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PREMIUM ARTICLES FOR SALE 
To Our Beaders. 


The articles described on pages 439 to 448, are intended 
for premiums or presents to those who gather and for- 
ward subscriptions, and until last year, were confined 
solely to this. But in response to many requests, always 
coming, we have arranged to supply most of the articles 
described, to such of our readers as may not desire, or 
may not have the opportunity, to obtain them through 
the subscription offers. This applies to al/ our readers, 
and especially to those living remote from regular deal- 
ers, and to those who may wish our judgment in select- 
ing and guaranteeing the good quality of the articles. A 
note will be found at the end of the description of each 
articie that can be so supplied, stating the cash price; or 
the price may be found in the table on page 439. A para- 
graph at the bottom of that table, tells which articles 
are delivered with postage or express charges prepaid. 





Extra Numbers Free. 


SiN 

All new Subscribers now received for 1879, are en- 
tered at once on the mail books, to receive the paper up to 
the end of 1879 for only one years’ subscription price. We 
print a lot of extra copies of this November Nume- 
ber, and for the first 8 or 10 days of the month will for- 
ward one of these to new names received, if the extra 
copics hold out solong. After these are exhausted, or 
after November 10, new subscribers for 1879 coming in 
during November, will receive the December number 
free. This offer will aid those beginning at once to 
make up Premium Clubs. 





THE EDITORS call special attention to the Pub- 
Hshers’ announceménts on pages 439-448. It wiil be well 
to read through those pages....As Editors, we 
promise to spare no effort to meet the wishes of the 
Publishers, to have the American Agriculturist for the 
coming year exceedingly valuable to aL its readers. 
We trust they will agree with us, thata Journal like this, 
going into a family for a year, will not only exert a 
healthfal influence in stimulating thought and improve- 
ment, and thus elevate the mind standard of. all culti- 
vators of the soil, and of others too; but that it will also 
help guard against errors, against imposition, and assist 
all to make their labor more profitable. With this view, 
we invite all to lend.a kind infinence in making this 
journal even more widely known, and in drawing to it 
as readers, many who are now without its visits. This 
we ask as a friendly favor, aside from the rewards which 
the Publishers offer on an unusually liberal scale. 


The Microscope Still Available.—The offer 
of the American Agriculturist Microscope, extended all 
thronch the year 1878. Every subscriber entered on our 
books, prior to Dec. 31, is entitled to one, on payment of 
40 cents if it pe taken at the office, or 60 cents if the mi- 
croscope is ‘to be delivered free anywhere in the United 
States or Territories. The price to non-subscribers is 
reduced to $1.00 at the office, or $1.20 if delivered free. 
No other Microscope equals it in value for the price. 








The * American Agriculturist® for the 
West,.—Though this journal has now, as for many 
years past. a very large circulation all over the West, and 
is highly prized there, we propose to give morc atten- 
tion to the special features of prairie farming and West- 
ern culture generally, for two reasons. first, for the 
benefit of our Western readers themselves, and, second, 
because there is a remarkable increased interest in farm- 
ing in the West by people all over the Eastern States, 
and they are anxious to know all about it. The hard 
times, affcting especially the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts of the older States, have turned the atten- 
tion of hundreds of thousands to the broad, fertile, and 
still unoccupied fields between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Ocean. As noted elsewhere, one of our staff is 
now on an extended Western tour, accompanied by an 
artist. Some of his general notes are given on pages 410 
411, and we are making arrangements for new editorial 
associates living and working on the Western fields. 
This will not diminish, but rather increase the value of 
the paper to all the older regions of the country. In- 
deed, the principles of cultivating, of feeding, of fruit- 
growing, of mechanics applied to implements, are the 
same everywhere. The specific practices applying only 
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to particular localities are few, and every section of the 
country can learn something useful from every other. 
This Journal, as indicated by its name, is for America 
as @ whole, as well as for other lands, 





Every German Cultivator and Laborer 
on the Farm, or in the Garden, OUGHT 
to have the German American Agriculturist, and thou- 
sands of new subscribers are taking it this year. It 
contains not only the Engravings and all the essential 
reading matter of the American edition, but an a ‘ditional 
Special German Department, edited by the Hon. Frederick 
Miinch, of Missouri, a skillful, successful cultivator and 
excellent writer. No other German Agricultural or Horti- 
cultural Journal in America has been so long issued,or con- 
tains so much useful information and so many engravings, 





The ** Defiance” Spring Wheat is coming 
to the front, if the trials, so far reported, iu competition 
for the prizes offered by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, are a 
fair indication. We condense a few of the reports—all 
sworn statements: (1) California—16 ounces sown in 
drills 8 inches apart; 3/,, of an acre area; 3 tons harn- 
yard manure applied; yield, 316 Ibs., equal to 387 bushels 
peracre....(2) Colorado—16 ounces sown ; yield, 240 Ibs. 
Ps (3) Colorado—14 ounces sown; area, 29137 ft.: 
yicid, 290 Ibs....(4) Vermout—16 ounces séwn thickly on 
damp land; yield, 50 Ibs., some of the heads 7 inches 
long.... These reports show that tiis is a suverior varicty 
of spring wheat, and also what is possible in wheat yields 
under the highest cultivation. Reference to page 447 will 
show that the Publishers have secured a quantity of this 
valuable variety of spring wheat for distribution. 





A Whipple-Tree Guide is advertised by the 
Semple & Birge Manufacturing Company of St. Lonis, 
Mo., which appears to be valuable for wagons and other 
implements drawn by two horses. It consists of chains 
connecting the double-tree directly with the front axle, 
for the purpose of taking the strain of an obstruction to 
one of the wheels and dividing it between the horses, in- 
stead of allowing the pole and an undue proportion of the 
strain to press upon one horse. This ‘‘ Guide” has been 
adopted by many large Western wagon manufacturers. 

The American Veterinary College opened 
Oct. 5th with a new class of 20, and indications of a total 
attendance this ycar of abont 50 students, an increase of 
60 per cent over the last session. Weare glad to sve this 
evidence of a growing interest in veterinary education, 

Jersey-Ayrshire Sale.—Mr. Thomas Fitch, New 
London, Conn., announces a sale of the cross-bred Jerscy- 
Ayrshire stock, Nov. 7th. Sce page 437 for particulars, 





Saint Nicholas. —After the failure of so many 
journals for young people, it was a great risk for Scrib- 
ner & Co., to undertake a first-class children’s monthly. 
But in selec tng Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge as Editor, suc- 
cess was &:¢-2 to follow... If there was ever a person 
adapted to fill a particular place, it is this lady in her 
fitness to fill the position she now occupics. Mrs. 
Dodge's great snccessis‘due to the fact that—every othcr 
qualification being present—her heart (and a large one it 
is), is in her work. To say that ‘St. Nicholas” is the 
best children’s journal now published, is to say what 
every one familiar with it knows. If there is any way 
of making it better than it now is, Mra. Dodge is just 
the one to find it out—and then to “ go and do it.” 

Scribner’s Monthly is always a welcome visi- 
tor. It isa curious fact, that although there are some 
half dozen of what may be regarded as first-class 
monthly magazines, they are essentially unlike,each hav- 
ing its peculiar features. Scribners’, while not neglect- 
ing general literature, including fiction, always has one 
or more articles showing how things are done, which 
are instructive as well as pleasing. An example of what 
we mean, is found in the last (October) number, in the 
article on ‘“*The Art Schools of New York,” in which 
the reader is taken ‘‘ behind the scenes’ and shown the 
various methods of instruction. In the matter of engrav- 
ings. Scribner, if equalled, is not excelled by any other 
journal, many of its illustrations being wonderful for 
their beauty. We are glad to learn that this excellent 
monthly meets with the success it so well deserves. 





Pneumonia in a Heifer.—‘M. §. G.,” Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Pneumonia is now frequent among cattle 
in parts of New Jersey, and it is probable that your heifer 
is suffering from it. On the first attack take special care 
of the animal; protect from heat as well as cold; pro- 
vide pure air and clean stable; nurse well; wrap a rug 
around the fore part of the body, and give warm slops of 
linseed or oatmeal. If fever is present give one ounce 
of saltpetre ina bran mash. If worse symptoms occur, 
either call in a veterinary surgeon, or follow the direc- 
tions given in some good veterinary work. 





The Chicago Fat Stock Show, to be held by 
the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, at Chicago, Dee, 
ad to 7th, promises to be an interesting exhibition, ang 
a profitable one for the farmers. In view of the increas. 
ing interest in and demand for meat products, such shows 
as this are of special importance, and deserve succegg, 
Cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry are included, and the 
premiums are liberal and numerous. Most of the rai. 
ruads centering at Chicago will make reductions in 
freight rates for the occasion, 





‘©Twenty-five Cent Dinners for Fami-« 
lies of Six, by Miss Juliet Corson, Sup’t of the N, 
Y. Cooking School.—Most of us have learned by experi- 
ence, that a costly dinner is not necessarily a good one, 
and it is equally true that a cheap dinner need not bea 
poor one. Miss Corson, in her book with the above 
title, undertakes to show that a good dinner can be 
made for that sum, not only for one person, but for a 
family of six, comprising the two parents and four chil- 
dren of the usual] ages and appetites. To provide a din 
ner for this price, not only must Miss Corson’s directions 
for cooking it be followed, but also those for buying 
the materials. Miss Corson is doing a good work ; while 
she teaches the wives and daughters of the wealthy to 
make Poulet a la Marengo and Omelet Soufflée, she does 
not forget that the wives and children of the laboring 
men need to be taught how to make a Beefsteak Pie ora 
good Pudding. Some months ago, we gave a notice of 
Miss C.’s, ** Twenty-five Cent Dinners,’ and later ex- 
perience with the work has increased our appreciation of 
it. The object of the work is to teach the wife of the 
laboring man and of others with a small income, how to 
live well. To this end, she shows how to buy and how to 
cook the materials when bought, in the most economical 
manner. It is poor economy to put a piece of meat 
in the oven and dry it to three-fourths or two-thirds of 
its bulk. There are much better methods pointed out m 
this little work. European nations have long ago learned 
the value of soups and broths, and there is no reason 
why these should not be common among us; the intro- 
duction of these is one of the important features of this - 
work. Another is the introduction of kinds of food 
that, while cheap and nutritious, can be served in various 
styles, and should be oftener seen upon the tables of 
the more prosperous,.as well as of those who count the 
cost. Among these, are split peas, lentils and maccaroni 
—articles affording the. most concentrated nourishment 
at a low price, but with us regarded as luxuries for 
the wealthy, rather than every-day food for everybody. 
So well convinced are we of the utility of Miss Corson’s 
‘Twenty-five Oent Dinners,” that we have arranged 
with her for the publication of an enlarged edition ; 
it is now in preparation, will be issucd shortly, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 25c. We can commend this 
little work to every family, especially to farmers’ fam- 
ilies, who will find here the methods of cooking the 
articles of food furnished by the farm, in, a variety of 
acceptable forms. Most farmers have a great abundance, 
but their tables lack variety, and to this end, Miss Cor- 
son's little work will be found full of usefal hints. 





Wire Mattresses.—Many years ago we received 
one of the first wire mattresses that were made. We 
found it a great comfort, and gradually all the beds were 
changed from the old style with wooden slats to the com- 
fort-giving wire substitute. We regard the wire mat- 
tress as one of the great improvements of the century in 
the way of house-furnishing. Since the first attempts, 
great improvements have been made, and we find our . 
latest investment in one of the mattresses made by the 
National Wire Mattress Co., New Britain, Conn., to be 
vastly bettcr than the carlier articles of this kind. 

Silver Plate,—There are some articles, the quality 
of which can not be judged of by mere inspection, and 
prominent among theese is silver plate. The loss by care- 
less servants, and the temptation to thieves is so great, 
that many families who can well afford solid silver for 
their table ware, use plated ware in preference. Burg- 
lars are good judges, and they will not be at the trouble 
of carrying off plated articles. In purchasing such ware, 
the most shrewd can not distinguish between that which 
has a mere film of silver and that which has a good, ser- 
viceable coating; the sole reliance must be upon the rep- 
utation of the maker. The New England Silver Plate: 
Co., New Haven, have the reputation of makiug articles 
that are just what they represent them to be—as good as 
can be furnished at the price. 

The Rubber-cushioned Axle is a simple 
contrivance by which the axle is cushioned within the 
hub with rubber. Its objectis to prevent the jarring and. 
noise produced when the axle isin direct contact with 
the hub, and is used by some of the first carriage mak- 
ers in the country. The testimony of well known per- 
sons who have this invention in use, would seem 
to demonstrate that it will do what: ie claimed for it. 
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Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving day was instituted by the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth as a day of fasting, thanksgiv- 
ing, and prayer, in memory of the bountiful crops 
gathered at their first harvest, in 1621. Occasional 
days of thanksgiving were held from then until 1680, 
when it became an annual custom in Massachusetts, 
and they were frequent in other colonies, often at 
different seasons and for various parposes, as for 
the safe arrival of ships after dangerous voyages, 
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since which time the President has issued such a 
proclamation annually, supplemented by one from 
the Governors of many of the States. Year by year 
the day is becoming a truly national festival, and 
especially where New England blood and sentiment 
have made themselves manifest. It is a day, too, 
which should become national in every sense, as no 
other nation, as a nation, has greater reason to be 
thankful to the Giver of all good, for liberty and 
progress, than ours. One of the most beautiful 
features of Thanksgiving Day is the gathering of 
scattered members of the family at the old home; 
and it is this “‘coming home for thanksgiving ” 
which our artist has so well portrayed in the en- 
graving. Husking, though mainly over in New 
England, is common in the latitude of Pennsylvania 
to Kansas, and further south. We hope this festi- 
val will be observed this year at the home of every 
member of the great American Agriculturist family, 








it can be performed comfortably and cheaply. 
Many are getting it husked for 3 cents a bushel, 
which is cheaper than for the owner to do it him- 
self when he has plowing or draining todo. By 
and by no one can afford to husk at this price, as 
the days will be shorter and the weather colder. 


Stacking Corn-fodder.—Fodder is damaged by ex- 
posure in the shock. Itshould be stacked at once ; 
it keeps best in small stacks—say 12 feet wide and 
16 feet high to the peak. Put ventilators made of 
rails in the center to prevent heating and moulding. 


. Seed Corn.—If a full supply was not selected 
when cutting, it should be done at the husking- 
(See article on “Selecting Seed Corn,” page 412.) 

Root Crops.—Gather before injured by frosts. 
Mangels, being tender skinned, need to be handte@ 
with care. The tops make good feed for cows if 
given in quantities of not more than half a busheF 














or for victories overthe Indians. Thanksgiving Day 
was a national institution throughout the revolu- 
tionary war; but there was no national appoint- 
ment after the general thanksgiving for peace in 
1784, until President Washington recommended 
one in 1789, for the adoption of the Constitution. 
There were other official appointments for national 
thanksgiving, in 1795 for the suppression of an in- 
surrection, and in 1815 for the successful termina- 
tion of the second war with Great Britain. It early 
became one of the most prominent holidays through- 
out New England; in other sections it was fre- 
quently observed locally, and by some religious 
bodies. The Governor of New York has annually 
recommended a day of thanksgiving since 1817. 
Proclamations for the observance of the day were 
made by the Governor of Virginia in 1855, and in 
eight Southern States in 1858. President Lincoln 
issued proelamations recommending days of special 
thanksgiving for victories in 1862-3, and in 1868-4 
for-the annual observance of the day by the nation ; 











whether in city, village, or country. It is distine- 
tively an American institution, and savors of the pe- 
culiar puritan character in its best phase, which de- 
serves to be preserved, and to spread into every 
section where contentment, happiness, and the ties 
of family and friendship prevail, and where they are 
desired to be perpetuated in the coming generations. 





Hints for Work. 
inherit 

Secure the Crops.—Many farmers, as well as other 
people, are always behind hand. They go to large 
expense and much labor to produce crops, and 
then permit them to waste. There are potatoes 
yet ungathered, corn unhusked, badly-shocked 
corn-stalks exposed to the weather, potatoes and 
fruit daily depreciating, etc., etc. A dollar paid 
for extra help now is better than losing ten dollars 
by delay in securing or properly storing the crop. 
Uorn Husking is better to be done at once, when 
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at a time, but they should be wilted at least 24 
hours before feeding. Pitting is a cheap and effee~ 
tive method of preserving them. (See “ Talks om 
Farm Crops,”’ on keeping roots, etc., page 415.) 

Harvesting Turnips may be done quickly by top- 
ping them with a sharp hoe, plowing a furrox 
away from the roots, and then dragging a harrow 
across the rows, so as to tear them out of the 
ground towards the furrow. A slight bruising wil? 
be little damage as compared with the cheapness 
of the method. They may be rapidly thrown 
into wagons with manure forks. Turnips may 
remain in the ground until there is danger of their 
being frozen in. Light frosts do not injure them. 


Plowing should be engaged in at every oppor- 
tunity. Every day’s work thus done helps forward, 
the labors of the busy spring time, and opens the 
ground to the ameliorating effects of freezing. 

ng Fall Grain should be done without 
delay. {ff no barn-yard manure is at hand, some 
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commercial fertilizer should be applied, except 
on very fertile or previously manured ground. 

Draining.—There is no better season for this than 
the present. It may be many years before the work 
can be done as cheaply as now. It is a most 
profitable way of investing money to drain where 
at is needed, as it is on very many soils. 

Leaves from the Woods furnish exccllent litter. 
‘It is the safest bedding for brood sows, and for the 
lambing pens, as the weak young animals are not 
entangled in it as in straw. Leaves should be raked 
up in heaps in the woods, or stacked, for drawing 
home at leisure. 

Swamps that have been cleared may be burned 
over now, where necessary. The fire should be be- 
gun on the side away from the wind, that it may 
be kept under control and safe. When setting fire 
to a clearing, notify the neighbors, else you may 
be liable for damages to their property. 

Rubbish of All Kinds, not adapted to the compost 
heap, should be burned. No weeds in seed should 
go into a compost. Few seeds are killed by any 
heat that can be produced by fermenting manure. 


Repairing of Buildings is to be attended to: win- 
dows glazed, doors tightened, roofs made whole, 
and ventilators put where needed. It is a good 
time for painting out-buildings. A mixture of 
boiled aud raw linseed oil, and mineral paint.of a 
dark red color, is cheap, serviceable, and attractive. 


The Barn-yard should be cleaned up, and a heap 
made of all the manure in it. This will ferment, 
and be the nucleus for a large pile of well decom- 
posed material in spring. A quantity of warm, 
moist dung will soon start a heat in a new pile, and 
will act as a leaven to spread the fermentation, 
which may be kept up through the coldest weather. 


Live Stock needs special care just now. The 
weather is changeable, and protection from sudden 
storms is imperative. Good food, plenty of pure 
water, cleanliness, dry bedding, and abundance of 
pure air, will promote comfort and health. 


Working Horses.—New grain is not wholesome 
for horses, especially new corn. Let horses that 
are still at pasture have some dry food at least once 
# day to prepare them for the regular winter feeding. 


Weaned Colts should have a pint of bruised oats 
daily, and if the coat is rough, a little linseed meal. 
It is time to begin handling, and training them 
to wear a halter, to lead, and be groomed. 

Feeding.—Grain is cheap, and it will pay to feed 
all kinds of stock liberally. With corn at $12 to 
$16 a ton, and oats at $20, hay is dear at half these 
prices. By feeding straw, with increased rations 
of ground corn and oats mixed with bran, an ex- 
cellent substitute may be made for hay, which may, 
perhaps, then be sold at a profit. 

Milking Cows are now taken up from grass, well 
fed, and permitted to take on some fat, which will 
enable them to stand the coming cold weather with 
comfort. A cow in full milk ought to eat, at each 
meal, half a bushel of moistened cut clover, hay, 
or corn-fodder, and 3 quarts of mixed corn and 
oat-meal, and middlings or bran, besides a picking 
of dry hay at noon. A safe rule is to feed a cow 
all she will eat up clean. 

Calves should be comfortably housed at night, and 
receive regular rations of feed. One-third of a 
cow’s allowance is not too much for a growing calf. 

Sheep.—As soon as the teeth begin to fail, the 
animal—whatever it may be—is past a profitable age. 
Sheep go down hill fast. Weed out the flocks, and 
keep only thrifty sheep over the winter. 

The Lambs should be protected from cold storms, 
if older sheep have to rough it. As long as the 
skin is dry, a sheep can stand a good deal of ex- 
posure, but lambs can not. These should now be 
separated and penned by themselves. 

ftams, for service, are kept up in the day-time 
ana admitted to the flock at night. The ewes 
should be marked and numbered. If the ram’s 
breast is smeared with a mixture of Venctian red 
and oil, the ewes that are served will be marked. 
No careful shepherd will let this matter go at hap- 

hazard, as it is necessary to know when lambs are 





expected in the spring. A large, full-grown ram 
needs a quart of grain a day, and can serve 50 ewes. 

Fatiening Pigs ought to be pushed rapidly now. 
The profit is in selling pork early, thus saving a 
month of the most expensive feeding, when half 
the food goes to keeping up warmth in the body 
instead of into fat. With corn at present rates, 
pork, though low, is still profitable. 

Young Pigs.—Leaves are the best bedding. A 
stove in the piggery, and a warm blanket for the 
sow, may save a litter in cold weather. In arrang- 
ing a piggery this should be considered. 

Sundry Matters.—Wood cut and split now will be 
dry in a month. Dry wood, neatly piled under 
shelter, is a family peace preserver....Clean up and 
burn all rubbish ; bones, old barrel hoops, boots, 
etc., should be thus disposed of....Put empty bar- 
rels and boxes, etc., that are of value, in neat piles, 
and cover them....Get ready for winter and the 
snow by leaving nothing ‘‘lying about loose.’’.... 
Clean out the cellars, drains, and gutters....Get 
up timber for making posts and rails in stormy 
weather....Be careful of lights. The safest oil is 
a kerosene which will not take fire and explode if 
the lamp is upset. Avoid low-priced oils, and use 
only the best, which give the most light for the 
money, and are cheapest as well as safest. Keep 
insured, and then be careful. 


Notes for the Orchard and Garden. 

ae 

While our spring is so brief—there being but a 
leap, as it were, from winter to summer—this is 
more than compensated for in the character of our 
autumn, which allows us to do much of what is re- 
garded as spring, or preparatory work, well in ad- 
vance. So gradual is usually the approach of win- 
ter, so even for the most part is the weather, that 
our Notes at this time must cover several weeks, 
if not monthe, as it is not rare that the tasks suited 
to October may be carried well into December. 

~~ 
Orchard and Nursery. 

It would seem to go without saying, that in a sea- 
son of abundance, poor fruit has a poor chance in 
the market—and it seems to many needless repeti- 
tion to insist that it will pay to assort the fruit. We 
usually advise making ihree grades, first and second 
for market, and a third to be used up at home. 
This year, two grades are enough : the very best for 
market, and all the res to be left at home, as this 
year ‘‘ seconds ”’ wilt pay expenses. 

Make all Snug for, 7.—Fences and gates, es- 
pecially of a vlc need to be catile- 
proof. Surface drains are to be made to let off 
standing water. If the orchard needs under-drain- 
ing, there will be no better time to do it than now. 

A Mound of Earth around the base of the trunk 
will be of great service to young trees, especially 
those planted last spring or this fall; this may be 
12 to 20 inches high, made steep and smooth; re- 
ject all sods and rubbish, and lay it up solid. This 
will support the tree better than stakes as usually 
put in, and be of great service in keeping off mice. 

Rabbits may be trapped; where they are abun- 
dant, blood is found the best application to keep 
them off, a sprinkling with a swab being all that is 
needed. Where blood is not available, liver, or 
bloody meat, may be rubbed on the trunks ; rab- 
bits have a great distaste for animal substances, and 
whatever will smear the tree with blood or meat 
will answer. A few trees may be protected by 
binding pieces of lath, cornstalks, or tarred paper 
around the tree, using wire to keep them in place. 

Cider and Vinegar.—The best cider is made in 
coot weather, as fermentation goes on slowly; for 
vinegar it makes no difference. See page 418. 

To Keep Fruit, the lowest temperature short of 
freezing, and unchanged, is required. In mild 
weather, open the fruit cellar at night, and close it 
very early inthe morning. Fruit gives off, in ripen- 
ing, a large amount of carbonic acid, which helps 
retard the ripening; but in fruit cellars under 
dwellings, this should be carried off by a ventila- 
tor, as it is detrimental] to the health of the family. 























: weather 
suits, but not when the air is freezing cold, or the 


soil is full of icy clods. In former Notes, directions 
for late planting and for heeling-in, are given. 

Cions may be cut as soon as the leaves are off: 
label and preserve in sand, or, what is better, fresh 
saw-dust. Keep in a cool cellar or pit. 

Stocks for Root-grafling should be taken up before 
the ground freezes, assorted, tied in convenient 
bundles and placed in the cellar or in a pit, with 
their roots well covered with earth, or set in boxes 
with an abundance of soil among the roots. 


Seeds for those who raise their own stocks should 
be secured. Apple seed is separated from pomace; 
smal] lots may be managed by pounding the pomace 
in a barrel with water, and washing off the pulp; 
dry the seed well before putting it away. Stones 
of peaches and cherries need to be exposed to 
freezing and thawing in boxes of sand or soil. 

Various Matters,—Clear up rubbish in the orchard. 
...-Commence the war on insects by removing the 
clusters of eggs found near the ends of the twigs. 
...-Pick up all refuse fruit and give to the pigs, to 
dispose of what insects may be within. 

Fruit Garden, 

Dwarf Pear and other fruit trees in the garden 
need the same general care as trees in the orchard ; 
the trees being mostly low, they can receive more 
close attention than large ones. . : 

Late Pears.—Winter varieties need the same treat- 
ment as apples: keep as cool as possible until 
wanted for use or for market, when a few days in a 
warm room will bring them into eating condition, 
Earlier sorts should be on shelves in a fruit-room 
where their progress may be watched. 

Protection often defeats. its object, and becomes 
smothering when done too soon. The covering 
need not be put upon strawberries until the surface 
of the ground has frozen; the covering of tender 
raspberries with earth should be delayed until 
there is a prospect of freezing weather. 

Blackberries and Raspberries may be planted if the 
weather allows. If it isdesired to propagate these, 
make cuttings of the roots, taking those the size of 
a quill or larger ; cut these into pieces one to three 
inches long; place them in a box with an abun- 
dance of sand or sandy earth, and keep them in a 
cool cellar. In large quantities they are buried; 
having nearly filled the box with root-cuttings and 
sand, put some straw on top, and nail on some strips 
foracover. Bury the box upside down where wa- 
ter will not stand, with earth enough overit to pre- 
vent freezing. In spring the roots will be found 
callused and with buds, and may be set out in nur- 
sery rows. Plants may be had from suckers, but 
they are not so good as those raised from root-cut- 
tings....The sooner, after the leaves are off that 


Grape Vines are pruned, the better. Young vines 
set last spring should bear next year one or two 
shoots, aecording to their strength ; if the present 
growth is half an inch thick, two shoots may grow 
next year; if smaller, have but one shoot. Cut the 
present cane back, leaving a few more buds than 
shoots are to grow; this is to guard against acci- 
dents. Older vines are to be pruned according to 
the method of training adopted for the vineyard. 
It is difficult to tell how tv treat 

Old and Neglected Vines, as no two are alike, and 
each must be pruned according to its present con- 
dition. Allthe growth of next year will come from 
the buds now on the vine. Each bud—if condi- 
tions are favorable—will push out a shoot, and on 
that, and not on the canes now present, will the 
fruit be borne. By keeping this in mind, and with 
some idea of what is wanted of the vine, leave buds 
enough to produce the desired shoots, and cut all 
the rest away. The novice is far more likely to 
leave too much than to cut away too much. 

Propagating the Grape is a very easy matter with 
most varieties, and can be done by any one, while 
a few, like the Delaware and Norton’s Virginia, re- 
quire a propagating house, though, in a small way, 
they may be multiplied by layers in spring. - Make 
cuttings from the prunings, using only the canes 
of the past summer’s growth, cut them into pieces 
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oftwo or more buds, according to length of joints; | 
| label, and put away ina cool dry phice, .. 


tie in bundles of 25 or 50, the tops all one way, label, 
and cover with earth or damp moss in the cellar. 

“4 new Method of Propagating,’’ described last 

month on p. 382, is excellent, and we commend it 
to those who wish to raise a sufficient number of 
vines to warrant the moderate trouble required ; 
such difficult subjects as the Delaware will suc- 
eeced with this. Quinces, currants, and goose- 
berries, may be treated in the same manner, though 

Currants and Qooseberries root 8o readily, if the 
cuttings be put in now, that it is not necessary, 

> 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

The Notes on fall work have been so full for the 
past two months, that we refer to those for the 
main items, adding a few not given there. 

Asparagus.—Cut and burn the tops to prevent 
the seeds from producing weeds, as they are sure to 
do if scattered or put into the compost heaps, and 
give the bed a generous covering of coarse manure. 

Rhubarb.—If a new bed is desired, make it at once, 
using a piece of an old root with a bud attached. 
Place them 4x4 fect, giving each an abundance of 
old manure well spaded in. Where there is on 
abundance, take up some roots for forcing, putting 
them in a box of earth in a cool cellar. In Febru- 
ary, set the roots under the bench of a greenhouse, 
or put some in a barrel with earth to cover well, 
and set this in a warm place in the kitchen, or near 
a furnace in the cellar, keep covered, and soon 
long and tender stalks will appear. 

Spinach is safer if covered slightly, putting more 
straw or marsh hay around than over the plants. 

Cold Frames.—Keep the plants dormant, covering 
only at night except in freezing weather, and then 
ventilate in the warm part of the day. 

Celery in the climate of New York is all stored by 
the middle or last of the month ; in colder locali- 
ties it must be done earlier. Atrench is dugina 
dry place, a foot wide, deep enough to bring 
the tops level with the ground, and as long as 
needed, or two or more may be made side by side. 
Set in the plants as close as they will stand, put- 
ting no earth among them. Have straw, leaves, or 
other covering at hand; cover slightly the first 
cold spell, and as the cold i increases, add more coy- 
ering until it isa foot thick. If some boards are 
laid lengthwise over the covering it will make it 
easier to take out the celery if there is snow on the 
ground. A small quantity of it may be stored in 

Boxes in a Cool Cellar ; boxes 9 inches wide with 
sides as high as the pk ants and as long as conveni- 
ent, are provided ; a few inches of soil are placed 
in the bottom, and the celery packed in them as in 
the trenches. Even when the main crop is stored in 
trenches, a box or two in the cellar will be useful 
for keeping the immediate supply—of course this 
will not answer where there is a furnace. 

Cabbages.—The general crop is set head down in 
two rows upon a level spot, and before the earth 
freezes it is thrown over the cabbages to the depth 
of twoinches. A small lot, or the immediate sup- 
ply, may be set in trenches, and covered with leaves, 
straw, or marsh hay, and boards put over this. 

Soft Cabbages if planted out in a trench, covered 
with boards to shed rain, and some litter over these, 
will come out in spring in fine condition, and are 
preferred by many to those headed as usual, 

Covering with Earth or Sand will keep roots of all 
kinds in excellent condition, as it prevents wilting. 
The supply for present use may be kept in the 
house cellar if placed in boxes or barrels and thus 
covered, without causing any unpleasant odor. 

Parsley where there is no greenhouse may be had 
in the kitchen. Take a keg of convenient size and 
bore the sides full of inch and a half holes, 8 or4 
inches apart ; take up the parsley roots, removing 
all the larger leaves and put the crown of each at 
one of these holes, from the inside, the roots point- 
ing towards the center of the keg. Fill in with 
good soil as the roots are putin, and set several 
upright at the top. If this is kept in a sunny win- 
dow and properly watered, it will give a supply 
of parsley and make a cheerful ornament besides. 











Odds thd Enas. It séeas are veld, cleat thém, 
.-Do what- 
ever will help forward the work in spring, plowing 
or spading may be done whenever the soil is fit to 
work, leaving the surface rough....Have tools and 
machines that are put away for the winter, thor- 
oughly cleaned, and make needed repairs at once. 
= al -_- 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

In mild autumn weather the grass will make a 
close stocky growth in preparation for winter, and 
the lawn should not be mown too late. The lawn 
should go into winter quarters with a fair length 
of grass to serve as amulch. Those who use ma- 
nure as a top-dressing should apply only that which 
is so thoroughly composted, that there is no possi- 
bility of bringing in weed-seeds. It may be put on 
at any convenient time. 

Perennial Weeds, such as plantains, docks, etc., 
should be eradicated from the lawn, whie the soil 
is soft from the late rains, A long chisel-like im- 
plement, sharp at the lower edge, is useful in cut- 
ting or loosening roots well below the surface, and 
it leaves no mark in the sod. 

Winter Gardening.—Those who wish to make 
the most of their gardens, keep a stock of small 
evergreens in pots, in reserve. These are plunged 
in some convenient pluce the rest of the year, and 
after the frost has killed the plantsiu the show 
beds, they are filled with the potted evergreens. 

Dwarf Evergreens are especially suited to this pur- 
pose, and there are now so many of these that a se- 
lection may be made comprising a pleasing variety 
in form and color. We have often mentioned Retin- 
ispora plumosa aurea as a most manageable and 
showy plant. Itis well suited to pot culture, and 
a bed of that alone would form a bright spot in 
winter, though it is more effective in contrast with 
some very dark evergreens. The dwarf Arbor 
Vites, and some of the low varieties of Norway 
Spruce, such as conica, are excellent for such work. 


Bulbs that are to be planted, and those that are 
to be lifted, were mentioned in last month’s Notes. 

Preparatory and Final work, such as taking up of 
tender plants, protecting such as need it, the trans- 
planting of shrubs, in mild localities, and other 
matters of the kind hinted in former months, should 
be finished up at once. It is a good time to make 
new beds, and new paths or drives may be laid. 

Leaves are too valuable to allow them to be blown 
about and scattered. Gather those from the road- 
side that would be otherwise lost, and lay in a stock 
from the woods. They are the natural covering 
for herbaceous plants, and if more are coected 
than are wanted for covering, they make excellent 
bedding in the stable and from there a rich addi- 
tion to the manure heap. 

Snow Flows should be provided ; one for a horse 
or horses to clear roads, and a hand plow for paths, 
used in time, will save much work with shovels. 

>> _ 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Knowing that those who have greenhouses, even 
of moderate size, usually have one or more works 
as a guide in the treatment of the plants, we give 
more space to window plants than to those in the 
greenhouse....Plants must have 

A Gradual Change from the free air and the 
alternation of warm days and cool nights to the 
close air, and often uniform temperature of the 
living room. We should haye much fewer com- 
plaints of failure with house plants, were it gener- 
ally known that they require less heat in the dark 
than they do in the light, and that the night tem- 
perature should be at least 15 degrees less than that 
of the day....The observance of 

A Few Simple Rules will promote success with 
house plants. Always let the night temperature be 
15° lower than that of the day. Change the air of the 
room thoroughly every day without allowing a cold 
current of air to fall upon the plants; this may 
often be done through an adjoining room. Water 
when water is needed, and only then; it is better 


to let a plant suffer for a little—as shown by the’ 


flagging of the leaves—than to over-water and 
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keep, as sod many do, the soil in the pots in the 
condition of mud. Avoid dust as far as possible, 
by covering the plants while sweeping ; but with 
all care they will get dusty; those with smooth 
leaves may be sponged once a week, going over 
each leaf with a soft sponge, or soft cloth, dampened 
with blood-warm water. 


Bulbs.—No plants give more satisfaction in win- 
dow culture than the Holland Bulbs. Hyacinthe 
and the Polyanthus Narcissus are the most popu- 
lar, because, besides their bright colors, they are 
delightfully fragrant. Tulips, Crocuses, ete., are 
showy, but lack odor. Bulbs may be grown in 
sand, moss, sponge, or in water, but such methods 
are merely fanciful, and do not give a strong bloom 
like those in rich soil in pots. Equal parts of good 
garden soil, old cow-manure and sand, will give a 
good mixture. Pot the bulbs at once—it should 
have been done last month—and set in a. dark 
cellar until roots are formed. 


“Winter Greeneries at Home” is the title of the 
best work on window culture that we know of. It 
is also the title of what every one may have, with a 
little care. If our rooms are not suited to flowers, 
there are none that will not admit of abundant 
green. There can be no more beautiful decoration 
to aroom, however humble, or however grand, thar 
green foliage. The best of ‘‘ Winter Greeneries”” 
is Ivy—of course the true or “European” —whether 
“English,” “ Scotch,” or “ Irish,” the same thing 
being often called by all these names. A note on 
page 423 gives the essential points in treating it. 

Insects. —Success in the fight with these depends 
upon promptness and perseverance. Do not wait 
until the plants get so bad that in despair you 
write to ask us what to do. Tobacco water, soap- 
suds, and a soft tooth-brush, a pointed stick for 
the Mealy Bug, with the thumb and finger applied. 
wherever “ life is seen,’’ are sufficient. 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
~~ 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Oct. 12th, 
1878, and for the corresponding period last year; 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORE A vies 
Bal thin i'thaoe 000 Titi 0 8 418,000 65,06 6.000, 508,000 gt 000 
4's this in’th § 1 
27 d's Zetst m1'th396,000 8,312,000 5,187,000" aston 168,000 1,689,006 


SaLns, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Bar. Oats. 
26's thig wi'th507,000 11,151,000 7,815,000 67.600 812, "2,214,000 
27 d's Last mi’th4 73,000 11,916,000 8,104 ;000 691,000 53,000 1,986,008 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Reogiprs, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1878. .462,000 7.782,000 5,413,009 605,000 508,000 bceh yn 4 
26 days 1877. 403,000 4,118,000 3,419,000 329,000 974,000-1, ey 
SALRs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rue. Rarle 
26 days 1878. .507,000 11,154,000 7.845.000 617,000 31: 3000 2214 ty 000 
26 days 1877. .441,000 5,913,000 4,851,000 437,000 353,000 1,829,000 
Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Oct, 10. 


Fier, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. — 
1,892,500 ry 000 22,817, 100 . 42! 550 eee 2,980.8' 
‘003,200 1 0,662,600 19,982,250 1,632,300 803,25 157,000 190 
“1517090 20,121,869 14. Mae "816,474 30,302 460.481 470,880 
412211 20,631,499 10,760/680 154, 510 225 104,328 240,832 


Stock of grain tn se at ine = ’ 
 * t. — Corn, Oats, Matt. 


. "ba 


Oct. 7, 1878, 1.763608 148046 199 
Sep. 10, 1338. 4, 163.808 1,113,458 
[12126813 598,736 


Au 13, 7 
Sale ii? ae Tat is 20,784 
May 4%, 4918.. 743,196 263.020 
"1,870,081 541.648 
105,909 


Apr.5,1873. 
Jan. 10,1878. .2,536,715 
D ot ‘98 1.723.229 
37 2643.502 166.949 368.429 1,170,759 
May’ 7, 1877. at ‘686 468,809 18.0 Naso Saat aie 
817. ‘3.68 ‘10 $.077,504 84 905,615 
Deel, 1876. .3,110,283 3,885,534 213: ‘git 873,310 Mites Sizoat 


Heliccewr penn at Aiea, f from opening of.nav- 
igation to Oci 
Flour. Wheat. Rye. Harley. Cate Malt 
bs i - bush. bush. a h. . bush” 
4, 100 ety 4 18,498,900 1 377.809 16 ae 900 
7700 4,021,800 18,312,400 79,200 839,300 2 

1836. .18 °800 8,590,100 7,775,700 491,100 396.600 2.231.400 560600 
1375..77,600 18,4-9,200 6,668,300 102,000 551,400 1,3.5,200 500,300 

Gold has been up to 10114, and down to 100}, closing 
Oct. 12 at 10144 as against 100% on Sepf. 12 ; 1003¢ on Aug. 
12; 1003¢ on July 13; 100% on June 13; 1003 on May 13; 
100% on April 17; 10214 on Jan. 12; 103 on Dec. 125 102% 
on Nov. 12; 103 0n Oct. 12, 1877....Extensive receipts, 
sales, and shipments of Breadstuffs have been reported 
since our last. Prices have been generally depressed, 
Jower, and irregular; holders in most instances having 
shown much urgency in their offerings. Foreign market 
advices have been, as a rule, unfavorable, and tended to 
impede the export movement. Speculation has been 
quite active, especially in Wheat and Corn, which, how- 
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ever, left off heavily. In the Wheat line, the senmens in 
the dealings have beer: the grades of No. 1 White, Nos. 
Zand 2 Red, and No. 2 Amber Winter, which grades have 
been in liberal supply. Spring has not been abundant, 
Dnt, toward the close, receipts have been on the increase, 
giving more prominence to this class of stock in the cur- 
rent transactions. The demand for Grain for the French 
markets, especially for Wheat and Oats, has been again 
of important proportions. Barley opened buoyantly, 
and purchases were made at very high figures, but the 
market wound up heavily, with values quoted decidedly 
lower and unsettled. Rye has fallen sharply, the offer- 
ings gaining on the requirements of buyers, which have 
been of less magnitude—notably so on export account. 
Flour suffered severe depression, throngh the unusually 
fall and urgent offerings, particularly of low and medium 
extras of winter wheat product.....Cotton has been 
quoted much lower, and at the close weak, on, however, an 
active movement, chiefly speculative....Provisions have 
Been fairly active, but, in the instance of Heg producte, 
again quoted cheaper and variable....Wool has been 
moderately active at about former figures, on generally 
free offerings... Hops have attracted more attention, but 
have heen quoted lower....Towbacco, Naval Stores, and 
Petroleum in moderate request, and without important 
salteration as to values....Seeds have been weaker in 
price, and in moderate demand... Groceries less active, 
‘and generally cheaper .. Ocean freights fairly active and 
generally stronger, though leaving off irregularly. 
CURCENT WHOLESALER Prices. 









































Sept. 12. Oct. 12. 
Prior oF Gorp ... 100 1-4 101 1-8 
Frioun—Super to Extra State $325 @ 440 $340 @ 4 40 
-* Snner to Extra South’n, 335 @650 350 @600 
-* §xtra Western. 8% @8% 3% @850 
Extra Genesee... 400 @575 39 @57 
-* Superfine W estern ..... 3% @885 340 @3 85 
Rye Four, Superfine.. 26 @32% 270 @34 
TU WRAL: — ......- 0 2% @22% 220 @290 
UCKWHEAT FLOUR, #100 Be 260 @ 283 160 @195 
Wreatr—All kinds of White. 6% Gili 9% @110% 
AN kinds of Red and epee 8 « 109 8 @ 105% 
Toun--Vellow ... .. 4 9 @ 6 ' 8 @ 6 
Me EGS olen od intle's ental 47 @ St KO 448% 
— eee 50 @ 58 50 @ &2 
Wats Western. W3@ «SK BKe By 
sore Be@ Sik Whe WYK 
ae 50 @ 6 St @ «GI 
ON Sea : 9 @125 8 @135 
BaRLey MALT............00. - && @1B 6 @1335 
Hay—Bnle, # 103 he Seisc seve: 0 «@ 2 @ & 
Sruaw, #100 Me...........0c.0 3 @ 4 3 @ 4 
pan Mags ip a a ae NKx@ 12 Wye 10% 
Hors— —Crop of 1838. FR D...... 4 @ 18 8@ 15 
1877 en. ees 4@ 12 5@ 8 
2s ts) _ en ee 1@ 2 1@ 4 
Fea’ paimaaodiee < Teese, R RK@ 45 3 @ & 
Srev— lover, West. kan » iX@ 84 i%@ 84% 
-* Timothy, R bushel...... 1274%@135 115 @ 120 
~+ flax. ® bushel. ......... 1 48%@ 152% 146 @150 
Braan—Refi’g & Grocery #B 64@ 8% 64{@ RE 
Moraasxs. Cuba, wrens Cal, 31 6@-— 32 @ 3 
s* New Orleans, ® gal.. se wn 6% @ 8 
Corrre—lio(Gold)........... lik@ 17% 13%@ 17 
Tonacoo, Kentucky, &., BP. 25@ 14 24%@ 14 
* Seed Loaf. ® bh 8K@ 50 8%@ 50 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #B 0 @ 4 20@ 2% 
“= Domestic, putled, @ B®. 20 @ 38 2 @ 38 
California spring clip,.. 12 @ 2 12 @ 2 
California fall clip... 12 @ 122 @ @ 
a OS 6%@ TK 6%@ 1% 
Or-CakKk—F ton ..-.---- 3100 @ — 2900 @30 00 
Porc—\Vess, ®# barrel ‘ 93°%@19 00 880 @9% 
Exira Prime, @ bar rel. Nominal. — @92 
Breer - Extra mess........ 1009 @11% 109 @il 00 
Wann, in tres. & bhis, R100 662%@710 60 @16 
Burren—State. W M........... @ 0 @ 6 
=- Western.poor to si - 5 @ 2 7 @ & 
Curse . 84@ RY 4@ 9% 
faas—Fresh, # a - ere 46 @ 20@ 8 
Pouttry—Fowls. # B........ 9@ 18 0 @ ih 
= nee a ? dD... 1 @ Wh 10 @ 18 
6c *- Penn. @ b M4@ 16 4% @ 8 
: Rocsters, # b hakcaenneiie - 5 @ 6 5@ 8 
Jeter > pbonedoceceneccee - nO KR 9@ it 
.@pair...... ceceeeeeee 100 @17T 10 O17 
@Dneks, # palt Se Soe ABE SRE 0@ % 45 @100 
PieKons, will, @ doz......... 11224%@150 150 @200 
GRouse, pair <oso» -eabbbanne 0 @ & 8) @100 
PARTRIDGE. @ pair... ........ 2 @10 0 @ 8 
= Pee sdbaveses ccss DEOOSAnD iB Ot1F 
Woo ° 2 @ #9 4 @ 6 
Reep Rreps. er da 3 eo 3 10 @13 
Ducks, Wild. 2 pair —-@ —- 5S @ 5 
CurstxvtTs—# buch..... —- @ — 50 @550 
Hrocory Nouts-—® bush —-@ — 15 @2% 
PriEs—new, Ww harr 50 @ 225 73 @ 1 7 
+f, (rab, — —- @ — 359 @8 
bape tapes ee ‘ . 200 a@700 200 @1200 
‘GRAPES, # B i 2 ae 4@ 2 
o-  Gal fornia, 40- box.. —-@e- 370 @8 00 
Quinces, @ OREO RES —- @ — 30) @70 
TRANRERRIKS—P Dbl... ...... — @ — 450 @70 
Prantts, domestic, # bush.. 120 @ 1 50 149 @18 
Baans -— bushel... 123 @250 149 @22%5 
Bust _Caneta, ‘- bond, # i Nominal. 3 @ 80 
WPOTaTors. @ bhl...........-- 1% @22 1% @2 4 
Sw _ eA On RE 10) @1% 
Weers, 2 100 bnnches......... 17 @1 2% o> @10 
TORVIPS F d1..... 2.20 ee ceee 12 #200 10 @13 
Broow-coes ..... Ra 7 4@ 7 
Squasn, # bhi ° 1 50 0 @1% 
SaRwurs—B@ 100....  ....... —- @ — 22% @5 
Ontons—P bbl....... ........ 13 @1% 102 @1% 


New Work LiveeStock Markets. 
REcCEIPTs. 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Sivine. 
°8 4.1°0 
Pai 2.922 
Rt 





3,°95 
59 2,908 





) 25,959 
Total for > Weeks 6. 9 Su 18058 163.°1% 155,142 
ado. for prev. 4 Weeks 45, 264 «14,707 114,995 104,(30 


y Beg Corr, Crlves. Sheen, Sivine, 


Average per Week. 12,194 vi BAIT 89.692 . 31,088 
do, do. 4 last, Mouth . "1. 58 06 R.6°7 28.749 26,007 
alo. do. prev's Month .10,965 84 3,698 28,917 - 2.11 
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Beeves,—-The business a been weak, and prices 
have declined steadily throngh the month, Large re- 
ceipts, and a light demand, have reduced the average 
fully tfc. @ T., and the rates on low grades twice as 
much. No improvement is visible as we close our re- 
port, and a weak feeling is generally prevalent. Prime 
cattle to dress, 57 Ibs. ¥ cwt., sold at 10@104c. @ b., 
with a few extra at 10}¢c. Poor Western beeves sold at 
6c. P BD on an posh of 55 Ibs. to the cwt. Medium 
varied between these prices. 

The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


WEEX ENDING Range. Larger Sales, Ave’. 
er iw@il c 9 @10 e«. 9c 
Sept. BB. ..ccccecee + @il ¢ 8g 9¥c. 9 ¢ 
Sept. 30 G4 GK 8 @ 9%e. 8c. 
| ip 54@llke. 1%@ 9%e. 8c. 
7S Sr ee 6%@ lige. tga 94c. 8igc. 


Cows, —Tiliere has been no change to notice in prices 
of cows; the supply has been meager and the demand 
poor. Stock has sold from $23 fur poor cows, up to $60 
for good. $70 has been paid for extra milkers. 

Calves.—Good veals have been in steady demand, 
and prices have advanced, closing at 54@7\%c. @ b live 
weight. Grass calves sold at 3c. to 5c., aud Buttermilk 
at 4c. to 4gc. @ DB live weight. 

Sheep.—The range for sheep have been from 4c.@ 
5%c. ® fb alive, the higher price for good Ohio of 120 Ds 
average. Prime South-down sold for 5c. @ i. New 
York State lambs sold for4% @ %. Dressed mutton 
sold at 5¢.@ic. @ b, 

Swine.—Live hogs have been lower, and the closing 
prices were 34%@ic. @ Ib. City dressed closed easier 
and lower at 5@5igc. ® Db. 

The Horse Market.—The scarcity of good horses 
is very evident, and it is impossible to supply the very 
limited demand on account of the high views of farmers, 
This difficulty has operated to greatly limit the business 
both for the city and the export trade. Prices here are 
from $150 to $300 per head, and at these rates it is uscless 
to expect much to be done under present circumstances, 


Prices of Feed. 






Bran, per ton........seccecee $18.00@ $20.00 
Pidtaiingrs. oer BOR. 00s ecvccccccccccceccccceccccses 19.00@ 21.00 
Ground Feed, per ton eeee L5.0@ 21.09 
Linseed-oil-cike, western, per tON.......ccccceces 44.00 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton......... foe s0ebaehens 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler's Scraps, per 1............ s@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No.1, Pernv. > “oa p.ct. paneer stants ard, @ ton..$59.50 








do. do Lobos, do..... 4759 
do. ¢o, guar: unteed, ® ton, “on, Jd 56.00 
do do. rectified, per ton, 9. 704 p.c.. 69.00 
do. do. do. do. 3.40p.c. 51.09 
Soluble Pacific Guano, @ ton.........0.-- +2006 ee 45.90 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone, » 0 e800 
Ma » a Complete Manure (Ville formula) p. 1,009 Ibs” "25.14 
o. lo. do. Grain and Grass, # 1,000 is. 25.09 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, . 130 
do. Bone, strictly pure, went scaae ton. 42.00 
do. do do. extra fine.. do. 40.0) 
do. do. do, BRC. ksnvnseis ° do. 34.00 
do. do. do. medium...... do, 36.00 
do do. do, —— do. 42.0) 
Stockbr idge Corn Mannre, per ACre..........0006 29.00 
Potato do do 10.00 
66 Tobacco do do 50.'0 
= Rre do do 10.00 
os Wheat do do 15.00 
Rowker's Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ws. 45.°0 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton, 8.60 
Nitrate of Potash (% per cent.), per 9 -» 9 @Msc. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per lb.... 3 @3K%e. 
do. do. (potash 2734 per cent) per Ih.: 14@ a2 Cc. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. c. p. ton, n. $15.10 \@ 18.00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per ow per lb 1X@2Kc. 
SN EE A OE BOs n05080s0s0ce m+ Sannnons *“gxc.@iKe 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), “per _ ae 4'4c.@lXe. 
Drie Biood Gunmonia 13 per cent) per ton...... $40.00@ 45.00 


— ee ee 


Col, Wilder’s 80th Birth-Day.—We did not 
suspect that our good friend, Col. Marshal P. Wilder, l:ad 
reached four-score years, until we saw that the 80th anni- 
versary of his birth, which fell upon Sunday, Sept. 2”, 
had been commemorated on Saturday, the 21st, by a ban- 
quct at the Parker House, Boston. This occasion was 
celebrated by a number of the Mass. Horticultural Society, 
the Mass. Socicty for the Promotion of Agriculture, and 
eimilar associations with which Col. W. has been long 
and prominently identified. The account of the pro- 
ceedings, indicates that many eminent in horticulture, 
were present to show their rcspect to the guest. It is 
the custom to laugh at the ** Mutual Acmiration ” of Bos- 
ton people, but it is justified by the fact that they have 
something to admire. What other city can ccleprate the 
80th anniversary of a life so usefal as that of Col. Wilder? 
Ever since our earliest recollection, he has stood as the 
example of horticultural progress, always ready to aid 
and encourage others. IIe does not, to us, seem to have 
grown old—he certainly has not in enthusiasm for his 
pursuits, and we have no doubt that many more birth- 
days will be honored by his numerous friends. 

Bald Tails and Manes.—“S.,” of Brooklyn, 
states that he has found an application of kerosene oil to 
the thin mane and tail of a horse to produce a heavy 
growth of new hair. It was well rubbed into the skin. 
Other stimulating anplications. such as a weak a'coholic 
tincture of cantharides. would probably have the same 
effect. This is generally used to restore a growth of hair, 











containin viel 
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type and conde: form, for want of room elsewhere. 
Large Exports Continue.—The good work of 
paying our indebtedness to forcigu countries is stil] go- 
ing on very satisfactorily, It now looks as if we should 
send abroad this year, of the products of our fields and 
manufactories, nearly $300,000,000 more than we 
import. Two anonymons correspondents have written 
us, arguing that the most healthfal condition of trade, 
commerce and finances is when there is a pretty even bal- 
ance of trade all round. If we grant this, as a general 
rule, it does not apply now. For years, especially during 
the war, and snbsequently, we borrowed largely from Eu- 
rope, for war expenses, for bnilding railroads, etc. Now 
we are economizing in expenses, in the consumption of 
foreign manufactures, and producing and sending abroad 
all the surplus we can, and thus paying up this indebted- 
nv'ss, and by so much growing richer as a nation. When 
all our foreign obligations are cancelled, it will be time 
to discuss balance of trade, etc. While foreign nations 
held many hundreds of millions of our national, munici- 
pal, and railroad bonds, we were likely to be at any time 
thrown into financial tronble by the endden return to us 
of these obligations, whenever extraordinary financial 
disturbances occurred abroad, through war or other 
causes. We are now fast obliterating this element of 
trouble by cancelling the indebtedness, 





A Neat Tethering Pin.—Mr. “I. N. L.," of 
Cincinnati, who likes to see his 
handsome Jerseys on the lawn, 
has devised a tethering pin 
which we engrave from his 
sketch. He writes as follows: 
‘** Having tried several different 
styles, I regard this as ‘the 
thing,’ better even than one 
you illustrated in September. 
It is made of }-in. round iron, 
and is 18 in. in hight, leaving 
12 in. above ground when in 
place. The loose ring at the 
center is about 3 in. in diameter. 
The points are sharpened flat, 
and are at right angles to each 
other ; this makes them casier 
to drive, and prevents the 
points frm springing out. 

here is no chance for an ani- 
mal to get a line tangled or 
foul on such a pin. A pinof 
this style is cheaply made, 
costing about 25 cts. each, and 
is much more sightly than an ordinary single pin."’ 








To Gum a Boynton Cross-Cut Saw.— 
“Subscriber.” A Boynton cross-cut saw will not need 
gumming when filed properly. File between the teeth 
when sharpening the saw. The best thing to gum it is 
an emery whecl, which is kept in every machine shop. 
If you can do no other way, gum it with a cold chisel. 
‘‘Gumming’’ is the technical term for deepening the 
spaces between the teeth of a cross-cut or other saw. 





A Strong Halter for tying bulls or oxen, which 
at the same time will 
not wear the hair from 
their necks, may be 
made by taking a stout 
tie-chain and covering 
the portion which goes 
around the neck with 
leather, as shown in 
the engraving. The 
strength of the chain 
is thus secured, while 
it is prevented from 
disfiguring a handsome 
animal. The covering 
can be done by any 
harness maker, or by any one who can usc a waxed end. 

The Cotton Worm,—Prof. C. V. Riley, Ento- 
moloyist to the Dept. of Agriculture, called on us on his 
return from the far South, where he has been to organize 
a Commission to investigate the cotton worm with some- 
thingof the thoronghness that marked the work respect- 
ing the western locust. The chief field work will be 
done by Prof.’s A. R. Grote and J. H. Comstock, aided 
by several local observers in the principal cotton States, 
Prof. R. discovered what, if known before, has not, to 
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our knowledge, been panied: via that certain glands 
on both the leaves and flowers of the cotton plant exnde 
atthe proper seasou a swect secretion, that serves as a 
lare to the moths, and brings them tothe plont where 
they lay their eggs. This enggests a method of trapping 
the parent insect early in the season, It was found that 
in the few cases where Paris Green was used to destroy 
the caterpillars, it was employed in a crude and wasteful 
manner, When the observations are concluded, we shall, 
no doubt, have a report of great value to all cotton 


growers, and incidentally to the whole country. 





An Interesting Account of a large French 
farm, mainly redeemed from what had for hundreds or 
thousands of years been an uncultivated waste, is given 
by our special correspondent on page 413. There are 
hundreds of thonsands of acres on Long Island and else- 
where, almost at the doors of New York City, which a free 
use of capital, intelligently expended, would change to 
beautiful farms and gardens, at an ultimate large profit to 
the investor, and to the benefit of the country generally. 





Cow-Milking Apparatus—Later Opin- 
fon.—In the American Agriculturist for September 
(page 331) we gave somewhat extended remarks express- 
ing our views upon this subject. Numerous inquiries 
continue to come from our readers, and we have been 
canvassing the various reports of trials recently received. 
As stated in September, careful owners of cows may 
keep one set of well-made tubes on hand for temporary 
use in cases of badly cracked or severely sore teats; but 
from all we can gather to this date, we advise not to use 
any of these implements for ordinary milking. They are 
unnatural in their action, and several well informed gen- 
tlemen of our acquaintance believe that, in their experi- 
ence. not only have the teats been injured in some in- 
stances at least, but the flow of milk has decreased. The 
end aimed at in allowing them to be advertised in our 
columns, viz., to obtain a general trial, has been se- 
cured, and lest there should injury arise from their use 
by careless persons, we decide to exclude them from our 
business columns—at least until such trials as we advised 
in our former article are made, and until it is positively 
shown that they are valuable for general use, and that 
they have no injurious effect upon the flow of milk. 





Early Chickens.—“ B. K ," Taunton, Mass. An 
incubator. is a good.thing if rightly and intelligently 
managed, and this requires almost constant personal su- 
pervision. - The larger portion of all the chickens raised 
in France—the greatest poultry nation of the world—are 
hatched by incubators. A building on the greenhouse 
plan is needed to produce chickens in winter, whether 
hatched by a live hen or a wooden one. With such a 
honse, and conveniences for growing oats and rye under 
giass to feed them until the spring grass comes, chick- 
ens can be raised as well in winter as in summer. A be- 
ginner will succeed best by setting hens to come off at 
the same time the chicks would hatch in the incubator, 
and then giving each hen 20 to 30 chicks to care for. It 
is well also to Jet the incubator hatch even the eggs the 
hen sits upon, by taking them from her a few days be- 
fore her time is out; she thus is prevented from crush- 
ing the young things before they emerge from the shell, 
The best fowls for eggs, in the opinion of many, are the 
Leghorns, white or brown ; for meat the Light Brah- 
mas; for both eggs and meat the Plymouth Rocks. The 
“Poultry World,’ Hartford, Ct., and the *‘ Poultry Bulle- 
tin,’ 54 Cortland St. New York, are good poultry journals. 





Sealy Legs in Fowls.—“ Mrs. O.,” Ringgoid Co., 
fowa. As we have often stated, scaly legs in fowls 
are caused by a parasitic mite which burrows under 
the skin of the shank and feet. They may be do- 
etroyed by applying a mixture of lard and kerosene oil. 

Bloody Miltk.—‘“N. C. T.,’’ Warren Co., Pa. 
Bloody milk is a symptom of congested udder, which 
soon turns to garget. In a case in the writer's dairy, re- 
lief was soon obtained by rubbing the quarters of the 
udder affected with a mixture of 7 parts of glycerine and 
1 part of iodide of potassium ; and giving in the feed one 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda every evening for three 
days, and after that giving half an ounce of the same 
every alternate day until the trouble ceased. 





Cost of Dairy Barn-—‘P. F. H.," N. Y. The 
cost of the dairy barn shown on page 425, Nov. 1877, de- 
pends on the size. The writer has just built a baen for 
14 cows, 50 fect long x 24 feet wide and 16 feet high, 
with dressed floor above, dressed boards outside; all 
complete at a total cost of six hundred dollars. 





Power of a Horse.—‘J. A., Jr... Augusta, Ga. 
The tractive power of an average horse moving two 
miles an hour, is equal to 166 pounds. This is steady 
work. If a horse were fastened to an immovable post 
by a chain anda spring balance, and were to make a 
steady pull he could exert double the above power, or 








over 300 pounds, but could not maintain it. If forced to 
his utmost strength in leaping, he would exhibit a force 
at least equal to his weight, increased by his velocity. 
A horse is able by a sudden spring to break a chain that 
would lift a ton or more suspended in the usual way. 





Pasturing Hogs on Barley.—“T. A. M.,” 
Queensboro, Ky. The awns or bristles upon ripe barley 
would probably be dangerous to hogs turned in to feed 
upon it. But if the barley is pastured when green, it 
would be quite safe, and almost equally nutritious with 
the ripe grain, the straw of which would not be eaten. 
We would turn in the hogs just as the ears begin to show. 

A Feed Rack for sheep, which affords double 
security against waste of fodder, is here illustrated. 
Figure 1 shows a rack in quite common use, and it isa 
very convenient one, as it saves mach room, is porta- 
ble, and the box at the bottom allows the feeding of 
grain. The improved form is represented in figure 2, 
and consists simply in the addition of an extra frame, 
hinged to the outer edge of the feed-box on each side; 





Fig. 1.—CONVENIENT FEED-RACK FOR SHEEP. 


it may be closed and fastened by hook and staple to the 
main rack when not in use. This frame permits the 
sheep to eat from the rack, but is an extra guard against 
the waste of hay, or of grain or roots. It compels the 
sheep to stand square to the rack, so that there is less 
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Fig. 2,—FERED-RAOK EXTRA FRAME, 


crowding, and prevents them from putting their feet 
into, or fouling the grain-box. The frame on one side 
of the rack, in figure 2, is represented as closed. 





Roup.—“T. W.S.,"’ Spencer, Mass. Fowls exposed 
to dampness in severe weather, are apt to take cold, 
which often culminates in Ronp. The writer has cured 
this disease by injecting kerosene into the nostrils by 
means of a bulb syringe, and then using it to gargle the 
throat; the latter is effected by holding the throat close 
enough to prevent swallowing, and after the gargling 
pouring the liquid out on to the ground. Repeat this 
once the next day; then feed with boiled rice and scald- 
ed milk, keeping water away fora few days. I. K. F. 





Poultry House.—"S8. W.” shonld build in the 
side hill, sloping south, making the floor 18 inches below 
the surface on the front side. The foundation walls 
should be of stone, Iaid in mortar. and extend to or 
above the surface. A tight floor of boards, raised a little 
-from the ground, to make a dead-air space, is cleaner, 
warmer, and better than the bare earth, and permits 
more fowls to be kept in the same space. spe 


The Best Cement.-—‘“S. W. C.,”’ Deer Isle, Me. 
‘Portland cement’ is the strongest, but the dearest. 
“American Rosendale Cement” is as good for all or- 
dinary purposes, but it requires more time toset. Any 
cement will crack if frozen when saturated with water. 





Salt on Wheat.—A New Jersey farmer writes, 
that he has applied salt to his wheat fields; and the re- 
sult was a healthier growth, an increase in yield, and 
comparative freedom from insects, He writes of another 





who thinks that he cleared a prospective torn-teld ‘of 
wire-worms, by sowing eight bushels of salt per acre. the 
fall previous to planting. Whether salt can be applied 
to the soil in sufficient quantity to destroy insects and 
not bein too great excess for the healthy growth of the 
crop is still an undecided point, upon which careful ex- 
periments are needed. Whatever may have been ite ef- 
fect upon the wire-worms, it was no doubt useful, not In- 
deed as directly nourishing the plants, but in acting as 
a solvent of plant-food in the ground, which was not 
before in a form available by the roots of the. plants. 


Saving Seed Corn.—‘ W. A. D.,” Fillmore Co., 
Minn. To save seed-corn successfully in a cold climate, 
you should not keep it in a warm place, or especially 
where itis warm but a part of the time, as there is danger 
that the changes of temperature may destroy the germi- 
native power, Continued warmth is also conducive to 
decomposition, which will destroy the life of the seed. 
Corn and similar seeds are best kept in a dry, coo] room, 
where the temperatare is uniform. When your seed from 
the “‘smail pile kept over the living-room” failed to ger- 
minate, the cause was probably due to both dampness 
and warmth, which incited incipient decay. Seeds differ 
greatly in the degree of cold they. will endure without 
losing vitality. Corn has germinated after having been 
subjected to the most intense cold of the polar regions, 
and an experiment is reported in which other seeds 
germinated after having been frozen into acake of icc. 








Trapping the Mosquito.—A correspondent 
near Boston sends the following morning treatment of 
the mosquito, which is new to us; it has the advantage 
over the usual slaughter with a damp towel, as it does 
not stain the ceiling, and the disadvantage that it does 
not take the insect fasting: ‘“‘ My wife has got—out of 
her own head—a little dodge which I think worth know- 
ing. Wecan't abide mosquito-nets over the bed. We 
do the best we can with netting in the windows, sup- 
posed to keep out the mosquitoes and let in the air. 
But the plagues do get in, and of a morning sometimes 
my wife is a sight to behold. At daylight they settle on 
the ceiling overhead, digest their supper, and meditate 
on the ‘good time coming’ at the next nightfall. Now 
comes my wife’s turn. She keeps a tumbler with about 
a half inch of benzine in it ; this she seizes, and, mount- 
ing ona high chair. or some steps, quickly and quietly 
brings up the mouth of the tumbler against the ceiling 
over the mosquito, which is chloroformed with the vapor 
in three seconds, and falls into the fluid below."’....One 
of the printers in trying this, arranged a twisted wire to 
support the tumbler at the end of a broom handle, which 
much facilitates the operation. 

Home-bred vs. Imported Stock.—A long 
time subscriber to the American Agriculturist, who is 
now engaged in the cattle business jn both Iowa and 
Nebraska, writes as follows: ‘It is the opinion of many 
persons, that animals imported from Europe are far 
superior tu our own. Speculators, taking advantage of 
this idca, are importing draft horses of an inferior grade, 
Yet at the same time many are fine animals of superior 
quality. The same ie true of imported Jerscy and Dutch 
(or Holstein) cows. The true test of the relative value of 
imported and home-bred cows is a careful comparison of 
the milk and butter records of both; this. will give re- 
sults to which the mere facts of importation and pedi- 
gree will be bnt sccondary. If this test were made, 
thonsands of dollars now sent abroad for imported stock 
could be employed and circulated at home to the ad. 
vantage of all concerned,” 


Improved Plymouth Bock.—“W. H.,” Sara. 
toga Co., N. ¥. The Improved Plymouth Rock fowls ori 
ginated with F. H. Corbin, of Newington, Ct. Thisstrain 
reproduces itself true to feather and form. The form 
is peculiar, being plump in the breast and square as to 
body, and is very much better than the original Amcrican 
Dominique, which was a smaller bird. The Improved 
Plymouth Rock is one of the best breeds for eggs and 
the tavle, as it combines the fleshy body of the Asiatic 
fowls, with the productiveness in eggs of the Leghorns. 
The hen is a good mother, and, what is unusual, the cock 
is a remarkably good foster parent to the young chicks, 


A New Early Tomato, *“*The Alpha.»»— 
A basket of fruit of this variety was sent us on Aug. 23d, 
by Mr. Frank Ford, of Ravenna, O., aa the result of bis 
experiments during several years in procuriug a varicty 
that combined excellence of form, color and quality, with 
earliness. Mr. F. states that the specimens sent were 
gathered 94 days after the seeds were sown in the hot- 
bed. For the rest, we can say that in form, color, solid- 
ity, evenness of ripening, and good flavor, they are as 
good as the best. Owing to our absence, the basket sent 
on the 28d was not opened until the 30th, and there was 
but one tomato in the lot that was not in perfect condi- 
tion, which speaks well for the marketing qualities of the 
varicty, the future of which we shal) watch with interest. 
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Charcoal Dust.—“F. M.,” Fairfax Co., Va. This 
is quite iusoluble. and is valueless as a fertilizer. It may 
be utilized as a deodorizer in stables and closets; it will 
make a soil warm when spread upon the surface, by ab- 
sorption of the sun’s rays. In a German experiment, 
charcoal dust was spread upon the surface of a potato 
field, and resulted in a superior quality of potatoes; they 
contained more starch, which produces the “ mealy” 
quality so desirable for the table to lovers of the tuber. 


Benzine—Moths— Fire— CAUTION.—Mr. 
“W. H.S.,” writing from Chicago, Oct. 5, referring toour 
Bénzine-Moth Article, last month, says “‘they tried it 
Oct. 1, at No 1279 Indiana Ave., and found its value by 
collecting from the Insurance Companies $895, on dam- 
age to house, and $1,800 on the farniture of one floor. A 
little fire was burning in an adjoining room ; the con- 
necting door was accidently opened ; the vapor passed 
through to the fire, was ignited, a servant burned, and 
that floor of the house and its contents destroyed.”— 
Our “ cavTION ” with the October Article was not broad 
enough to cover a case like this. So, while believing in 
the value of benzine, as recommended, we add this 
CAUTION :—Never use Benzine, Naptha, or LFther, 
where there isa fire or light, or a match that can be trod 
on; nor where its vapor can escape into any other room 
where there is any possibility of any fire or light—whether 
through a door, stove-pine, or chimney hole, or any other 
opening—even a crack. Such an occurrence as that above 
named might not happen once in a thousand or ten 
thousand times, but it is best to be safe. Except when 
needed in carpets, it will be better to apply it to furni- 
ture out of doors, or in an out-house.—This substance is 
used for various purposes in the arts, and the above can- 
tion is always needed. 





Amount of feed for 200 Sheep.—“H. E. W.,” 
Westfield, Mass. A sheep of 100 Ibs. live weight will re- 
quire during the winter 3 pounds of hay and ¢ a pound 
of grain per day, or an equivalent of other food: and to 
each 100 head there may be given in addition, daily, four 
bushels of chopped turnips. At least 20 square feet of 
yard room should be allowed each sheep, and from 10 to 
15 square feet in the sheds, which are preferable to barns. 





Foul Water for Sheep.—‘J. W. D.,” Lime- 
stone, Texas. Water that is fouled by the washings of a 
sheep yard is very unwholesome for the animals them- 
selves to drink, and would certainly produce disease, 
Some arrangement to avoid it should always be made, 





Fertilizers in North Carolina.—In the Sept. 
Am, Agriculturist it was stated that “about $1,000,000” 
were expended in North Carolina yearly for fertili- 
zers, Weare now informed that the amount “ averages 
three million dollars per annum.” In the single month 
of April, 1877, there were 14.891 tuns sold, at an average 
of $50 per ton, amounting to $744,550. This high price 
is due to the credit system, or “cotton option,” which 
compels the dealers to wait until after the cotton harvest 
for their pay. In North Carolina the farmer is doubly 
protected from fraudulent fertilizer dealers, As soon as 
an “irregularity ’’ is discovered, the State sues the deal- 
er for damages, and seizes all the fertilizer of the same 
brand found on sale in the State. ‘* Not only are fertili- 
zers analyzed, but every farmer can have the chemicals he 
uses in composting home mannres, analyzed free of 
charge; and the result, together with the name of the 
manufacturer, is published in the local Siate papers.” 


Winter Oats in East Tennessee,.—“€E. H.,” 
of Greciiville, Tenn., writes that winter oats are a suc- 
cessful crop, being surer than wheat, and may take its 
place to some extent. as its cultivation is rapidly increas- 
ing. “It has many features to recommend it for general 
cultivation in the South, and as far north as southern 
portions of Indiana, Ohio, and New Jersey, and its supe- 
riority over spring sown oats is becoming so well known 
among Sonthern farmers that the latter cropis being aban- 
doned. The cats sown in the fall have so much longer 
time to grow, that they are much heavier, and yield 
more than double the crop sown in spring, while they 
Tipen ten to fifteen days carlier. Winter oats make 
the best of fall and winter pastnre, and have no rust or 
disease. So soon as our millers understand how to grind 
and prepare it, there will be a large demand for this grain, 
to make oat-mneal, which is still largely imported from 
Europe, thongh much is now made in the Northern 
States.” We learn, also, that this crop has been raised 
successfully at Framingham, Mass , and elsewhere North. 





Drained Marshes.—“ Amateur,” Bridgeport, Ct. 
Salt marshes, after the tide water has been shut out by 
diking. are soonest fitted for cultivation by thorough 
draining with open ditches—tiles are likely to get 
clogzed—and repeated plowing. Rye, oats, and grass can 
first be grown, then corn and other crops. The first 


tion of the air in decomposing and changing injurious 
compounds to neutral or useful combinations. Two 
to five years are required to bring these drained marshes 
into a good agricultural condition. 

A Feed Holder, or rather, a rack for keeping hay 
in a horse's manger, may be constructed as shown in the 
annexed engraving. It consis:s of pieces of }-inch, round 
iron welded together to make the framework. It is 
hinged to the wall with staples and rings, high enough to 
permit of the crstomary quantity of fodder to be placed 
in the manger under theframe. The weight of the iron 
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seat 
keeps the hay from being pulled out and wasted. while 
the horse can readily feed between the rods, which are 
placed about six inches apart. Any blacksmith can make 
the rack at the cost of a few hours’ time and the iron. 








Bloat in Cattle.—A French Veterinarian has 
been investigating the nature of the gases found in the 
stomachs of cows and other ruminants that had become 
bloated from over-feeding on green clover and similar 
foods. Gas present in the rumen (or “ paunch”) of a 
cow that died scarcely two hours after access to a clover 
field, was found to consist of 74.30 per cent carbonic acid, 
23.46 per cent carburetted hydrogen, and 2.21 per cent 
nitrogen. Neither oxygen nor sulphuretted hydrogen 
could be traced. In the case of a ‘‘ bloated” sheep, algo, 
76 per centof carbonic acid was found. From these 
observations, M. Reiset is led to suggest alkalies as 
remedies, especially recommending ordinary magnesia. 


Basket Items continued on page 433. 








While our humbug corre- 
spondence brings us much 
that is amusing, it has, as 
we had occasion to say some 
months ago, its serious as- 
pect, and many things come 
to our notice not caleu- 
lated to give one a high re- 
spect for human nature. A 
surgeon in large practice 
once said tous: “It some- 
times scems to me that 
every other man and woman 
has some physical defect,” 
and one to inspect our pile 
of humbng letters might re- 
ceive the impression that 
moral infirmitics and de- 
formities were quite as prev- 
alent as those of a physical 
= character seemed to be to 

. S our surgical friend. But 
when we look upon our budget as a focus where are cen- 
tered the scattered rays of wickedness from the whole 
country, the case does not after all seem so bad for poor 
humanity. In a former volume we classified the various’ 
kinds of quack doctors, one genus being those who were 

UP TO THE “RELIGIOUS DODGE,” 
and included those who pretended to be “‘ r2turned mis- 
sionaries,” who picked up their cnre-all among the can- 
nibals, or some “ minister of the gospel ” whose ** sands 
of life’? were ever so many years in “‘ running ont,” and 
for anght we know may be running yet. This stealing 
‘“*the livery of the court of Heaven, to serve the devil in,” 
is one of the meanest forms of rascality, and one which 
has found a bright, particular example in the person of 
ONE MARY E. FOSTER, 


which she is of Smithville, Tenn. Mary writes letters, 





point is to free the soil from salt, and allow thorough ac- 





| cious document is essentially the same, 











+ Northern people, etc.” 





or, rather, postals, but, perhaps, has them written, as she 
can hardly get through with them all herself. The Meths. 
dist denomination being a very large and influential one 

she now sends her favors to editors and clergymen of 
that. Mary sent usa postal. She sent others postals- 
indeed, she is so multitudinous in her correspondence. 
that she must be an important customer to the P. 0, De. 
partment for postal cards—for Mary has “a frugal mind."* 
and does not invest a 3-cent stamp plus stationery when 
a one-cent card willdo, We received Mary's postal—it 
was just too gushing, 80 we said ‘ bosh,” and threw it 
among the humbugs. Mary writes to “ editors, to minis. 
ters,”’ to ‘** Yellow Fever Relief Associations,” and others. 
varying her introduction a little, but the rest of the pre- 
We have one of 
hers addressed “to Any Minister of the Methodist 
Church in Flushing,” and we suppose similar letters haye 
gone to hundreds if not thousands of other towns. Here 
is 2 specimen of 

MARY E.'S EPISTLES. 

SMITHVILLE, Tenn , Oct. 3, 1878.—Dear Friends; Please 
see my letter on fifteenth page of the ‘* Methodist,” is. 
sued 7th ult. in yourcity. The great plague 80 drains the 
hand of charity in every direction and is so appalling that 
we are eclipsed; yet, terrific as the great scourge ig 
nothing, it seems to me, c in be worse than to seea family 
die of starvation, For three days we have been without 
food save a little boiled pumpkin, and that is nearly gone, 
re husband is wholly disabled by paralysis, and he, my- 
self, and little children must perish very speedily without 
relicf, and it is not to be had here. My letter published 
in the paper was engoertes by the best of evidence, on 
which you will see the editor commends it to the chari- 
table. The evidence, in addition to endorsement of sta‘e- 
ment and character, showed me to be more than twenty 
years a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Now 
my dear friends and brethren in Christ, will you please 
hear the cries of my dear little famishing children, to- 
gether with the heart pleadings of an agonizing father 
and mother, whose sick of most oe distress 
cannot much longer bear the scene. Oh! Jesus, my Say- 
iour, help us! How can I bear it longer? Shall this return 
to me void? I will trust in God, throngh you, to send 
food, as upon the raven’s wing. Heaven help you to 
make all due allowance for the importunity of a mother’s 
bleeding heart. Yours in Christ, Many E. Foster. 


Letters to ministers conclude by requesting: ‘* Please 
present my case at your next meeting, and ask help ere it 
is too late.” It seems that 

BEVERAL PAPERS WERE CAUGHT 
by this appeal; among them onr friends of the ‘‘ Metho- 
dist,’ who gave it the benefit of their wide circulation. 
The ** Methodist,” however, has made amends by pub- 
lishing the real state of Molly Foster’s affairs. The Post- 
master of Smithville writes that Moll is “‘the wife of B. 
T. R. Foster, one of the worst of men, who makes a liv- 
ing by begging and lying. He is now (11 A. M.) on the 
streets, in the hands of the police, raving drunk,”—and 
more of the same sort, and the account winds up by say- 
ing that “they are living well on the gullibility of the 
The Postmaster seems to have 
overlooked the fact that he had the power to prevent the 
Fosters from using the mails. He should have at once 
stopped their postal cards and reported the case to head- 
quarters. Foster-he-and-she have tried the same dodge 
on other denominations, never having been members of 
any, and they are reported to be “in constant receipt of 
clothing and money,” and have several thousands “to 
good.” The fact that this male and female scoundrel 
thrive by their hypocrisy is not the worse feature of the 
case. It has the effect of inducing those who have .been 
deceived by them to turn a deaf ear to the deserving. 


‘““LIGHT TO THE WORLD” 
is a favorite heading for circulars setting forth the claims- 
of varions cheap burning fluids. The sentence should 
be completed by adding—* but death to the inhabitants 
thereof.” There are many of these murderous liquids 
offered, especially in rural districts, under various names, 
The chief claim made for them is their great cheapness, 
and their safety #f burned in some particular lamp, or 
with somebody’s patent “safety burner.” We would 
most serionsly entreat our readers to let everything of 
this kind alone—‘‘gerionsly,” because it is a matter of 
life and death—especially death. These things are called 
somebody’s fluids. —Let all ** flnids * alone—eat nothing, 
drink nothing, take as medicine nothing, put upon your 
land nothing, give your animals nothing, and especially 
burn nothing, that is eecret. We advise the use of Paris 
ercen as an insect poisen, because its safety consists m 
the fact that its real composition and deadly qualities are 
known. An intelligent person can safely handle Paris 
green or gunpowder, because he knows the danger. If 
Paris green were sold as ‘* Pest Poison,” and gunpowder 
as “explosive granules,” they would be a hundredfold 
more dangerous than they now are. Burn nothing that 
requires a pecniiar “safety” burner. 
KEROSENE OF TUE LEGAL STANDARD 

is safe—all other burning “ fluids” or “ liquids,” or what. 
not, are unsafe. The difference in price is many thon- 
sand times less than nothing as compared with the risks. 
Use as many “safety burners” or ‘ non-explosive * 
lamps as you please, but a/zways vse safe and non-explosive 
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oft. __It sometimes seems strange how frauds “as old as 
the hills” to us, strike those to whom they are uew. 


Ten or fifteen years ago the schemes for disposing of 
“THE QUEER” OR COUNTERFEIT MONEY, 


were ‘as plenty as blackberries:” indeed our humbug 
articles of those days were largely occupied by them. We 
have so often shown up the fraud that it seems like gal- 
yanizing a corpse toallude to itat this day after so long ago 
having explained the whole matter in the fullest detail. 
In brief, there is no law to prevent one from fering to 
supply counterfeit money. These shrewd chaps know 
that only those willing to be rascals will treat with them. 
They are too wide-awake to have any counterfeit money 
at all—not a dollar. Their whole object is to get hold of 
the geod money of foolish knaves by promises, and give 
nothing in return, knowing that their victims dare not 
“squeal,” as they will expose their own rascality, The 
style of correspondence in this line has changed, and as 
the present form is so unlike the old style, we give here 


A SPECIMEN LETTER. 


My dear Sir, I wish to secure the services of a reliable 
person in your county to push the sale of a certain class 
of goods which I mannfactnre. I guarantee 100 per cent 
profit and over according to the amount of capital in- 
vested. The goods are used by every one and the busi- 
ness is strictly confidential as it is the same as all other 
large-paying enterprises it is not exactly legitimate, pos- 
sibly yon can guess its nature? Shonld you be willing 
to engage let me know as soon as possible and I will 
send you full particulars. Iam yours én con. nce 

New York City N, Y. J. B. W., Bower 

This business is only for those open for most anything 
there is money in. 

It is an old story revamped. We have often exposed 
it, and could not but beamueed at the honest indignation 
of a gentleman i; Delaware at receiving a proposal like 
the above, and at the earnestness with which he pro- 
posed to us to have the Mayor set a ‘** detective” on the 
track..... This mention of detective reminds us of 

THE ‘‘SECRET SERVICE’ HUMBUG. 

We have already warned our readers against having 
anything to do with the so-called ‘‘ Secret Service” con- 
cerns wherever they may hail from. We are reminded to 
repeat this warning by the receipt of a letter, which says: 
“it has been reported to us” that we have mentioned 
this company as “ illegitamate,” and done and left un- 
done various matters. As we find next to no signature 
to the letter, merely ‘* Sec’y,”’ we hardly take it as proof 
of the “legitamacy”’’ of anything. We do not care 
whether any particular ‘Secret Service Company” is 
better or worse than any other, we shall warn our readers 
against having anything to do with any one of them. In 
the present condition of society, ‘‘ detectives ’’ are some- 
times necessary evils, as are scavengers and hang-men, 
but we do not mean, if we can help it, that the ranks of 
executioners, or the scavengers of material filth, or the 
scavengers of social filth—the detectives—shall be recruit- 
ed from among farmers’ sons. There are enongh persons 
Mentally and morally so constituted as to fit them to be 
detectives; such will naturally find their occupation. 
We do not approve of the scheme, and shall try in all 
proper ways to prevent our readers from being tempted 
by the promise of gain, from becoming living lies. A de- 
tective is only successful as he appears to be that which 
heis not. He gains the friedship cf a man—rogne it may 
be, but still a man—only to betray him. ‘Whether it is 
morally right for the law to employ such agents, we will 
not discuss, but we are quite sure that they should be 
employed only by the law, and that no **‘ Company * has 
any business withthem, If this ‘* Sec’y”’ can, for money, 
bny the services of persons mean enough to go into the 
spy business—so utterly lost to all proper feeling as to 
engage in the business of man-trapping—we shall en- 
deavor that his detectives shall not come from the readers 
of the American Agriculturist, It only needs that the 
mean, sneaking character of your dirty business shall be 
known, for every honest young farmer to reject your 
offers—imperative subscription to your paper (price $2) 
included.—By the way, Mr. ** Sec’y,’’ what a high old de- 
tective shop you must keep !—The only way your crew 
of spies and sneaks can succeed is through secrecy—yet 
you go and publish in your paper their. portraits with 
their names!! We only wish we had space to reproduce 
your “ portraits.”"—No one would ever join such a bad 
looking crew! Did you not make a mistake and repro- 
duce these pictures from the “‘ Rogues’ Gallery ?”—Wood 
engraving can not have reached a high development in 
your town, or you must have some remarkable people in 
your employ (paper $2 per annum). One man has one 
of his eyes staring like a peeled onion, while the other 
looks like a cranberry. What nonsense it all is, is shown 
up in capital style by the “ Buffalo Express,” for they 
have or had—it is now shut up—a “ Secret Service” shop 
in Buffalo also, The article is appropriately headed. 


‘* HUNDREDS OF FOOLS,” 


and gives the whole thing a first rate exposure. The 
“Express”’ is rather severe though on the foolish chaps 
who have applied for employment on this ‘ Secret Ser- 





vice,” in giving their letters with names and dates. One 
poor fellow refers to his neighbors, ‘‘ they never. noing 
me to reviel a secrit yet to enny pursson ; ” another says : 
‘i think i would Bee qualified to fill the place, i never was 
noan to tell a secret in mi life.” This ‘* INTERNATIONAL 
Secret Service Company ” consisted of just one man—- 
one Hopkins—and when Hopkins was arrested and put 
in jail as a fraud, they had the whole ** Company.”—* In- 
ternational * Hopkins was unlike some other companies, 
as he asked $3 for his paper. He had at the bottom of his 
letter sheets “ All Communications Strictly Confidential” 
—which is a good thing to have—ain’t it now, Mr. Sec’y? 
MEDICAL HUMBUGS. 
seem, as the market reports say, to have an “ upward 
tendency,” and we have several very interesting ones, 
but as our space is limited, we take the briefest pam- 
phlet, that of one ‘* Magnetic cure,” a name not indicat- 
ing originality, by one Heath. It is of only 16 pages, 
each of the size of a small letter envelope, 8 pages being 
devoted to the business of getting agents, and the others 
to “‘A Chapter of My Own Life,” etc. We have seen a 
great many quack medicine stories, but never one quite 
so stupid as this—Heath is evidently a green hand. He 
‘* was born with a good constitution,’’ but as he fails to 
tell the street and number, we may doubt whether he 
was born at all? Heath grew up, became a doctor, had 
fever and ague, had it bad, and ‘“‘at last guided as I 
firmly believe, by the hand of Providence, I 
OBTAINED A COMBINATION, 


which, when tested on my own person, at once brought 
relief."” Was there ever anything more prosaic? No 
Indian squaw, no picking up the recipe on the sea shore 
enclosed in a bottle, no old woman, no nothing. ‘ The 
effect is like Magnetism’’ his wife remarked one day, 
and it was called the ‘“‘ Magnetic cure.”’ And ‘* Agents 
are wanted in every town inthe U. 8.” It isa very dull 
pamphlet, tut its peculiarity consists in its pictures. 
We have as a frontispiece a female standing on nothing 
in particular, scattering flowers. Then we have a cut 
of the plant that furnishes Slack pepper, for the sake of 
variety probably, placed sidewise instead of upright, 
then lastly we have a very dark view of a landscape 
labeled, ‘‘ Where the Cerasin grows.”” The funny thing 
about it all is, that there is no reference to the pictures 
in the pamphlet. As ‘‘Cerasin” is the name of “ Cherry- 
tree gum,” we cannot see why we should have a picture 
of the place where it grows in a fever and ague pam- 
phiet, which we only notice as being quite the most 
stupid of anything in this line of literature, that has 
fallen under our notice—and that is saying a good deal, 


The New York Horticultural Socicty 
held its Autumn Exhibition, beginning Wednesday, 
Sept. 25th, and continuing for the rest of the week. As 
a whole, the show was the best the Society has yet held, 
and while choice plants were its strong feature, the fruit 
was more abundant and finer than on any former occa- 
sion. The only draw-back was in the horrors called 
floral designs, some of which were so distressing as to be 
‘Horticultural Absurdities,” and are referred to in an 
article elsewhere with that title. We have seen no re- 
port of the prizes ; the competition in some classes was 
very close,and it would be interesting to know theawards. 
The collections that most interested us, were those of 
wild flowers, made by the sons of Doct. F. M. Hexamer, 
of New Castle, Westchester Co., N. ¥,, who appear to in- 
herit the tastes of their father. This Society has yet to 
learn the value of printer's ink. Its exhibitions are not 
properly announced, and are not sufficiently advertised ; 
the daily papers give them but little attention, and 
after the prizes are awarded, no report of them appears— 
so faras we are aware. It should be recollected, that 
those who send fruits, flowers, etc., from a distance, do 
it in part for the publicity it gives their establishments. 
As now managed, it is too much like a close corporation. 








Horse-Shoe Nails. 


—_—<—_— 

One of the most prominent of all causes of lameness 
in horses is the slivering of poorly made nails, a por- 
tion of which pierces the sensitive part of the foot. Fig- 
ure 1 {illustrates how this may occur, even without the 
knowledge of the shoer, as part of the nail follows its 
proper course, and is clinched on the outside of the hoof, 
as if it were the whole nail. Even if the splinter has so 
pricked the horse, as to convince the shoer of the fact, 
and he attempts to draw the nail, it will often break off 
and leave a piece in the foot, to remain a festering cause 
of lameness, it may be forlife. In figure 2 is represented 
a nail which has splintered in the foot, and broken when 
being drawn out It is said that this nail was made from 
cold rolled iron, and slivered when being driven by a 
shoer in Providence, R.I. @ represents the part which 
was clinched on the outer surface of the hoof; A that 
which was driven throngh the soft lamina lining the 
hoof, and into the coffin bone, where it was broken off. 








Lockjaw followed, and resulted in the loss of a $1,000 
horse. There was less difficulty of this kind in the days 
when blacksmiths made their own nails from the best 
Norway iron ; but of late years, since machine-made nails, 
costing but a fractional part as much, have come into 
use, lameness from this cause has been frequent and 


Fig. 1.—SPLINTER PIERCING THE COFFIN BONE. 


expensive. To make a horse-shoe nail by machinery, 
which would be equal in texture to the hand-made nails, 
and could be sold at a low price, has been the effort of 
the Putnam Nail Company of Boston, Mass, After years 
of experimenting, they perfected machinery which, es- 
sentially, is a series of small hammers that, in operation, 
pound upon a rod of hot iron, turning out a finished, 
pointed nail, in every respect equal to any made by hand. 
It is well known that iron shaped by machinery, when 
cold, readily splinters, as may be shown by twisting a 
piece of wire; and it is now claimed, becausé ordinary 








Fig. 2.—KiLLED A $1,000 HORSE. 


machine-made horse-ehoe nails are cut and pressed outof 
cold iron, that they splinter from that cause; while those 
hammered out of iron at a welding heat, do not so splin- 
ter, and hence are superior to any others. The ** Putnam 
hot-forged and hammer-pointed horse-shoe nails* are 
recommended by many of the most prominent horsemen 
and farriers in the country, who corroborate the state- 
ment of the manufacturers that these nails do not sliver 
in driving, and that they combine strength, toughness, 
firmness, and freedom from flaws to a remarkable degree, 





Some Rifle Shooting Notes. 


A large number of queries about guns, rifle shooting, 
etc., have accumulated on our table. The following will 
answer two score or more of them :—[I.] The new long- 
range bullet weighs 550 grains, the same as its predeces- 
sors, and only differs in length and point. Fig. 1 is the 
exact size and 
form of the old- 
er one (diame- 
ter 4/,,9ths of 
an inch, and 
length 1}-inch), 
Fig. 2 is the 
new one (diam- 
eter 44/, ,9ths; 
length 19/,,- 
inch), The lat- 
ter cleaves the 





"Fig, 2. 
air more readily, requires 3 or 4 minutes of a degree 
less elevation for 1,000 yards, and is a little less swayed 
by the wind on account of its greater velocity. ‘The 
pointed bullet would have greater penetrating 


power, but less “smashing” effect in striking 
an animal than the blunted point .,.[{I1.] Experts 
are using harder bullets than formerly, 1 part. tin 
to 15 of lead was generally adopted, but most now nse 1 
to 11... [III.] The “ best shots” are those who regularly 
keep upahigh score. Extraordinary scores may occur 
in any one’s experience. Within two months after mak- 
ing the first shot at 1,000 yards, the writer put 18 out of 
20 successive shots into the bull’s-eye and the two other 
close to it, and this in a wind which required aiming 73¢ 
feet to the left, a steady wind, however; but we would 
not like to guarantee being able to repeat that score 
once in every ten or twenty trials. Mr. Selph, of New 
Orleans, acquired mnch reputation for a great score or 
two, but the writer easily excelled his score when shooting 
with him on the same target. Prof. Dwight madea noted 
score at Pittsburg, but fell much behind at Creedmoor. 
Mr. Partello, of Washington, has made the highest score 
yet, viz., 44 bull’s-eyes out of 45 shots, at 800, 900, and 
1,000 yards. He will be cheerfully awarded the cham- 
pionship by all riflemen when he. repeats the 
score, or makes three or four more scores anywhere 
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near his now famous one....{IV.] A general rule for 
long-range shooting is that the bullet weigh about 5 
times as much as the powder; or 105 grains of powder 
to a 550-grain bullet. The writer, after several trials, 
adopted 97 grains, and has not found reason to change, 
Our 2}-inch shells will not hold more in ordinary load- 
ing, though 100 to 105 grains have been put in by drop- 
ping the powder into them through a 3-feet glass tube. 
....[V.] Five to ten per cent more of powder will pack 
into a shell by pouring it slowly directly into the neck of a 
fannel from a hight of a foot or more, or through a long 
smooth tube .. [VI.] The weapon used by Mr. Partello 
was the ‘Remington Creedmoor,” the same one offered 
as premium 92, page 447, of this paper....[VII.] Cyan. 
ide of Potassium is the best cleaner for used shells. 
Remove the exploded caps or primers; wash them out in 
two or three waters; immerse them three to five minutes 
in a solation of a lump of cyanide the size of a small egg 
in 2 or 3 quarts of water; pour off the cyanide, and wash 
with plenty of water; then dry them thoroughly, stand- 
ing upright, on a dish in a warm, but not very hot oven, 
or other place. The cyanide solution can be kept covered 
for future use, adding a little lump more, as needed. 
Norte that it is very poisonous ; keep it safe from children, 
or others ; also from spattering eyes, face or hands .. 





(VIII.] The velocity of a 550-grain bullet with 100 grains 
of powder, going 1,000 yards, starts at about 1,400 feet per 
second, and ends at 1,000 yards at, about 650 feet per sec 

ond, having a velocity of nearly 900 feet per second at 50¢ 
yards or midway. The resistance of the airconstantly re- 
tards it. The total time isa little under 3 seconds for 1,000 
yards, or 3,000 feet....[IX.] A bullet would fall about 16 
feet the first second, 48 feet the second second; 80 feet 
the third second; or 144 feet in 3 seconds. To overcome 
this falling, the rifle is aimed much above the target—from 
125 to 169 feet above it for 1,000 yards, depending upon 
the powder, a front or rear wind, condition of the atmos- 
phere, etc., but the sights are arranged to aim directly 
at the target as shown in fig. 3....[X.] The path of the 
bullet is so high, that if a man were on the top of a high 
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Fig. 4. 

load of hay, midway between the target and the rifle- 
man, and the latter should aim under the wagon, the 
man on the hay would be perfectly safe, as the bullet 
would pass far above him....[XI.] An approximate 
idea of the path of a bullet of 550 grains and 100 grains 
powder, for 1000 yards, is indicated by fig. 4, but the éde- 
vation is magnified to 7 times, for convenience. ...[XII.] 
A front-sight wind-gauge, with spirit level, is used on all 
long-range target rifles. Some soldiers, however, are 
making very creditable scores even at 500 to 1000 yards, 
by holding against the wind. A very strong wind will 
sway a bullet 20 to 30 feet in its flight of 1000 yards. 








New Breeds of Cattle are not always im- 
provements on the old. Butif the Aberdeen Polled 
Cattle, the Herefords, and the Guernseys are not 
improvements, they are certainly winning a promi- 
nent place among the established favorite breeds. 
The Aberdeen Polled Cattle recently carried off the 
grand sweepstakes prize of $500 at the Paris Expo- 
sition, as the ‘‘best animals for all purposes ”’ in 
the foreign section, including Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Devons, Sussex, Aberdeens, Angus and Gal- 
loways, Suffolks, West Highlanders, Jerseys, Alder- 
neys, Ayrshires, Kerrys, Longhorns, Dutch, and 
others. A prize of equal value was offered for the 
best group in the entire show of beef-producing 
animals, which was also awarded to the same breed. 
And these prizes were won in competition with 
nearly 2,000 animals from all parts of cattle-breed- 
ing Europe. The record that this breed has been 
recently making not only at Paris, but generally, 
bids fair to place it in the front rank, A nearly re- 
lated breed, the Norfolk Polled, was described in 
the August and September numbers of the American 
Agriculturist.. The Polled Suffolk, Galloway, Angus 
or Aberdeen, and Norfolk, are all closely allied 
breeds, possessing many points in common. The 
Hereford is a breed little known in this country, 








but of late it has been winning a leading position 
as furnishing beef animals very often superior to 
the Shorthorns, as indicated by reports of the Eng- 
lish exhibitions for a year ortwo past. The Guern- 
seys are gaining prominence for the dairy, for size, 
and for the amount and high color of their butter, 
even standing ahead of the Jerseys or Alderneys. 
We welcome these new breeds, and trust that 
they may be appreciated according to their merit, 





Editorial Correspondence From the 
Far West. 


—~<>— 

[One of the staff of the American Agriculturist is 
now on his annual tour of observation in the 
Western States and Territories, especially those 
west of the Mississippi. While on a similar trip 
last year, his letters indicated such a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and depression, that we did not care to 
publish them. The ravages of the grasshoppers 
and the forays of Indians, or the fear of them, ap- 
prehended low prices for produce, and the uncer- 
tainty of money matters and other influences, con- 
spired to make farmers discontented and anxious as 
to the future. This year he finds all this greatly 
changed, and a very different state of feeling pre- 
vailing everywhere. Abundant crops have been 
harvested, without any serious injury from insects 
or the weather, and there is not only a general 
satisfaction with the present condition of affairs, 
but a confidence as to the future upon the part 
of business men, and also on the part of those 
who are at the foundation of all business—more 
manifestly so in the far West than elsewhere—the 
farmers themselves. We may say that our corres- 
pondent has a wide acquaintance among settlers as 
well as among the active business men of the far 
West—especially those engaged in moving the 
crops, and in supplying the wants of settlers in a 


-new country. Besides this, he is generally ac- 


quainted with those, who, on behalf of the govern- 
ment and railroad corporations, are disposing of 
lands to settlers. All these give him access to 
sources of information not open to the ordinary 
tourist, and his statements and statistics have an 
equal value with those given as “official.” Not 
only does the cheerfulness alluded to pervade the 
newer communities, but in the States of what we 
may call the “‘ Near West,” a similar feeling pre- 
vails, as shown by the following brief extracts 
from letters written by him en route.—Eps. ] 
The Farmers in Michigan 
are generaliy well pleased with the results of their 
harvests. The Hon. Z. Chandler, who is one of 
the largest landholders in the State, and who has 
seven different farms, stated that hay, wheat, and 
crops generally through the State, were heavy. 
Oats were perhaps an exception to this, being in 
many localities lighter than usual. He gave as 
the result of his observations—and he is constantly 
traveling through the State—that there were now 
no unemployed people in the State of Michigan. 
How Matters Look in Wisconsin. 

The crops throughout this State have been large, 
considerably above the average. The corn crop 
was particularly heavy. The reports forwarded by 
the officials to the main office, from the region in- 
tersected by the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road, have been of the most encouraging character. 

Minnesota, the Great Wheat State. 

The wheat crop last year amounted to between 
thirty-eight and forty millions of bushels. It was 
believed through the State, prior to the 2ist of 
July, that this year it would be 60,000,000 bushels, 
such a large area having been sown, and the crop 
everywhere looked so magnificently. But four days 
of intense heat, beginning with July 2ist, dried up 
the wheat and ripened it prematurely. Then there 
were heavy rains during the harvest season, so that 
itis now computed that there will be very little Num- 
ber One wheat, and not over twelve to fourteen mil- 
lions of bushels in the whole State, and averaging 
from eight to twelve bushels to the acre, the larg- 
est estimate being twelve. But notwithstanding the 
calamity to the wheat crop in Southern Minnesota, 
the other crops have been’ good, and show more 








than the average yield. The corn crop is the largest 
that has ever been grown in the State. There is g 
very large. immigration to Minnesota; the country 
is, so to speak, full of land-seekers, the great ma- 
jority of whom are making purchases. The July 
heat did not extend to Northern Minnesota, and 
the wheat yield there was large and of fine quality, 
The Crops in Iowa, 
Taking the State through, crops have never been 
finer, though wheat was somewhat injured. The 
corn crop was immense. At Clinton, on the west 
side of the Mississippi, the farmers assured us that 
they were in good spirits, and that their crops, par. 
ticularly wheat, were heavy, At Cedar Rapids people 
believed that better times had come. Agricultura] 
implements are very largely manufactured here, and 


* considerable beef is packed here and shipped to 


Europe. At Boone, Marshalltown, and other points, 
the feeling among the people was ofa very encour. 
aging character in regard to their future prospects, 
Dakota Territory. 
The héated term of last summer did not reach 
Northern Dakota, and the wheat crop was fine ; all 
the crops are good in Southern Dakota, some esti- 
mates making the wheat crops average 26 bushels 
to the acre. It is estimated that four millions of 
bushels of wheat will be shipped from Yankton 
over the Sioux City Road. Immigration is brisk, 
Crops in Nebraska 
have been very large throughout the State, and 
farmers and others are in the best of spirits. There 
has been a great increase in the acreage of wheat, 
many farmers, particularly in the eastern counties, 
having been last year apprehensive of the grass- 
hopper. This year all fears of this scourge were 
dispelled, and this, with the increased population, 
accounts for the increased acreage shown in the 
following table. These figures indicate a most en- 
couraging condition of agriculture in Nebraska. 
The figures for 1877, here given, are official, while 
those for the present year are based upon the re- 
turns received up to Oct. 15 by the County Clerks, 
THE PRINCIPAL CROPS IN NEBRASKA IN 1877 aND 1878, » 





1877. 1878. \ 

Winter wheat.......... 50.188 30.6442 bushels, 
Spring wheat.......... 9,498,268 17.105,966 * 
Indian corn ..35.66.35.' 82,636,727 45,147.355 . “ 
y ‘ 2,931,000 *“ 
5,254,650 “ 
9.841.009 * 
$ 65,745 “ 
POURIOLS S 6.0.63 6:0 s08"'c . 778,330 2,839,360 “ 
ce ee re 98,973 233,200 “ 


The bulk of hay being cut from wild grass, no re- 
turns are made in Nebraska. The crep is this year 
a very heavyone. It is computed that the number 
of hogs have increased this year from about five 
hundred thousand up to seven hundred thousand, 
There has likewise been a considerable increase in 
the number of sheep and horses. The population 
of Nebraska in 1870 was 122,933. The returns for 
1877 showed the number of inhabitants to be 318,- 
748. The immigration this year has been unpre- 
cedentedly large, and the returns for 1878 will aoe) 
a population of over four hundred thousand. / The 
appraised value of land has increased during the 
past year in the eastern and other portions of the 
State. Should the crops continue to be as good 
as during 1877 and 1878, it is thought that lands 
will materially enhance in price in the future 
—a matter of no little interest to those farmers 
and others who contemplate coming to this State 


Profitable Use of Young Dairy Calves. 

With corn bringing only fifteen cents a bushel, 
the farmers in the region beyond the Missouri be- 
lieve they can make far more money by feeding itto 
cattle than to sell it at the market price. But there 
is among the farmers a scarcity, not only of cattle, 
but of capital with which to procure them. An old 
Iowa subscriber of the American Agriculturist pro- 
poses to overcome this difficulty by bringing here 
large numbers of young calves from the dairy re- 
gions of the older Wéstern States. Having made a 
successful beginning, he is now, with increased 
capital, planning to operate on a large scale. He 
has devised a food by means of which he is enabled 
to take the calves along distance, starting with them 
even when only two or three days old, and bring- 
ing them through to their destination in good con 
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dition. , Thousands of calves in the dairy districts 
are now ‘‘ deaconed,” or slaughtered for their hides, 
the hides selling at from 40 to 50 cents, and the ren- 
net from 8 to 16 cents. Many of these calves are 
surreptitiously sold in cities for veal, bringing but 
a small price This gentleman finds that calves 
can be transported to Kansas, Nebraska, and Da- 
kota by his method at a cost not exceeding 15 cents 
a head per day for food, during the journey, while 
the carriage from Chicago is not more than $1 each. 
Once across the Missouri River, where food is plenty, 
there is a great demand forthem, when they can be 
bought at moderate rates. This method of supply- 
ing the far West with young cattle promises, if 
successful, to become quite an extensive business. 


Cheaper Shorthorns. 

While the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska are 
bringing in from the older States many Herefords, 
Devons, Ayrshires, etc., they have a decided pref- 
erence for Shorthorns. Many of these are obtained 
directly from the Blue Grass regions of Kentucky ; 
others are purchased from Iowa and Illinois, and 
still others come from New York and other East- 
ern States. During the past two years the prices of 
fancy pedigrees have materially diminished, Short- 
horn bulls which ranged from $200 to $400 in 1875-6, 
are now frequently to be had at from $75 to $100. 


Agricultural Machinery on Western Farms. 


The prairie farmer is strongly tempted to invest 
in much machinery. On account of the scarcity of 
labor, and the great amount of work that can be 
done by mowers, reapers, and other machines, he is 
very apt to run in debt, or to mortgage his land for 
means to buy them, and at once gets “‘ his nose on 
the grindstone,’’ where it is often held for many 
years. Allover the Prairie States one encounters 
pre-emptionists and land purchasers who are worry- 
ing under the debts they have contracted for ma- 
chinery. The wonderful saving of labor by their 
use makes it desirable for the settler to secure as 
many as possible of those machines, provided they 
are good. Yet farmers with small means should be 
careful how they contract for them, without seeing 
their way clearly to payment. The crops relied 
upon to furnish the means of payment may fail, and 
then comes embarrassment, One point we would 
especially enforce, i. ¢., the exercise of the greatest 
care in the selection of all farm implements and 
machines. In our intercourse with the far Western 
farmers during our visit among them last year and 
the present season, we were surprised to observe 
how utterly worthless is much of this machinery. 
It easily gets out of order, and is liable to require 
frequent tinkering and repairs, and thus becomes a 
constant source of annoyance to theowner, Agents 
for farm machinery of all kinds are to be found 
offering their wares to farmers at every turn, and, 
owing to the competition, making “‘ special induce- 
ments to purchasers.’? The farmer who has had 
little or no experience, is quite too apt to “ buy in 
haste, and repent at leisure.”” Every stranger must 
be struck by the careless manner in which costly 
machinery is left out of doors exposed to all 
changes of weather. Some make the plausible ex- 
cuse that they have no farm buildings as yet, but 
it is a very easy matter to extemporize some kind 
of shelter, even if it consisted of nothing more than 
wild hay, corn stalks, ora straw shed Many thou- 
sands of dollars are annually lost by prairie farmers 
through neglect to properly care for implements, 


A Blessing in Disguise. 

Strange as it may seem, it is the general opinion 
in far Western States, which a few years ago suf- 
fered so severely from grasshoppers, or locusts, 
that this visitation resulted in more good than 
harm, and that they were actually ‘ blessings in dis- 
guise.” Some prominent men of Nebraska argue 
thus: The State was rapidly tilling up with an 
indifferent class of people from the older States. 
Thousands who had failed in other localities, were 
coming to Nebraska with the expectation of get- 
ting a living without working for it, and as many 
others were coming without the necessary means 
to start in such a manner as would lead to success 
in the future. The new State promised to be over- 
run with a population that would prove. an incubus, — 





rather than a benefit. The grasshoppers came, and 
they weeded out this indifferent and unwelcome 
material, and left the land to be possessed by more 
worthy successors. After two or more years’ strug- 
gle with the grasshoppers, the faint-hearted gave 
out, abandoning their improvements and returning 
as they best could, to their former homes and 
friends. As a result, the farmers who remain re- 
present the pluck and courage of the country. It 
has been a ease of “ the survival of the fittest,” and 
the present population is a splendid foundation 
upon which to rest the future success of the State. 
One of the most prominent men in Nebraska, said 
tous: ‘I have no doubt that the grasshopper was 
the salvatior of our State, and has prevented us 
from being at this time in the midst of general dis- 
tress and trouble, notwithstanding the abundance 
of our crops.’’ The manner in which worthless 
elements were packed into this State in 1873, threat- 
ened not only to give au unfavorable mould and 
character to the population, but to ruin the State 
itself, The grasshoppers, however, the ravages of 
which were in many cases greatly exaggerated, 
turned back the tide, and drove away the undesira- 
ble classes who had already effected a lodgement 
here. Now, the destitute are few in Nebraska, 
and every one who will work, can earn a living. 


Fears of the Indians. 

All through the Western States, there has been, 
during October, an unsettled feeling, due to the 
forays of the Indians from their reservations. As 
is always the case at such times, the dangers are 
exaggerated, and farmers and stock-breeders are 
driving their cattle from long distances to points of 
safety, where they cannot be stampeded by the 
redskins. The number of U. 8. troops is far too 
limited to afford protection to the frontier farmers 
or ranchmen. In the elections. this fall, these 
border State men promise to make the reduction of 
the army a main issue, and assert that they will, 
without regard to past or present political pro- 
clivities or parties, vote together against those who 
do not publicly avow themselves in favor of 
properly increasing the forces of the regular army. 
Took the Advice—‘‘Go West Young Man.” 

Last Winter, an old subseriber of the American 
Agriculturist, who had been unfortunate, and was 
very much reduced in circumstances, called at 245 
Broadway, New York, for counsel and advice. He 
had a large family of children, and was very despon- 
dent about the future. We recommended him to 
obtain sufficient funds from his friends, to enable 
him to move to the West, and locate on a prairie 
farm. This advice was followed. He left Penn- 
sylvania for Nebraska, on the 26th of February 
last, and on the 16th of March, he was fairly settled 
with his family on a partially improved farm of 
480 acres, in Lancaster Co., Neb., which farm he had 
agreed: to work upon shares. We have just called 
on him (October) in his Nebraska home, to ascertain 
what success had attended his removal hither, and 
this is his report: ‘‘On reaching Lincoln, 1 paid 
$300 for a wagon and a strong team of horses— 
having brought the harness from the East. I[ 
also purchased a plow, which completed my outlay, 
the place having sufficient other implements, such 
as they were, also cattle and other stock.”? With 
his four sturdy boys he planted 100 acres of corn 
and 50 acres of spring wheat and other crops. The 
butter which he made and sold during the season, 
nearly, if not quite, paid his family expenses. 
Now, at the end of six months, he estimates the 
results of his half year’s work as follows: The 
figures represent his share of the crops, and the 
prices are, as will be seen, moderately estimated : 


2000 bushels of Corn, at 15 cents................ 00 
300 bushels of Wheat at 65 cents, deducting 

$56.10 for 66. bush. of seed wheat paid for at 

the contracted ace of 8c. per bushel,......... 138.90 
200 bushels of Oats at 2c... lee ee 50.00 
200 bushels Barley at 25c........... 06h ...h 00. dee 50.00 
250 bushels Potatoes >. SiRRer re abges ies. Sa 
10 tons of Hay at $2.50. 25.00 
25 Pigs at SRS0i5. iesecis as. ovsreih lovee posal’ 62.50 
9 Ducks at 44c .... ...... Ws tianahes aiadi > sei 3.96 
OGREUEEE BUWER ec cceccccctousacsersst deehcae & cares 3.00 

Portas, CRE SE Sa $683.36 


Considering that‘he has had a living for his fam- 
ily during these six months, the old subscriber 


above figures. He asserts that to secure an early 

competence for himself, he only requires sufficient 

money to purchase cattle. His corn and other 

grain would pay him far better to feed than to 

sell it at present prices, while the prairies afford 

any amount of pasturage and wild hay for cattle. 
Shepherd Dogs. 

Some dog fancier or breeder could make a hand- 
some sum by giving his attention to the raising 
and training of shepherd dogs, There is a large 
demand for well-trained dogs all throughout the 
sheep-growing regions of the West, and as the 
flocks of sheep multiply, this demand must increase, 

Prairie Chickens, 

Prairie chickens are abundant in Western Iowa, 
and in the country beyond the Missouri, this fall. 
Two years ago, the Legislature of Nebraska, enacted 
a law, forbidding shooting these and other birds. 
The measure was so sweeping in its provisions as 
to encounter powerful opposition from sportsmen, 
and also from those farmers who desired the change 
in their diet which these birds insured. The bill 
was ultimately pronounced unconstitutional by the 
courts; not, however, until it had been enforced 
long enough to insure a very great increase in the 
number of prairie chickens and other birds, and 
the immunity which they enjoyed from sportsmen, 
affords one explanation of the unusual abund- 
ance of prairie chickens in Nebraska, this season. 

The Chinch Bugs 
have made serious depredations in some parts of 
the far West, during the past year. Prof. Aughey, 
who has devoted much attention to the study of 
this pest, strongly advises farmers to burn their 
wheat stubble, and thus destroy the eggs which 
are generally laid at the roots of the plants. He 
assures us that, from his observations and experi- 
ments, he is confident this burning process will go 
far towards exterminating this dangerous foe, 





The Western Locust or Grasshopper—Its 
Visits no Longer Feared. 
BY PROF. 8. AUGHEY, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRAKSA, 
—>- — 

[The following, from Prof. Aughey, the well- 
known Western Naturalist, will do much to dispel 
the apprehensions of those who hesitate to go West 
for fear of the invasions of the locusts. We may 
add that the views of Prof. A. are in accordance 
with those of the U. 8. Entomological Commission 
appointed to investigate this insect.—Eps, ] 

It is well known in the West, that during the 
winter and spring of 1877, I predicted that that 
season would be the last of the locust visitations 
for many years. The U. 8. Entomological Commis- 
sion entertained the same opinion. On the 16th of 
June, 1877, Prof. C. Thomas and myself, in a re- 
port to the Governor, which was published at the 
time, used the following language: ‘*** We 
consider the danger from the young, which have 
hatched out this season in Nebraska, over, and that 
this part of the problem is solved. We also believe 
that the long series of visitations has comé toa 
close. There maybe, and doubtless will be, at ir- 
regular periods, visitations by migrating swarms, 
but it is not at all likely that the present genera- 
tion will witness another such a series as that 
which has just passed.”” The predictions made at 
that time, were singularly verified for that year, and 
have been for this. Our conclusions were based on 
facts that we had learned about the natural history 
of the locust, which have stood, and no doubt will 
stand, the tests of time. There need, therefore, be 
no fears of another series of visitations from these 
insects. Even if they should come again in the dis- 
tant future, they can not hereafter do the damage 
that characterized their last visitations. There will 
be then such a large amount of produce in the State, 
owing to the greatly increased area cultivated, that 
locusts will not be able to make much, if any, im- 
pression on the crops. Besides, the people have 
learned how to contend against them. They know 
now how to meet this enemy as it appears in spring, 
and it has lost all its terrors to them, especially 
to those who were here during the spring of 1877. 





from Pennsylvania feels we)) satisfied «with the | 
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Movable Feed-Door for Pig-Trough. 


“EK. W.,” Aroostook Co., Me., sends a drawing 
of a trough for feeding pigs. The door, C, fig. 2, is 
hung on hinges at the 
top, and when closed 
is held in position by 
the boit, Z, sliding 
down into a groove. 
When going to feed, | 
the bolt is pulled up, | 
the door is swung in 
beyond the trough, 
which is placed close \ 
against the front of 
the pen, as shown in | 
the engraving, and is 
bolted inside of the 
front of the trough. 
This holds the door in 
position, and shuts the 
pigs away from the 
trough until it is clean- 
ed out, or the swill or other food poured in, when the 
sliding bolt is raised, the door swings to its place 
by its own weight ; the fastener is then slid down 











Fig. 1.—FEED-TROUGH 
OLOSED. 
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Fig. 2.—MOVABLE DOOR TO PIG-TROUGH. 
Figure 1 
shows an end view of the trough and door. 


into the groove, and all made close. 








Belecting See Seed Corn. 


Two ears or more, dau, to a stalk, is a great 
desideratum in corn, and should be an essential 
point in selecting ears for seed. Size, however, is 
of secondary importance, the almost universal 
practice of farmers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. If the reader will take a long ear—almost any 
one—he will observe that the kernels are rather 
loosely set on the cob, and are roundish in form. 
Then take an ear of ordinary length (8 to 10 inches 
long, 8 or 10-rowed), well filled out at both ends, 
having a small cob, and the butt no larger than the 
mid¢le,—on such an ear the kernels will be so close 
set as to be flattened by the pressure, and often all 
sides will be compressed and angular, and the tex- 
ture of the grain will be more compact than on the 
loosely set cob. Now shell equal lengths of both 
ears, and it will be found that the small ear will 
yield more bulk and weight of grain than the large 
one, provided both have the same number of rows, 
and we have seen an eight-rowed ear that yielded 
as much as aten-rowed one. Any one can test this. 

The obvious inference from these facts is, to 
select for seed corn ears from stalks bearing two 
or more ears, having the kernels compactly set, the 
ends well filled—good plump kernels should cover 
the “‘nubbin’’ end of every seed ear,—the butt of 
uniform size with the rest of the ear, which should 
not taper much, but hold the same size from butt 
to tip, and a small cob. These essentials obtained, 
the larger the ear the better, of course; but the 
small ear possessing them, is better than a large 
ear without them. The shape of the kernel from 
such an ear (of Northern corn) will be long from 
the cob outward, broad crosswise of the ear, and 
very thin, and its texture will be hard and compact. 
These rules for selection of seed corn apply par- 
ticularly to the varieties known as Northern or 








‘Canad corn; but the same principles apply as well | 
to the many rowed Dent and White varieties grown 
in the West and South, and they are derived from 
the experience of intelligent, practical farmers. 





The Guenon Milk Mirror. 
—>—— 

The ‘‘ Escutcheon” or “ Milk Mirror” of Gue- 
non, long the subject of much discussion, is receiv- 
ing a practical test at the hands of a Commission 
appointed by Gov. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, to 
act under the direction of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. The result of the first reported examina- 
tion of several herds, is strong corroborative evi- 
dence of the value of the escutcheon as an indica- 
tion of the milk and butter qualities of acow. The 
following table shows, in condensed form, the ac- 
count of the cows as given by their owners, in 
comparison with the estimate of the Commission, 
which is based chiefly on the “ milk mirror,” but 
includes also the general appearance of the animal : 









































|OWNER's AcO'T.|| THEORETICAL INDICATIONS, 
#5| 8 |suilzs| 3 : 
=} 3 
Breed. | 35 : Ff 35 = as Form of 
Sao S Escutcheon. 
SUS Oo = sé & 5S 

Shortho’n —| 18 * 18 |good. 1 |Flanders Ist. 
—S —A«—t|— 18 |very g’d/ 1 do. 2nd. 
— j|—| 19 | — | 13)| 20 |I1st rate.) 1 do. 1st 
— (|-—| 9 Irich, 8 }2d rate.| 4 {Salvage 5th 
— /|-—| 17 |good. 18 |good, 8 |Flandersimp 
a 18 ‘extra. 14 |very g’d| 3 [ "do. 4t 
— |-—| 12) — {8 |] 12 igood. | 4] do. 2nd. 
— [-| 11) — | —]} 11 Jrich. 2  |Curveline 2d. 
— {—| 17 |zood.| 1%|| 18 good. | 134 Flanders Ist. 
r, Ald’y.|12) 16 |good. $19 |fair. 84 lo. 2nd. 
Guernsey {10 16 /first. 17 |first. 2 |Curveline 2d. 
Jersey....| 8 13 |me’m, 18 |medi’m.| 2 |Demijohn 2d. 
do. 6 10 |first. 16 | first. 1 |Flanders 3rd. 
Guernsey| 6 14 | — 16 /first. 24 Curveline 3d 
Jersey....) 5 12| ——/1 14 |second.| 1 (Salvage 2nd. 
do. 410; — 12 jsecond.| 1 |Curveline 2d 
do. 2 8) —j|— 12 medi’m.| 2 |Salv e 2nd 
do. 26) —/— medi'm.| 8 | Flanders 8d 
do. 9 17 /fret. '2 || 18 ‘fret. “' — (Curveline2d. 








* 10% Ibs. butter in one week; Only trial. 
is s. 3 oz. butter in one week ; iargest, milk record lost. 
8 to 20; in such cases we give ‘the average to save space. 
he table shows a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the escutcheon indications, and the recorded 
facts of the cows’ performances. This careful in- 
vestigation promises to confirm the opinion of 
stock men who have given this subject careful 
study, if this, the first trial, is an indication of sub- 
sequent results. If we carry this so far as to be 
able to judge of nearly the exact quantity and qual- 
ity of a cow’s milk before purchasing, it will be a 
great advantage, and place dairying on a more 
certain footing as a business.* 





Light Power Stone Dray. 


An improvement on the ordinary stone-boat, is 
represented in the engraving, made from a sketch 
taken at ‘‘Deerfoot Farm,” Southboro, Mass. 
The “body,” 8 ft. by 34 ft., is made of strong planks, 
with heavy side pieces, similar to an ordinary 
stone-boat. The rear wheels, 18 inches in diame- 





STONE DRAY. 


ter, are two thicknesses of plank, with iron boxes 
or hubs, and tires five inches wide, and run on @ 
heavy axle taken from a broken down cart. To 
the under side of this axle the body is strongly bolt- 
ed. For front wheels, any heavy cart wheels are 
used. The body is suspended under the axle by 
a bolt, ring, and hook, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. Sucha dray permits a greater weight to be 


‘drawn at one time, and with a much less expendi- 


ture of team force, than any stone-boat without 
wheels. With it, stone or other heavy articles 


~ eThis theory is fully explained, with {llustrations, in 





‘ Guenon on the Milch Gow,” Orange Judd Oo.: price Y5o, 





can easily be drawn long distances, and it hangs so 
low that there is little difficulty in loading it, 
while the broad tired wheels enable it to be used 
on soft ground. This dray has played an impor- 
tant part in the clearing of stony land, and in other 
improvements of “ Deerfoot Farm,” and the simple 
attachment of the low wheels has saved to the 
owner many times the amount of their extra cost, 





Relations of Fertility to Stock Breeding, 
poe See 

Barnyard manure is but the hay, grain, and roots, 
fed to animals, deprived of that portion of their 
substance used to make flesh and bone, milk and 
wool, with the wastes of the system added, and the 
whole mixed with refuse of the yard and stable. In 
practice we find that the dung of animals contrib. 
utes to the growth of crops, because it is composed 
of the substance of those crops. And since the 
quality of the manure depends on the food con- 
sumed, the manure from grain fed animals is more 
valuable than that produced from feeding roots and 
hay alone, as grain (the seed of plants) contains a 
far larger proportion of the more important elements 
of fertility, than the stem or roots of any plant. 

Investigations by Lawes and Gilbert upon the 
comparative values of manures produced from dif- 
ferent foods, showed that, when reckoning the ma- 
nure made from feeding a ton of hay at $10,00, the 
manure from a ton of 


Clover ex worth,..... $.15. ren io ee $11.00 
One ee | nelle coc cccceng se 
WwW ~o Straw bs Bde 416 a PPP PAu eo) e 9.83 
Barley Stra 8.50 ree eee 

D'c ta Cotton-s'd Cake4s. 33 Man ne Ts PRET. 7- 1.66 
Linseed Cake.......... 30.65 Swedes.............008 1.41 
a vognde ds basis ansette 10.50) Turnips.......0sscceces 1.33 
re Se ALOUINOES 9.5:090.0:0 0 0eubsabe 1,33 


The most remarkable fact in this table is, that 
the cotton-seed is worth more for manure, after © 
having served its end as a nutritious food, than its 
first cost. This is due to its unusual richness in 
potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, which are 
removed by digestion in small part only, its more 
valuable nutritious portion, the fatty ingredients, 
having little commercial value as plant food. Indian 
corn, our most prominent grain food, also gives a 
high value to the resulting manure. But in selling 
any of these for food, we only obtain a price corres- 
ponding to the amount of digestible material that 
the animals abstract from them, nothing being 
allowed for the increased value of the manure 
heap which is derived from their consumption. 

Now with every cargo of corn, oats, or barley, 
shipped abroad, we send out of the country, away 
from our farms, an amount of fertility equaling 
nearly half the entire proceeds of the grain, for which 
we get no return ; and in oil cake, more fertility than 
its selling price would purchase. Where does this 
fertility go to?—The grain and oil cake go to Eu- 
rope, to make beef and mutton for the great Eng- 
lish and other markets, and the manure resulting 
from feeding it enriches foreign soil. Indeed, it is 
largely to the feeding of cattle and sheep for beef 
and mutton, that English farmers owe the great 
fertility of their highly productive lands. 

In the light of these facts, is it not better for 
Southern farmers to convert their refuse cotton 
seed into beef and mutton, and in selling the latter 
get as much or more, than they now obtain for the 
former? while still preserving to their lands the 
great amount of fertility which is removed in the 
seed of their cotton, and which they now give away? 
In the present and increasing demand for American 
meat abroad, it is well for our farmers, East, West, 
and South, to consider the feeding of grain for 
beef and mutton, as a means of ready profit in the 
sale of meat, and for retaining the fertility which 
they are now sending over the sea in almost number- 
less cargoes. Farmers who can not afford to or can 
not conveniently raise grain for stock food, should 
consider that in every ton of grain purchased and 
fed, a large percentage of its cost is retained in the 
manure heap, perhaps ‘saving the expenditure of 
just so much money for commercial fertilizers. 
With a proper selection of animals, and with proper 
feeding and care, the beef, mutton and pork pro- 
duced, ought at least to pay the cost of food and 
labor, leaving the resulting manure as so much clear 
profit on the investment in stock, buildings, etc. 
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The Arcy Dairy Farm Near Paris. 
—<>—— 
[¥rom Our Special Correspondent.} 


The Department of Agriculture is very fully re- 


presented at the Paris Exposition. The exhibits of 
tools, machinery, fertilizers, and various farm pro- 
ducts, occupy eight different buildings, six of them 
in the French section. In Pavilion No. 1, devoted 
to ‘‘ Products of Agriculture in France,” one of the 
most interesting’ exhibits is that by the Arcy Farm, 
L. Nicolas, proprietor. Occupying a wall space, 


% feet long and 12 feet high, are four water-color 
paintings, 24 x 36 inches, showing two cow-stables, 
that accommodate 54 and 64 head of cattle ; a sheep- 
house divided into two sections, together accom- 
modating 1,400 sheep ; a model milk dairy ; maps 








chateau with | parks surrounding it, vegetable gar- 
den, and cut-houses, 65 acres ; wood land, 202 acres ; 
roads, lakes, ponds, sand-banks, etc., 7 acres. Most 
of the soil was naturally poor, and had been poorly 


| cultivated. The surface soil, composed of silica 


and white clay, was almost impermeable, and the 
subsoil, composed mostly of clay, mixed with ferru- 
ginous sand, was intermingled with stones and 
rocks. In the best parts the arable surface varied 
in depth from 16 to 24 inches. Of the 525 acres of 
unproductive land, 375 had lain waste upwards of 
70 years. During the past eighteen months this 
waste tract has been cleared and reclaimed, and 
ture land, 30 acres; orchard and vineyard, 1 acre; 
over 600 cords of stone extracted and used in con- 
structing buildings and roads. Drainage was com- 
menced soon after the purchase, and continued 














His business in the city was conducted through 
numerous agencies. Why not make use of these 
and undertake to deliver milk in Paris—milk guar- 
anteed to be pure, unskimmed, and fresh ?—He 
posted himself on the prices of milk in the different 
sections near Paris, and thought he could see suf- 
ficient profit in the business to warrant him in en- 
tering the field and practically testing the question 
whether Paris needed more and better milk, and 
whether he could satisfactorily supply that want. 
He began to send milk to the city, and to make it 
known that he was prepared to supply customers at 
their homes. The Parisians bought it, and called 
for more. The price at first was 10 cents per litre 
(a little more than a quart). The demand continued 
to increase. He raised the price to 12 cts. per litre, 
As his success increased, he began to enlarge his 





Fig. 1.—THE AROY FARM BUILDINGS, CHAUMES, NEAR PARIS, FRANCE. 


1. Porter’s House—2. Implements, Pens, etc.—8. Farmer's House—4. Packing Room, (see fig. 7)—5. Cows—6. Swine—i. Sheep—8. Horses, Hay, Grain, etc.—9. Engines—10, Wagons, etc. 


of the farm, and plans of the different buildings. 
Below on a shelf are arranged samples of the vari- 
ous products, etc., of the farm, including twenty 
bottles containing specimens of soil ; twenty others 
of fertilizers that have been tested; varieties of 
stone extracted from the soil; specimens of the 
first crop of Lucern this year, which is three feet 
high, and averaged 385 bottes (tumbles) to the 
acre; salt for cattle and sheep; one clipping of 
wool from a Dishley-Berrichon sheep, weight 9 Ibs. 
11 ozs. ; bot- 
tlesof barley, 
oats, and 
English, Ber- 
gues and 
Childam 
wheat, etc. ; 
potatoes 
beets, and 
turnips ; cot- 
ton-seedcake 
used for feed- 
ing cattle; 
and lastly, 
improved 
cans, jars,and 
baskets, used 
in conveying 
milk to mar- 
ket. —It is 
easy to make 
fine pictures 
of a farm, but 
we felt curious to see if Mr. Nicolas’ was equal to 
his water-colors, and on August 7th, after some pre- 
liminary correspondence, we had the pleasure of 
paying him avisit. The estate is in the Department 
Seine-and-Marne, about 35 miles southeast cf Paris, 
on a plateau, looking down upon the picturesque 
valley of Yéres, and the pretty village of Chaumes, 
to which it belongs. When purchased by Mr. 
Nicolas, March, 1872, the Arcy Farm was compara- 
tively small and well nigh worn out. He has since 
made 64 additional purchases, gradually enlarging 
its limits, until it now comprises 1,205 acres. 
It was originally divided as follows: Unproduc- 
“tive land, 525 acres; plowed land, 375 acres ; pase 
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Fig. 2,—AROY FARM M1 FARM MILE-OAY, 











uninterruptedly until June, 1876. The 760 acres 
drained had 145 miles of drain laid, at a total ex- 
pense of $19,698—an average of about $25.75 per 
acre. The land thus redeemed was previously un- 
cultivatable, being wet andcold. One field of beets 
had been planted, but rotted in the ground and 
were not gathered. The same field is now one of 
the best on the farm. Seven miles of ditches were 
dug, at a cost of $1,918. An extensive marl-pit on 
the estate, supplied 800 acres, according to need, 
an average of about 6 cords being put to each 
acre, at a total cost of $5,989. Forest trees were 
planted on 58 acres found unfit for cultivation. 
The large expense incurred for manures led to a 
new idea which, when developed, changed this 
plave into a stock and dairy farm, and insured the 
success of an undertaking, which, at the start, was 
more or less problematical. The production of 
stable-manure was at first very small, and he found 
it necessary to pur- Pt 
chase substitutes, in- 
cluding 517 tons of 
night soil from Paris, 
delivered between 
April 1st, 1872, and 
June Ist, 1873, which 
formed an excellent 
fertilizer, but the ex- 
pense, upwards of 
$8,000, prevented him 
from continuing its 
use. During the first 
year the different fer- 
tilizers used cost 
$14,336, and during 
the five years, ending 
1877, a grand total of 
6,000 tons, costing 








about $39,000, besides ih 
4,522 cords of stable- Fig. 3.—SECTION OF (FIG. 3) 
manure, produced COB -MNED MILK-OAN. 


upon the farm. Naturally enough there could be 
no profits while this expense continued, and the 
wealthy merchant, who wished to see Arcy a finan- 
cial success, as well as a pleasant country home, 
began to look about for an answer to the difficult 
problem : “‘ How can I make my farm pay?’’ 





facilities for production, and to improve his method 
of packing and delivering the milk. 

The new farm buildings are arranged about a 
hollow square, as shown in the sketch (see 
fig. 1), and cover 60,000 square feet (about 1*/,, 
acre), with an inner court-yard of 90,000 square feet 
(21/,, acres). They are built of stone, with thatch 
roofs. Over 1,200 cords of stone masonry were used 
in the construction of these buildings all of the 
stone, together with ( 
that used in paving the 
court-yard, was extract- 
ed from the adjoining 
fields. By means of re- 
servoirs and pumps, 
water is conveyed to all 
points where required 
for the stables, cow- 
barns, sheep-pens, etc. 
The expense of these 
new buildings, and 
furnishing them, was 
$44,900. A new stable 
was now added, the 
number of cows doub- 
led, and anew creamery & 
made, with fittings in : — 
white marble, and every Fig. 4 4.—SEALED, WHITE 
convenience for receiy- CLASS Eee, 
ing and cooling the milk and packing it speedily. 

At first the milk was sent to the city in tin cans, 
lined with cork, and measured out to the order of 
the customer. But white glass jars are now used, 
holding one and two litres, and each sealed at the 


farm. Herewith are engravings show- 
(_} 





ing the form of the can, with sectional 
cut, indicating the cork lining (see 
figs. 2 and 3); also of the glass jar 
now used (fig. 4), and of the wicker 
basket in which the jars are packed 
during transportation (fig.6). Figure 
5 shows the lead seal, stamped with 
the name ‘“ Domaine D’Arcy,” by Fig. 5. 
which the cover of each jar is 

held in place, and the genuineness of the milk 
assured. Delivery wagons of attractive pattern 
were built, aiding to advertise the new busi- 
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ness to the Parisian public. The price was again 
increased, this time to 14 cents per litre (the pres- 
ent price); but its value is now well understood, 
and the demand, still steadily increasing, has 
crowned the undertaking with success. Others 
have since entered the same field, and bottled milk 
of absolute purity is now sold in Paris in large 











Fig. 6.—BASKET FOR MILK-JARS, 


quantities, and an English Company is preparing 


to supply London with milk after the same system. 

There are 117 cows in the Arcy stables, all of 
Normandy stock. Mr. Nicolas seeks to feed them 
in such a manner that the milk shall be of unsur- 
passed excellence, making quality rather than 
quantity his aim. The following table shows the 
kind and amount of food given to the cows during 
the month of April last; also an analysis of the 
milk, at a temperature of 40.28° Fahrenheit; and 
at a specific gravity of 1.35: 





ANALYSIS OF MILK. 
Foop For Cows. | 














In the Miik. | In the Ash. 
Pex HEAD. / patter.......... 422/Phos. Acid...2.529 
Alb 3ul’huric Acid .108 
Lbs. Potassa........ 1.786 
‘Soda... vs 


Sugar-beets....7 7% | 














Cotton Seed- | aetna oe : ime. AS 
I 6 ‘otal of 80 ; 

Lucern matter per \Silica, Onids of 
Oat Straw. | tre one 140-8 Iron, etc... 597 
Se iz’ oe. Water....0:..8088 Total........ 7.710 





The cows are milked in the morning between 2 
and 3 o’clock ; by 6 o’clock all has been bottled and 
boxed; at 6% o’clock it leaves the neighboring rail- 
way station for Paris, and at 9 A. M. reaches the 
city. The second milking is at 3 P. M., which 
reaches Paris at 10 P. M., ready for early morning 








enths to wheat ; two-sevenths to oats, rye, and bar- 
ley ; and one-seventh to lucern and clover. 

As on nearly all French farms, considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the cultivation of lucern, a relative 
of clover highly prized as feed for cattle. It bears 
much larger crops than clover, growing two to 
three feet high, and two or three crops are cut each 
year. The harvested wheat is stacked and not 
thrashed until required for use or market. The 
thrashing is done by steam power, which is also 
utilized, in connection with improved machinery, 
for sorting the grain into different grades, accord- 
ing to size and weight of the kernels, avd prepar- 
ing food for the pigs and sheep.—The sheep house 
is substantial and convenient, and contains about 
1,000 head of French and English breeds.—The 
most improved farm tools are used, including 


| several of American make ; and in every department 


Mr. Nicolas has taken advantage of all the facili- 
ties which modern science offers. By these, with 
his native ingenuity and good sense, he has, in six 
years, converted a most unpromising farm into one 
that is a model in every respect, and that is, with fine 
future prospects, more than self-supporting now. 
Paris, August 18, 1878. 5. Ws Ws A 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 34. 
BY ONB OF THEM, 
a ae 
Influence of Early Breeding on Milk. 

Well fed heifers, not too fat, incline to breed at 
about 7 to 10 months old. This is too young to 
tax the young things with the cares and trials 
of maternity, and if persevered in, will certainly 
lessen the quantity of milk a herd is capable of 
producing, primarily by reducing the size of the 
mature cows. However, as we generally desire a 
fair size to accompany great milking qualities, we 
must plan accordingly, and allow heifers to breed 
early enough to be making their strongest, and 
best growth, just when they come to calving and 
milk. This time, with some breeds, is at about two 
years old, with others, six months to a year later. 
A distinguished breeder 
of Princess Shorthorns 
not long ago remarked, 
that milking qualities 
were the easiest possi- 
ble points to breed in 
Shorthorns, as is shown 
by the certainty,almost, 
of Shorthorn grades be- 
ing large milkers, if put 
early to breeding, and 
by the fact, that in New 
England where they are 
bred and treated like 
cows of any other breed, 
or of no breed, they are 
all milkers.. My friend 
was defending, or ex- 
tenuating the practice 
of so many breeders of 
Shorthorns, who breed 
only for beef points, that 
is, perfection of form, 
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Fig. 7.—THE PACKING-ROOM OF ARCY FARM MILK DAIRY. 


delivery. The daily average of sales, at this mid- 
summer season of the year, is 840 litres (8874 quarts). 

A secondary advantage of great importance has 
followed this new departure in the management of 
Arcy Farm,—thke production of stable-manure has 
increased very largely, and at the present time very 
nearly equals the demand. A large manure pit, 
walled around with stone, will be noticed at the 
center of the court-yard (fig. 1), and near it is a 
reservoir into which the liquid manure is conducted 
by underground pipes. The improved cultivation 
of the fields has been pushed forward with unabated 
activity, and at the time of our visit, when the har- 
vests were being gathered, the vast fields of wheat, 
oats, and lucern, presented an appearance of re- 
markable thrift. Mr. Nicolas now has 815 acres 
capable of cultivation, which are divided as follows : 
one-seventh devoted to beets, potatoes, buckwheat, 
and carrots ; one-seventh, fallow ground ; two-sev- 





early maturity, quick 
growth, early and quick 
fattening, good handling, ete.—points more diffi- 
cult to secure, and to maintain, than milk giving. 


Influence of the Dam and Sire. 


It behooves a man whois himself a tyro in breed- 
ing, and a learner in all things, to state his own 
views modestly, especially when they clash with 
those of wise men and teachers. I have seen so 
many good cows that had good daughters, and 
daughters’ daughters to half a dozen generations, all 
by nameless and fameless sires, that I am hardly wil- 
ling to accept the view that milking qualities are 
more likely to be inherited from the sire’s dam than 
from the dam herself. Wecan of course all remem- 
ber many good cows whose calves were not worth 
raising, and we know but too well that very extraor- 
dinary cows rarely have daughters which equal 
themselves. Nevertheless, I am inclined to place 
the influence of the dam above that of the sire in 


| withers, light head, etc. 





ee 
breeding pure stock for milk, as well as in not breed. 
ing at all, so to speak,—but in simply raising milch 
cows in the come-by-chance way of most farmers— 
that is, in breeding “scrubs.” The influence of 
the sire in breeding for milk is, however, by no 
means to be neglected or lightly regarded. It is go 
large that many writers regard it as greater than 
that of the dam. In the production of grade cows 
it is quite likely that the influence of the sire ig the 
more potent in respect to milk production: ; but 
how it would be were cows of milk-giving breeds 
bred to scrub bulls, it would be hard to tell, for 
experiments are very few, and it isto be hoped 
that they will not be multiplied. 


The Form of a Milch Cow. 

A good sized udder and milk veins are invariably 
essential. The shape of’ the udder and teats is not 
imperative, but they must be capable of producing, 
storing, and delivering the milk. We all look fora 
well-quartered udder, for nothing is more annoying 
to the milker than to have one hand finish its work 
long before the other, which will be the case unless 
the quarters hold about the same quantity of milk, 
and the teats are about equal in size and delivery, 
The teats are to be squarely placed, tapering, large 
enough to fill a man’s hand, and not fleshy. Be- 
sides this, the perfect mileh cow should be capa- 
cious in body, indicating feeding capacity, thin and 
light before, with thin neck and shoulders, sharp 
She should be lower in 
front than behind, because she needs room for her 
large udder, and length of leg to keep it from hang- 
ing too low, while it is an advantage to have short 
fore-legs, which brings her head nearer to business. 

This gives the general idea of the ‘ wedge 
shape ’’ in milch cows so much talked about, but 
only in respect to the side view. The view from 
above would be similar, that is, broad behind, the 
broadest point being at the hips and thighs, and the 
lines converging toward the head. This matter of 
form is important, and it is valuable in bulls, also, 
as being likely to be transmitted to their daughters, 

The milch cow must have bone enough in the leg 
to carry a capacious and heavy body. In this point 
they rarely fail, yet occasionally, upon rough pas- 
tures, we find that more bone and stronger joints 
would be of service. The head, horn, and tail, can 
hardly be too light, and happily we are taught to re- 
gard these, when small, as points of special beauty. 

In Guernsey the proverb runs “‘ that a long head 
indicates much milk’’; and on that island I 
found especial value placed upon a broad muzzle 
and big mouth, on the ground that with such a 
mouth the animal could and would quicker fill her- 
self and lic down, and it is quite true that then 
more of her food will go to milk production, and 
not to supplying the wastes of the muscular sys- 
tem, increased by prolonged exercise. 

The thighs should be thin through the muscular 
portion above the hocks, for this gives room for the 
udder, and thick thighs occasion irritation in walk- 
ing when the udder is distended. A thin neck and 
shoulders are usually found accompanying thin 
thighs, but not always. Meaty withers and a thick 
neck are a bad indication, and rarely if ever are 
found on a first rate milker. 

The Value of the Guenon Milk Mirror. 

Taken with a good udder and milk veins, good 
digestive functions, and capacity for food, good 
health, and thrift, the Guenon Milk Mirror is a 
valuable indication of both the quantity and dura- 
tion of the flow of milk. This seems to be dem- 
onst®ated by the experience of thousands who have 
given the subject careful study, and I have never 
yet met the man who ridiculed it, and called it 
‘‘ folly,’? who was able inteliigently even to outline 
the prominent types.—The number of calves which 
do well or itl as milkers, very nearly as indicated 
by their milk mirror, is so large, that one of the 
principal practical uses to which a knowledge of 
the Guenon system can be applied is in selecting 
calves to raise—and ‘of course to those who buy 
cows it comes equally well in use. 





The enormous exports of dairy products which 
are now leaving the country, and for which a steady 
flow of gold is coming in, make it worth while for 
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us to do all that we can to breed, select, raise, and 
use the best milch cows possible, rather than be 
satisfied with cows that average only 6 or 8 quarts 
of milk a day. Breed has much to do with this; 
selection probably more than breed, and many a 
cow which gives 16 quarts of milk a day, or even 
90, eats no more than one giving half or less than 
half that amount. Let us keep the best ; but first 
let us know which are our best cows. 





Talks on Farm Crops—No. 21. 
By the Author of ‘* Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,” etc. 
“It is a great mistake, Deacon,” said I, “‘ to feed 
the small potatoes now, when we have abundance 


of succulent food. They will keep until next June.” | 
** True,” replied he, “‘but I tell you a few bush- | 


els of small potatoes, boiled or steamed, and mash- 
ed up while hot with corn-meal, will push forward 
young fattening pigs very rapidly.” 

‘* No doubt about that,’’ said I, ‘‘ but will they 
not be worth more next spring to cook in the 
same way for sows that are suckling pigs? Now 
you have soft corn, and pumpkins, and sweet 
apples, and the leaves of cabbages, mangels, tur- 
nips, etc., which must be fed out soon or not at all.” 

With me, the fall is the busiest season of the 
year, and in determining how work should be done, 
this has to be taken into consideration. It is for 
this reason that I pit my potatoes in the field where 
they grow. Last year I had them dug by the job— 
paying 5 cents a bushel, and the men piled them in 
heaps containing about 30 bushels each. We aimed 
to place the heaps on high, dry ground, where the 
water could drain off. We make the heaps as high 
and compact as possible. Then cover them with 
straw about six inches thick, and throw on five or 
six inches of loose, mellow soil. 

‘Tt isa good deal of work,” said the Deacon, 
‘and it is better to put the potatoes in the cellar.”’ 

“Tt is not half the work one might suppose. 
With two teams and plows, and three men with 
shovels, I think I can cover 1,000 bushels in a day. 
We plow round and round the heap, throwing three 
or four furrows towards it. Then plow the same 
ground four or five times, setting the plow to run 
as narrow as possible. In this way the plow leaves 
very little work to be done by the shovels, and the 
repeated plowings makes the soil fine and mellow. 
The horses soon get used to it, and will go’round 
and round of their own accord. You should have 
a short evener, and whiffletrees ; and the right hand 
half of the evener should be two or three inches 
shorter than the left hand half, because the nigh 
horse has much further to walk than the off horse, 


and ought not to have so heavy a load to pull. You | 
cannot plow too much or toodeep. Loose, mellow | 


soil is a capital non-conductor of heat.” 

‘*Then,” put in Charley, “‘ before winter sets in 
we repeat the operation. Last year we did it when 
the ground was frozen~so hard that the men said 
we could not plow. But we found the loose soil 
around the heaps scarcely crusted over. We cov- 
ered them with straw again, and threw on another 
layer of earth, and did not lose a potato by frost, 
except in one heap nipped at night while digying.”’ 

** We had a very mild winter,” said the Deacon. 

* True,”’ said I, *‘ but no matter how severe the 
winter may be, a heap well covered with two layers 
of straw with a layer of loose earth between, and 
another on top, will be in no danger of freezing, 
and this is especially true if you are careful to plow 
up a quantity of loose dirt all round the heap. 
You cannot plow too much.” 





We pit our mangel-wurzels inthe same way— 
only that we make much larger heaps. 

““When we have force enough,’ said Charley, 
‘to keep three teams going lively, it is real fun to 
harvest a good crop of mangels. We have over 
ten thousand bushels to get in this year, and the 
best we have ever had.” 

“You draw them in carts,” said the Doctor, 
“and dump them into the pit?” 

**No,’’ said I, ‘* we have sometimes done so, but 
we usually draw them on stone-boats, tops and all, 











and top them at the pit. We have a man to help 
the driver to pull and load the mangels. We have 
three teams. One is loading up all the time, another 
is going back and forth, and the other is at the pit. 
But you must recollect that this kind of work will 


not run itself. You must be there to lend a help- | 


ing hand when needed. There is always a weak 


spot, and you must be prompt in detecting it.” 


“T do not know what you mean,”’ said the Doc- | 


tor. ‘It seems a very simple matter.”’ 

Charley laughed. He knows from experience 
that it is not half so simple as it seems. If left to 
themselves the men will soon get into a snarl. 

‘‘ Sometimes,” I replied, ‘‘the man and driver 
who are pulling and loading the mangels will get 
behind. That is the weak spot, and you must take 
hold and help fora few minutes, and put a little 
more snap into them. Then again, the men at the 
heap will not get through topping in time, and there 
will be two loads there instead of one. That isa 
weak spot; and you must be on hand to help the 
men tip over the stone-boat and let one of the 
teams go for another load of mangels. In this way 
you can make everything work smoothly, and your 
head will be worth two pair of hands—especially if 
you use your hands as well as your head !”,—‘* What 
do you mean,”’ asked the Doctor, ‘‘ by a pit?” 


“Nothing more,” said Charley, “than a deep | 


wide dead-furrow. We make it by plowing three 
or four furrows on each side of the center of the 
proposed pit. We repeat this three or four times, 
forming a dead-furrow four or five feet wide and 
two feet deep. A little work with a shovel levels 
off the bottom, and the ‘ pit’ isready for the man- 
gels. We build up the mangels, about four feet 
above the level of the ground, like the roof of a 
house, and cover them with straw and earth, just 
as we do potatoes, but with less soil and more straw 
for the first covering, as the straw absorbs the 
moisture from the mangels. Last year we had so 
much warm weather, that the mangels commenced 
to grow before Christmas, and we had to open the 
pits. But we did not lose a dozen mangels out of 
10,000 bushels, either from freezing or heating.” 

“T think the danger of heating has been greatly 
overestimated,” said I. ‘‘ The real point, as Char- 
ley says, is to use a plenty of straw for the first 
covering, and only svil enough to keep it in place, 
say three inches thick. You want to use the plow 
freely for four or five feet on each side of the pit. 
Do not let- the mangels freeze, but the nearer they 
come to it, the better. The leaves not wanted for 
feeding, are thrown on the sides of the heap. The 
pit can usually be left in this way until about 
Thanksgiving Day. Perhaps if you do the work a 
few days before, you will have an additional rea- 
son for thankfulness. We cover the mangels as 
we do potatoes, with two coats of straw and two 
layers of soil. If the work is delayed until the heap 
is reduced nearly to the freezing point, you necd 
not, in ordinary winters, trouble yourself about 
ventilators, though we usually make a ventilator 
every cight or ten feet, by pulling some straw up 
through the layers of soil.” 

“You have a famous lot of cabbayes,”? remarked 
the Deacon, “I suppose ca fiiwy to winter them.” 
“Yes,” said I, “and ‘ cabbages I raise 
the better I like the crop. We have over 25,000 
head this year, and the cows and sheep must regard 
them with fond anticipation. If we have as good 
success in keeping them through the winter as we 
had last year, I shall put out more next season. 
There is very little trouble in harvesting them, and 
they are a vatuable food in the early spring.” 

‘ We plow out a deep dead-furrow,”’ said Charley, 
* put two or three cabbages abreast, heads down, 
and then with a plow, set narrow, throw several 
furrows of soil on them, finishing with a shovel.” 

“Not forgetting,’ said I, “‘to plow the ground 
on each side three or four times over, and as deep 
as possible. You cannot have too much fine, mel- 
low soil about them. But the later you do the final 
covering the better. Be very careful not to bury 
them where there is any danger of standing water.” 

‘We had capital luck,’’ said Charley, “in keeping 
our cabbages for seed last winter. We saved about 
a hundred of the largést and best heads in the field, 
and put them into a dead-furrow, like the others, 


| must attend to your corn-fodder. 





except that we put the roots down. We only lost 
two cabbages out of the lot. I should think every 
farmer would raise his own cabbage seed. It is very 
little work. When we were setting out our man- 
gels for seed, in the spring, we set out a row of the 
cabbages. The rows were 3+ feet apart, and the 
cabbages 2i feet apart in the row.” 





‘Before winter sets in,” said the Deacon, “ you 
I suppose you 
intend to let it remain in the field, and draw it as: 
you want it in the winter.” 

“*Yes,”? said I, ‘we know that is a good plan, 
though I presume we shall some time discover a 
better. We cut the fodder with a self-raking reaper’ 
that threw the fodder into bundles ready for bind- 
ing. We have about 15 acres, all of it good, and 
some of it so thick and tall that we thought the 
reaper would not cut it. But it did the work far 
better than it can be done by hand. We let the 
bundles lie a few days to wilt, and then bind them 
up just as we do wheat, and then set them in 
stooks holding about a dozen bundles. We shall 
put nine of these stooks into one, and put a couple 
of bards around it. Mr. Hooker uses willows for 
bands. When these cannot be had, tarred rope is 
good, which afterwards, if saved, will be found 
very handy about the house and barns. In tying 
these large stooks, we use, to bring them into shape, 
a quarter-inch rope, about 15 feet long, with a loop 
at the end, this is put around the stuok and drawn 
up tight, and then the tarred rope is put on, and the 
other removed. If the work is properly done, the 
stooks will shed the rain and the fodder will keep 
perfectly.. The only difficulty we have experienced, 
is from the butts of the stalks freezing to the soil. 
This is especially the case if the stooks are made 
when the ground is soft and muddy, which work 
should be done while the ground is dry and hard, 
The stook should be made as upright and compact — 
as possible. It is a job that the farmer must see to 
himself. It requires a little common sense.”’ 

‘“The farmers of New England and Eastern New 
York,” said the Doctor, “‘ will yet raise great quan- 
tities of corn-fodder not merely for milch cows, but 
to fatten sheep in winter.” 

“They cannot fatten them without grain,” said 
the Deacon, “‘ and the Western farmer will always 
have the advantage of getting cheaper corn than 
the farmers of the Eastern States.” 

“That is true, but Eastern farmers can buy 
decorticated cotton-seed cake cheaper than those 
of the West can. And there is nothing better 
for sheep, and nothing that makes richer manure 
than that. Corn-fodder and cotton-seed cake will 
enable the Eastern farmer to fatten sheep in winter 
with great profit, We could ship thousands of 
sheep to England every week, if we only had those 
that were good enough and fat enough for the 
English market. Good mutton is worth more in 
England than beef, and live sheep will stand the 
voyage better than live cattle. Ten acres of corn- 
fodder and ten tons of decorticated cotton-seed cake 
would fatten 200 sheep, with say a ton of hay and 
two tons of bran for an occasional change of food. 
There is money and manure in the business.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the Deacon, “‘ and there is clean land 
and a better and higher system of farming. A 
good crop of corn-fodder will clean land better 
than a summer-fallow.”’ 

“T am not so sure about that,” said I, “but atany 
rate I know of no crop that leaves the land in suck 
admirable condition for barley, or potatoes, or 
mangels, or spring wheat. My corn-fodder this. 
year is on old sod land that has not been plowed 
for many years, and we did not put a hoe into the 
field; we cultivated once between the rows, but 
could not a second time, as the corn got too big for 
the horse to get through. The land now is in splen- 
did condition, with scarcely a weed to be seen in 
the entire field. The sods have withered nicely 
and the soil has a remarkably rich look. The corn- 
fodder shaded the ground completely, and this is 
favorable for decompositiou and nitrification.” 

“But much of the land in New England,” said 
the Deacon, “is too stony and hilly to plow.’” 

““ Very well,” said I, “‘ then pasture it with sheep,, 
and give the sheep from half a pound to a pound 
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each of cotton-seed cake daily. The sheep then 
make rich manure, and carry it on to the hilly por- 
tions of the land, where it is so much needed.” 


An Improved Road Scraper. 
=e 





If the operation of an ordinary road scraper is 
observed, it will be seen that it is faulty in one im- 
portant point, viz., that it leaves the hollows as it 
finds them, if indeed it does not scrape them out 
deeper. It simply smooths the surface, but does 
mot ievel it. By the simple addition of runners, by 
which it is kept from falling into the hollows, it 
wil] draw earth into them, instead of scooping 
them out. The runners are raised an inch or two 
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FOR LEVELING ROADS. 


above the bottom of the scraper. It will thus scrape 
up the loose soft earth and deposit it where needed, 
that is, in the hollows, thus leveling as well as 
smoothing the surface. The form of the im- 
proved scraper is represented in the engraving. 


Chest for 


ene : 
Steaming Timber. 
— > 

An apparatus for steaming timber for bent work, 
such as ox bows, hames, ribs for boats, etc., or for 
basket work, may be con- 
structed as follows: A box 
of 2-inch plank, is made of 
sufficient length, and about 
12 inches wide and deep. 
‘Three cross bars are fitted at 
the points shown in the en- 
graving, and about an inch 
above the bottom. The 
timber rests upon these so 
as to expose every part 
to the steam. The mova- 
dle door is held in place 
by bars, passing through staples as indicated in 
the engraving. The box rests upon trestles about 
four feet high. A common cauldron or boiler 
may be used to make the steam. This may be 
hung upon a tripod, or set in a rough arch of stone. 
A wooden cover is fitted to the top and held down 
by clamps or weights. A pipe made of wood or 
metal, connects the boiler with the steam box. 





Ventilating Door 


——<> 
A secure stable door through which a current of 
air may be admitted, is made in the following man- 





for a Stable. 





TO SECURE VENTILATION. 


mer, The engraving shows a frame of inch anda 
half timber, with an inner cross-piece. The 
Gnner edges of the frame, and both edes of the in- 
mer cross-piece, are rabbeted for one inch in width, 


to receive 38-inch bars, placed three inches apart. 
The ends of these bars are also rabbeted to match 
the frame, and are securely nailed in position. 
Pieces of wood are fitted into the rabbets, between 
these bars, asa finish. The door should be hung 
with weights, as shown, so that it may be raised to 
open it, and when not in use will be out of the 
way. An extra door of this kind, which may be 
fastened, will be found very useful in the sum- 
mer time, when free ventilation is much needed. 
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Prickly Comfrey—Failure and Success. 
<p 


Having been the first in this country to describe 
and figure Prickly Comfrey, we should have been 
glad to record its complete success. Our first 
knowledge of failure came from our own experi- 
ence. As already stated, the plant grew and pro- 
duced abundantly, but the cows would not eat it at 
all, and the horses, which accepted it at first, re- 
fused it after they had been once or twice at pas- 
ture. Similar complaints came from others, while 
some correspondents wrote of it in high terms. 
The case seems to stand at present, thus: The 
plant, so far as heard from, is hardy, produces 
abundantly, starts early in spring, and soon gives a 
cutting, withstands the drouths, and is not injured 
by moderate frosts, but gives fresh feed quite late 
in the season. On the other hand animals, in the 
case of cows probably the majority, will not eat it, 
but by taking a little pains to make them acquaint- 
ed with it, they soon acquire a taste for, and con- 
sume it readily, and it appears to be a nutritious 
food. The question seems to be: are its good 
qualities sufliciently marked to make it worth while 
to be at the trouble of teaching animals to eat it ? 
As an aid to a decision, we give the experience of 
two correspondents, both of whom at first met with 
failure. Mr. Frank Spencer, Oakland Co., Mich., 
some two months ago wrote complaining of the 
Comfrey as a humbug; he has since written that he 
had decided too hastily, ‘‘ having had better experi- 
ence since then.” At first, not having an abun- 














CHEST FOR STEAMING TIMBER. 


dance, he would ‘occasionally place a handful of 
leaves on the ground in the yard, the cows would 
drag it around, the pigs eating it all, (as I supposed); 


placed a good armful on a high platform, where the 
cows could reach it, but the pigs could not. The 
first night I could not see that any had been eaten, 
but it was dragged about the yard ; the next even- 
ing another fresh armégal ¥s, riven, and nearly all 
eaten. The third nigamc.ner lot was eaten en- 
tirely ; since then we have been feeding regularly, 
each evening, about 50 Ibs. per cow, the cows being 
in pasture during the day.’”-—Mr. G. A. Wilcox, 
Gasport, N. Y., experimented with + acre, and 
while the plants were a fine sight, none of his ani- 
mals, save pigs, would eat it. Being determined to 
ascertain whether the plant was an-out-and-out 
humbug, or if it were not the strangeness of ap- 
pearance and smell that caused them to refuse it, 
Mr. W. went systematically to work, and met with 
most gratifying success. As there are no doubt 
others who have the plant and can not utilize it, 
we give Mr. W.’s method: ‘To teach stock to eat 
it, they should be confined, and after they have 
fasted over night, give them the Comfrey prepared 
as follows : Runsome leaves through a cutting ma- 
chine, or cut them up with a butcher-knife ; wet 
the cut leaves and mix bran or meal and a little salt 
with them; feed this, and when it is eaten, give 
hay, then again some of the Comfrey and s0 on, 











but gradually increase the Comfrey and decrease 


but since it got. more plentiful, I one evening | 
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the ground feed and hay. In three or four days 
Comfrey may be fed exclusively, and stock will be- 
come more fond of it daily. Cows will take to it 
readily in the spring before going to grass; when 
they once acquire a taste for it, they do not forget 
it. It will improve the yield and flavor of milk 
verymuch. Comfrey and water will grow pigs fast, 
Sheep will fill themselves so full that they look 
bloated, but not the first time it is offered to them. 
I have 2,000 plants in a ravine, fenced in; they were 
making a rapid growth, and when they were three 
months old the cattle broke in, and before they 
were discovered, had eaten every leaf and spear; as 
they left good pasture for this, it does not look 
much like forcing.’”?> Mr. Wilcox sends us testi- 
monials from the 
President of the 
Niagara County 
Farmer’s Club, and 
other citizens, to 
the effect that they 
selected three 
plants of Comfrey 
in his field, cut the 
tops, and weighed 
them; on the 1st 
of July following, 
they cut the same 
plants again ; total 
amount of the two 
cuttings 61% Ibs. 
They also testify to 
the readiness with 
which it was eaten 
by his animals. At 
this rate the yield 
up to July ist was 
more than 49 tons of green fodder to the acre. 

Mr. Ashburner, of Va., writes that the leaves 
should be treated in the same manner as clover; 
but that, if very succulent, they will take a few 
hours longer to cure. He suggests sprinkling a lit- 
tle salt over it when stacking the cured leaves. 





A SUPPORTING HALTER, 





Halter for Swimming Horses, 
< 


A frequent necessity of swimming horses across 
streams in new countries, renders desirable a prop- 
erly constructed halter forthe purpose. That here 
described is not only useful for securing the horse, 
but also for supporting its head from a boat, when 
necessary because of weakness from long swim- 
ming, or an attack of cramp. The halter (see the en- 
graving above), is made of a rope 30 or 40 feet long 
looped at the middle. At the upper part of the 
loop is a throat latch, which is fastened by passing 
the short wooden bar through the small loop. Un- 
der the nose-band is a piece of netting, so fastened 
as to come under the horse’s lower jaw, and sup- 
port the head when needed. A halter of this kind 
is used for landing army horses in the East Indian 
ports, at which, having no harbor, ships are obliged 
to anchor two or three miles from shore. They are 
also used in crossing the large rivers of that coun- 
try where there are neither fords nor bridges. 





Cultivator for Wheat. 
= ae 
Those who desire to test the question of cultivat- 
ing wheat, may provide themselves with a simple 





TEMPORARY WHEAT OULTIVATOR. 


implement for the purpose. Wagon shafts are 
fitted to a piece of 4x4 timber, which is provided 
with a pair of short smooth runners, as shown in 
the engraving. Wooden teeth sloping forwards 
are inserted into the timber ; and a pair of handles, 
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consisting of simple straight rods, affixed. This 


may be put together in a short time, and will allow | 
the question, whether or not it is desirable to go to | 


further expense for a more complete and effective 
implement, the ‘‘ wheat-hoe,” to be fairly tested. 
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A Cider and Vinegar House. 








A plan for a building devoted to the making of 
cider and vinegar, is given in the accompanying 
engravings. It may be made of any desired size, 
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Fig. 1.—CIDER HOUSE—UPPER FLOOR. 























but if less than 24 feet wide, it will be found incon- 
veniently narrow. The upper floors, and the roof, 
should be made high,—at least 9 feet—that it may 
be airy. The upper floor, shown at fig. 1, contains 
bins a, a, for the storage of apples, and to hold the 
pomace, }, b, for 12 to 24 hours, for mellowing and 
coloring; a grinding mill, c, and a trap, d, with 
shoot leading to the press below. A wide door 
should be made at both ends, and a window in each 
bent upon either side, with slatted shutters, for 
ventilation and shade. The lower floor, 
fig. 2, contains the press, D, and frames, 
BE, to hold the barrels. These frames, 
or skids, consist of parallel timbers, 
fastened together by cross pieces mor- 
tised or dovetailed into them, and raised 
18 or 24 inches above the floor, by short 
posts, or legs. A second tier may be 
built up above the lower one, and per- 
haps two or three feet in the rear, so 
that the cider may be readily drawn from 
the upper intothe lower barrels. The 
bins for the apples should be made of 
open slat work, and the bottom raised a 
few inches from the floor, and sloping 
from back to front. Then the apples 
gravitate to the front and lower side, 
rendering the emptying of the bin an easy 
matter. This form of bin also prevents the heating 
of the apples, and keeps them in the best condition. 
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Ice. 

<< 
Every year the use of ice on the farm increases ; 
and it is surprising, with all that has been said and 
published on the subject, that every farmer in the 
land has not some means of keeping a store of ice 
for summer use. Ice is not merely a luxury, but it 
becomes a necessity so soon as its value is known 
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Fiz. 2.—CIDER HOUSE—LOWER FLOOR. 


by experience. As with many others of nature’s 
gifts, however, its very abundance causes it 
to be disregarded ; and this miné of usefulness 
is formed once a year, perhaps almost at the 
farm-house door, and is allowed to pass away 
in spring unworked, save by not more than one 
farmer inten. Ice in the dairy is next to indis- 
pensable, for holding milk at a proper temperature, 
and for use in working und keeping butter, This 
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fact is recognized in ail well regulated dairies, and 
especially in those where high-priced butter is made. 
Successful dairymen state that the gain in the 
price obtained for their products by the use of 
ice, many times repays the cost ; and in preserving 
meats, etc., its worth is to be estimated by comput- 
ing the total value of the things kept from spoiling. 
Numerous plans of substantial ice-houses may be 
found in the fall and winter numbers of the Aimeri- 
can Agriculturist of past years. Figure 3, illustrates 
an ice-house that can be quickly erected at a very 
slight outlay for materials, and at the cost of only 
a few hours’ labor. The size is determined by 
the length of the planks or boards to be used. 
Nine posts, rough, sawed, or hewn, of suitable 
hight are provided, and two put up at each corner, 
asin figure 2, resting upon a block of wood or a 
stone, or set in the ground. At one side of the 
front, the ninth post is placed, to serve as one side 
of the door; the bottom planks alJl around, are 
nailed to the posts, which may be more firmly 
secured in place by cleats connecting those at each 
corner ; the front posts are a foot or so longer than 
the others, to permit of a shed roof. A plate of 
light scantling secures the tops fh place. Now it 
is ready for the ice. First, put on the ground a 
layer of sawdust, shavings, or cut hay, so that it 
will be at least six inches deep, when firmly packed 
down. Then put in the first tier of ice, keeping the 
blocks a foot away from the plank wall; fill the 
space solidly with the saw-dust or other packing 
material (a. fig. 2); then the second tier of ice ; 
next, put in position more planks, and so on, until 
the house is filled ; storing the ice, and carrying up 
the wall together, and filling in between with saw- 
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Fig. 1.—1CE-HOUSE AT DONALD G. MITCHELL’S. 


dust, ete., as the work progresses. The planks need 
only be slightly nailed, to keep them up when the 
ice is removed, as they will be held in position by 
the posts without, and the pressure from within. A 
door (6,) is made by simply using two lengths of 
plank on the front side, as indicated by the posts 
in fig. 2. When the house is 
full, a thick layer of the pack- 
ing material is also put on 
top of the ice. Drainage is 
secured by placing the struc- 
ture on sloping ground. A 
roof of slabs, a thatch, or any- 
thing to keep out rain, is suf- 
ficient. With a little care and 
taste in the construction, this 
may be made quite pleasing 
in appearance—as by the use 
of unhewn cedar posts, and 
making the slabs of the roof 
of even length, and to project 
at the eaves considerably. 
Fig. 1 represents an ice-house 
seen on the place of Donald 
G. Mitchell, made picturesque 
by a roof and endsof rough 
slabs. The main part of the 
ice-room is below the surface 
of the ground, and may be 
constructed of stones or timber. An ice-house like 
those suggested here, or even one of greater pre- 
tensions, may have its appearance improved by the 
free use of climbing vines ; these answer not only 
as an embellishment, but serve a useful end in 
breaking the force of the sun’s rays and keeping 
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the building much cooler than it would be under 
full exposure. It costs no more to make the smaller 
farm buildings tasteful and picturesque in appear- 
ance, than to have them look ugly and cheap, 








Farmers Clubs, 
Lait, 
Make Use of the Knowledge of Your Neigh- 
bors. 
The season of fairs has passed, and with most 
satisfactory results. Farmers who have attended 
have gained much in knowledge of the methods 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF FIGURE 8, 


and experience of others. Premiums won are satis- 
factory evidence of the correctness of the system 
which produced the winning articles, Failure to 
win should teach us how to improve our practice, 
that we may obtain better results. Many have 
found personal contact and conversation with others. 
to be one of the best features of these exhibitions. 
And it is this phase of the fairs that may and shoulé 
be extended through the winter by means of farm- 
ers’ clubs. A large number is not essentiul to the 
success of such an organization; nor even is an 
elaborate constitution necessary. A half dozen in- 
terested men meeting once a week at each others” 
houses, to talk over farm matters, will derive much 
good from the association. Of course, the larger 
the number participating in the discussions, the 
more valuable will be the results, and as many as 
possible should be induced to join. From a half 
dozen upward, the simpler the organization the 
better. Where there area constitution and by-laws, 
much time will be wasted in amending and tinker- 
ing them. An assemblage of farmers needs only 
the rules of common courtesy to govern it. We 
once heard Agassiz say: ‘‘ Why all this talk about 
by-laws, a company of gentlemen need no by-laws.” 
A large association will of course need some rules, 
but the fewer and simpler these are, the better. A 
good way is, to have the host as chairman of the 
meeting at his house ; it should also be agreed upon 





Fig. 3.—OHEAP AND PICTURESQUE ICE-HOUSE. 


at each meeting, what is to be the question for dis- 
cussion at the next, and the place appointed. Then 
let the talks be quite informal, with no special lead- 
ers, each putting in his word according to his knowl 
edge, and as opportunity may offer, guided as to 
time, however, and lead on by the chairman. 
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This small beginning may lead to a large organi- 
zation ; requiring by-laws and regular officers, and 
meeting ina hall. But the first will teach how to 
manage the more cumbersome affair. The social 
element is not to be forgotten in any case; for the 
sons, and wives, and daughters will enjoy, and add 
to the enjoyment of the meetings. It is this feature 





which makes the Grange the success it is, in some | 


localities, and the same is true of many success- 
ful farmers’ clubs that we are acquainted with. 
Where means and numbers permit, it is a very 
wise plan to have a library, which, if no hall is held 
iby the society, can be in charge of the village post- 
master. Fifty dollars, or even less, will purchase a 
nucleus for a good library, which would add in- 
terest and give more permanency to the club. It is 
well to exhibit at the meetings specimens of farm 
products, for comparison and criticism. Oftentimes 
‘one can learn more by the intelligent comparison of 
specimens produced by different methods of prac- 
tice, accompanied by statements of yield and cul- 
ture, than by hours of discussion. No occasicn is 
more favorable for this than these small meetings 
where there is not much else to distract attention. 
The large number of farmers’ clubs which we hear 
of as being organized, as well as the Grange move- 
* ment, is evidence that farmers are growing in the 
idea of association as a means of advancement and 
profit—a fact which commerce and the trades have 
jong held as a cardinal principle of success. The 
isolation of farmers renders it of even more im- 
portance that they should associate for mutual 
strength and instruction, than for the people of 
towns. Farmers should club together if for no 
higher motive than mutual protection against the 
various imposters and swindlers that too often find 
them an easy prey. A farmer who feels that his 
neighbors will make common cause with him in 
such cases can more effectively resist the demands 
of sharpers than when alone and unaided. But, be- 
yond and above this, such organization and co- 
operation gives impetus to thought, diffuses intel- 
ligence, creates ambition to excei in farm practice, 
adds more of interest to the éalling, makes it realiy 
higher and nobler, and finally results in greater suc- 
cess, larger crops and subsequent profits,greaterhap- 
piness, and develops and strengthens in the young 
their natural love for the farm and the country. 








Cider Vinegar. 
—<—>—_ 


The vinegar that we daily use is, or should be, a 
weak acetic acid. It is a well established fact that 
much diluted strong acids, such as the sulphuric 
(oil of vitriol), have been sold as a substitute for 
vinegar, on account of greatercheapness. Though 
we have never seen any of this false vinegar, the 
examinations by ‘Boards of Health’? leave no 
doubt that it occurs, and consumers should be on 
their guard against it. Vinegar being acetic acid, 
the only practicable method of preparing this out- 
side of chemical laboratories, is from alcohol in 
some form. By the action of the oxygen of the 
air upon alcohol, that compound is broken up, and 
a new one—acetic acid, results. All our vinegar 
making has for its object the free exposure of 
some weak alcoholic liquid to thé air. The source 
of alcoho! is sugar, and whether we use the juice 
of apples, grapes, or watermelons, or maple sap, 
whether molasses and water, or other sugary liquid, 
the changes are: first, the formation of alcohol 
from the sugar in these liquids, and next, the con- 
version of the alcohol into vinegar. In one method 
of making vinegar, alcohol, in the cheap form of 
whiskey, and largely diluted, is the material used. 
Whatever sugary or alcoholic liquid is employed ir 
vinegar making, the product, so far as the sourness 
—the acetic acid—goes, is exactly the same in all. If 
alcohol (in the form of whiskey) and water are used, 
the vinegar will be nearly colorless, and of a pure 
sour taste; if the sugar in apples (cider) is used, 
the vinegar, besides being sour, has an aromatic 
quality, or fragrance, belonging to the apples, and 
will also be colored, while that from wine and from 
molasses each has a different but peculiar flavor. 
The domestic use of vinegar is for two purposes: 
to preserve vegetable substances—pickles—and asa 
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condiment to eat upon various kinds of food at the | 


table. For pickles the chief requisite is a proper 


strength, and though a high-flavored vinegar will | 


make better pickles, its color is an objection, and 
many persons, for the sake of the looks, purchase 
for their pickles colorless whiskey vinegar, under 
the name of ‘“ White Wine Vinegar,’’ sacrificing 
quality to appearance. Whiskey vinegar is just as 
wholesome as any other, but is quite without the 
peculiar aroma of cider vinegar, which all who are 
good judges of such matters prefer for table, use. 
To convert any sugary or alcoholic liquid into vine- 
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' allow of a slow trickling will answer. 


gar, this liquid must contain sufficient alcohol, or | 


sufficient sugar to make the required alcohol which 





VINEGAR GRADUATOR. 


is to be converted into vinegar. No process of man- 
ufacture will make vinegar out of a liquid that 
does not at the outset contain the materials to make 
it from, either in the form of alcohol or sugar. Our 
present purpose is with Cider Vinegar, and though 
apples vary greatly in the richness of their juice, 
even common fruit contains enough sugar—though 
disguised by the acids in the apples—to make vine- 
gar sufficiently strong for family use, while the 
best apples are so rich that the resulting vinegar 
will be unpleasantly strong, and may be properly 
diluted before using. The ordinary method of 
making vinegar is to put the cider into casks, open 
at the bung, and leave it until the change takes 
piace spontaneously, which may be one or two years, 
or even a longer time, according to its strength 
and the conditions under which it is exposed. 

The conversion into vinegar may be greatly has- 
tened by increasing the exposure of the cider or 
other liquid as thoroughly as possible to the air. 


One method of effecting this, and which was pat- | : it ‘call mas 6 t ¢ 
ented a few years ago, was to pass continuous | CB@nges it chemically, so that its plant-food is 


streams of fine bubbles of air through the liquid | 
by means of a force-pump. Another method is to | 
allow the cider or other liquid to slowly trickle over | 


a series of inclined shelves inclosed in a box or 
closet ; an apparatus on this principle has been 
patented. Another method is to allow the liquid 
to pass slowly over shavings packed in a vat or 
cask, in which are holes near the bottom to allow 
an upward current of air; beech-wood shavings are 


| the economy of composting manures. 


referred, as they impart no flavor; maple is next ' 
- J 


best. What is sold for ‘‘ White-wine Vinegar”’ is 


made with whiskey, water, and some old vinegar | °° : : 
| tivity of the manure; while with the clay-land 


as a ferment, passed through such a ‘ graduator’”’ 
as itis called. This process, which is only profita- 


ble on a large scale, is too full of details to give | 


here, but the same principle may be used to great- 
ly aid in converting cider into vinegar. A cask has 
a row of inch holes bored near the bottom, these 
should be made with adownward slant, there should 
also be several holes in the bottom. The cask is 
set upon a board channeled with grooves to con- 
vey the liquid to a pail or other vessel, as shown in 
the engraving. Shavings of beech or maple are 
made with a double-ironed plane, so set that they 
will be rather thick, and have a strong curl ; in the 
absence of these woods, corn-cobs may be used; 
either shavings or cobs should be well washed, 
dried, and soaked in strong vinegar. The cask 
(the head being removed) is filled with shavings, 
placed in closely, hut not crushed ; or cobs laid in 


j — 
regularly,each layer crossing the last, filling the cask 


| to within a few inches of the top. A tub of suitable 
size for the top of the cask has a number of holes 
| bored in the bottom, through which the cider wil] 
| trickle slowly; if too small, these holes wil] clog 
up from the swelling of the wood, or from impuri- 
ties in the cider, and it is better to make them with 
a large gimlet, and partially stop them with sticks 
whittled to fit irregularly, to allow the cider to pass, 
or pieces of lamp-wick, with a knot in the end, may 
be drawn through them; any contrivance that wil] 
The tub 
should not fit the top of the cask closely, as there 
must be a space for a current of air. Cider being 


| placed in the tub, will fall slowly upon the shavings 





or cobs, spread over them, and expose a great sur- 
face to the air; the chemical action of the oxygen 
of the air upon the cider causes heat, and the air 
will rise, thus starting a current, fresh air passing 
in through the holes below, to replace that which 
passes out between the tub and the edge of the 
cask. By passing cider successively through the 
cask, or through a series of three or four of them, 
it will soon be converted into good vinegar. The 
chief use of this ‘‘graduator” is to aid in vinegar 
making, rather than for making it solely by its use, 
The vinegar house should be heated by a furnace 
or stove to 75°; the casks or barrels must not be 


| filled within several inches, in order to allow a wide 








surface to be exposed to the air; in regular estab- 
lishments, where there is old vinegar, a few gallons 
are added to each cask of cider. Heat being kept 
up and regular, and proper ventilation provided, 
the vinegar will ‘‘ make itself,’ but from some un- 
explained cause, some casks of cider will be slow 
to undergo the change, or as vinegar makers say, 
are “lazy.” The ‘‘graduator’’ is used for these 
lazy casks, the cider being passed through it, will 
get a start, and afterwards go on without trouble. 





Composts. 
—<>—_. 

A mass of green manure and refuse of the barn- 
yard are piled in a heap, and shoveled over several 
times in order to mix the various substances; to 
pulverize the coarse lumps, and especially to check 
and prevent overheating. Green stable-manure 
contains little or no plant-food, that is to say, the 
elements of plant-food contained in it are not in a 
form at once available to plants, either chemically 
or mechanically. When put into a compost heap, 
however, the oxygen of the air permeates the mass, 
and, by aid of moisture, causes decomposition, 
which destroys the structure of the bits of straw 
and undigested fodder, and changes the coarse ma- 
terial into a fine mechanical condition, and also 


readily available to crops. The same changes oc- 
cur when green manure is applied to a light porous 
soil, in which air has free circulation; while in 
a heavy, compact soil, it decomposes but slowly. 

There is considerable discussion at this time as to 
Either side 
would see that the other was right, if both could 
look over the boundary fences of their farms, and 
note the different effect of manures in varying 
soils, The sandy-land farmer finds that green ma- 
nure acts so quickly, that composting is too expen- 
sive for the scarcely perceptible increase in the ac- 


farmer, green manure is so much slower of action 
than a well-rotted compost, that the labor expend- 
ed on the latter, gives a handsome return in the 
luxuriance of the growing crops and more abun- 
dant harvest. The discussion is but the old story 
of the shield with two sides. There is, however, 
Too Much Labor 
expended on composts. The repeated turnings of 
the heap with fork and shovel, are for the purpose 
of mixing and pulverizing to prevent overheating. 
Now ‘heating’? is only rapid oxidation, and to 
check it, we have but to control the admission of 
the oxygen of the air to the interior of the mass ; 
this may be done by compacting the surface of the 
heap with the shovel or feet, and covering it with 
a thin Jayer of earth, also patted down firmly with 


| the shovel. Then, there will be a slow decompo- 
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sition, with no “ fire-fanging,’’ which will change 
crude materia] into plant-food, and cause the coarse 
portions to rot and fall to pieces. The opening 
and turning of the heap checks the heating only 
for the moment, while it gives free access to the 
air, and results in even more rapid oxidation and 
¢‘heating’’ than before. Aside from once or twice 
turning, to thoroughly mix the contents of a gen- 
eral heap—if only clear stable manure is used, no 
mixing is necessary—all labor spent in working 
over a compost heap is wasted. We have proved 
this by experience, and when the cost of labor in 
making compost, by the old method, is $2, if not 
more, per cord, it is a fact worthy the atten- 
tion of the readers of the American Agriculturist. 








Hoisting Apparatus. 
—>_ 

Several enquiries are made for a hoisting appara- 
tus for barns, stables, and granaries. The one here 
described may be easily 
made and readily affix- 
ed to the frame. Two 
posts, six or eight feet 
apart, are fitted to the 
timbers of the top floor 
and upper beams. A 
wheel is made of three 
thicknesses of one-inch 
boards bolted together; 
the outer ones extend- 
ing 14 inch beyond the 
inside piece, thus form- 
ing a groove for the 
rope to run in. The 
edges of the groove 
ec s are beveled off, so 
Fig. 1.—A “HOIST.” = that ‘the rope will 
neither be pinched, nor rise, and be thrown off, but 
will work easily in it. An axle is fraraed into the 
wheel, and a flange fitted to its end, to keep the 
hoisting rope in place. At each end of the axle are 
wing gudgeons which work in boxes bolted to the 
posts, as shown at fig. 1. 
On the post are a pair 
of round blocks turn- 
ing upon pins, to hold 
the wheel-rope when it 
is desired to suspend a 
weight upon the hoist- 
ing rope for any pur- 
pose. The rope being 
placed between the 
blocks, they pinch and 
hold it as they are 
drawn together. The 
pulley wheel should be 
8 feet in diameter, and 
the axle 8 inches ; this 
will give one man 
twelve times his natural 
lifting power. Where more power is required, 
enlarge the wheel and decrease the axle, or 
either may be done with a proportionate gain. At 
fig. 2 is a side view of the hoist with the “‘ cat-head”’ 
over the door outside, for the rope to pass over. 
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Fig. 2.—s1DE VIEW. 





Physicians as Veterinarians, 
> + . 


A student in his last year at the medical school 
endorses the course of the American Agriculturist, 
in advocating the introduction of veterinary studies 
into medical schools, and of physicians treating 
dumb animals as well as men. He writes: ‘ You 
speak of the ‘false pride of the doctors.’ That 
may be the case with some, but the difficulty often 
lies with public opinion. There are plenty of 
tender hearted physicians, who possess the 
requisite knowledge, and would take pleasure in 
giving relief publicly to suffering animals; but 
I know of cases where it is thought necessary 
to treat them on the sly, the owners promising 
secrecy. I ama medical student in my last Col- 
lege year, having a knowledge of comparative as 
well as general anatomy, and an understanding of 
the commoner diseases among domestic animals. 








This summer I undertook the treatment of several 
horses and was quite successful. For this I was 
censured by half the old ladies, as well asa great 
many men. As a student in his last year I am 
allowed to practice, and have had many cases, and 
some admit having received benefit from my treat- 
ment. Yet the influence of their acquaintances 
was so great, that I was discharged by them be- 
cause I dared to give relief to a suffering brute. 
In fact many would hurt me all they could, saying, 
‘He’s only a horse doctor.’ Is it any wonder that 
physicians fight shy of such criticism? I have 
not the least doubt, if the public would consider 
it honorable fora physician to relieve suffering 
anywhere that life exists, that the Medical Colleges 
would not be slow to take up more of the diseases 
of the brute and their treatment. It is my inten- 
tion to, if possible, practice on man or beast, giving 
relief wherever pain is found, pay or no pay.” 

[There are “horse doctors” and horse doctors ; 
or the line is now drawn between “horse doctors ”’ 
and veterinarians. [f a calling is not respected, it 
is because of the men who fill its ranks, and occupy 
its offices. We know of veterinarians who are as 
much respected as any physician in their town or 
city, and of those who practice upon all kinds of 
animals, both human and brute, without detriment 
to their standing. If physicians are thoroughly 
educated in, and fitted to practice, veterinary medi- 
cine, there is little danger that public opinion will 
be long against them. They have only to perse- 
vere in their course, and show their ability and re- 
spectability, in order to be respected, and to have 
all the work they can accomplish.—EDs. } 





Success in Breeding. 
BY CHAS. P. LYMAN, YV. 8. 
hore te 

Breeding from unsound stock, especially horses, 
is a serious, yet common mistake of farmers. No 
rule is better established, than hereditary transmis- 
sion of qualities ; and this does not mean that actual 
disease is communicated, but merely that such pe- 
culiarities of constitution, or form, are handed 
down from generation to generation, as renders the 
offspring extremely liable to the same diseases as 
their parents, whenever they are exposed to suitable 
exciting cases. No one would, of course, believe 
in the transmission of a deformity from an acci- 
dent, as a broken limb, or a dislocated joint. But, 
in considering the purchase of a breeding mare, or 
the use of a certain stallion, be careful of what is 
admitted into the list of accidents; do not be im- 
posed upon by the assertion that this spavin, ring- 
bone, curb, heaves, or roaring, occurred from a 
wrench, strain, or fall, violent or sudden over-exer- 
tion, for which the animal is not to be blamed. 
Trust invariably to the mare, or stallion, that goes 
through her or his work, at all ages, sound, and 
turns up sound at the last. Such can speak for 
themselves, and need no apologies for this or that 
ailment. Some diseases are so trivial, that they 
need not to be taken into the account; but many 
others are so serious that they should never be 
overlooked. Broken wind, ringbone, navicular dis- 
ease, curb, spavin, and scrofulous diseases of the 
joints (found especially in cattle), periodic ophthal- 
mnia, cataracts, etc., are so important, and so decid- 
edly hereditary, that they should always be consider- 
ed, unless known circumstances tend to mitigate 
the general rule. Temper should always receive 
special attention: a fractious, fretful, dogged, or 
vicious disposition is so vexatious as to be a great 
drawback on both the value and usefulness of 
the animal. No consideration should induce any 
one to breed from an animal with a “soft ’’ consti- 
tution ; and there should always be plenty of sub- 
stance and size to suit the purposes for which the 
progeny may be designed. Choose animals of a 
medium age to breed from, as they generally pro- 
duce more vigorous, healthy, and thriving offspring 
than the very young or the very old, though there 
are some notable exceptions to this general rule. 
It is claimed by many, that there is no foundation 
for the prejudice, in some quarters, against in-and- 
in breeding. On the contrary, it has been plainly 
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established, that within certain limits, this plan is 
highly advantageous, when the stock is of the right 
sort. Some writers go so far as to say that there is 
no other way in which the perfections of any par- 
ticular strain can be so certainly retained as by re- 
turning frequently to the original blood. When 
out-and-out crossing is strictly followed, the tenth 
generation contains only 3/,o.,th of the original 
stock ; shown in tabular form as follows : 


Ist. Off Cross contains 1/, _ original blo«d. 
2a. “ “ “ I, “ “ 
3d. “ “ “ 1/, “ Ai 
4th. wo “ “ Whe Ti “~ 
5th. “ “ “oe 1/39 “oe “ 
6th. “ “ “ Woes “ “s 
Wh. “ oe os 1/198 “ “é 
sth. “ “ “ LY ae “ “ 
9th. “a “ “a 4W/si9 “ “« 
10th. “ “ “6 LY pe “ “ 


The practical results, of course, will not always 
follow this arithmetic, because some certain horse 
may stamp his form so completely on his offspring, 
that it will not be easily gotten rid of ; but still it 
will run out in the course of time, and, the more 
complete and violent the cross, the sooner will the 
peculiarity disappear, aud it can only be retained 
by frequent returns to the same blood. By bearing 
these few facts in mind, and acting upon them with 
judgment, the breeder can reap all the advantages 
of good stock, without running in-and-in so con- 
stantly as to hazard the deterioration of his ani- 
mals; on the other hand, if there is any special 
defect, he will be able to breed it out. In short, 
this just amounts to the fact that “like begets 
like ’—shown plainly when looked at in a more 
marked degree—as, who would expect a Short- 
horn calf by an Alderney bull from an Alderney cow ? 
and this is no more absurd than to expect a first- 
class foal from inferior parents. Again, the fault 
of looking to pedigree alone, has caused much dis- 
aster amongst breeders; good blood is a good 
thing, but it is not soundness and perfection of 
form, and does not supply their place. Never 
breed from an unsound, or ungainly animal, think- 
ing that perhaps he will “throw back”? to his sire, 
grand-dam, half sister, or some other renowned 
relative of the past. By all means keep to the 
good blood, but select its best specimens, for this 
alone will give success, or history falsifies herself. 


A Cure for Choking or Bloat in Cattle. 


— <P 


When cattle are bloated in consequence of the 
accumulation of gas in the stomach, from eating 
greedily of wet grass or clover, or they get choked 
by the lodgement in the gullet of an apple, a small 
turnip, or other obsatcle, some mode of immediate 
relief should be applied. An effective means is to 
insert a round billet of wood between the jaws, 
fastening it by cords to the horns or around the 








GAG TO CURE BLOAT OR CHOKING. 


head. The billet should be large enough to force 
the mouth wide open, and cause efforts on the part 
of the cow to rid herself of the incumberance. In 
these efforts, during which the cow will raise her 
head, much of the gas wili be discharged, or the 
obstacle in the throat will pass downwards. Vig- 
orous and continued pressing of the abdomen with 
the hands will assist in the expulsion of the gas. 
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“Pampas Rice.”—Drooping Sorghum. 


Seeds of a grain under the name of ‘ Pumpas 
Rice” have been offered for the last two years in 
such papers as would admit the advertisement. 
Small towns in Tennessee were headquarters for 
Durra Corn (Sorghum vulgare), offered as ‘“‘ Ivory 
Wheat,” and by other tempting names, while ‘‘Pam- 
pas Rice” had a town in Michigan forits ‘‘ head cen- 
ter,”? where this remarkable grain rested on its way 
from the Pampas of South America to take a fresh 
start among the farmers of North America. Judg- 
ing from the description and very poor engraving 
accompanying the announcemerit of “ Pampas 
Rice,’ we supposed it might be a variety of Sor- 


ghum vulgare or “ Durra Corn,” and in an article | 


on that grain in February, 1877, we stated that such 
was our opinion, though we had not seen 
the plant, or a flower-cluster—nothing but 
the grain. Mr. J. F. Hilgard, of Mount 
Holly, N. J., tested this ‘‘ Pampas Rice” 
on the soil of New Jersey, and supplied us 
with abundant specimens in all stages of 
development. An examination shows this 
** Rice” to be the “‘ Drooping Sorghum,” 
Sorghum cernuum, which differs from the 
common Sorghum, 8. vulgare, in two not 
very important respects: the top of the 
stalk, as the flower-cluster develops, bends 
over in a regular curve, in such a manner 
as to invert the cluster and make its top 
point directly downwards, as shown in the 
engraving. This curving is not due to the 
weight of the head, or cluster, as it occurs 
long before the grain begins to fill—even 
while the plant is in flower. The other 
difference from the Common Sorghum, is 
in the length of the stalk to the male flow- 
er. Neither of these points is of sufficient 
importance to make a species upon, and 
we have little doubt that they are forms of 
the same. Indeed, Trinius, some 50 years 
ago, though he described these and the 
Sugar Sorghum as distinct species (Trinius, 
“Andropogineorum Genera et Species”), says 
that they appear to be all forms of one. 
The stalk in “‘ Drooping Sorghum ” grows 
about seven feet high, and as it has 
abundant foliage of a grayish green color, 
a field of it presents a striking appearance. 
With the exception of its inverted posi- 
tion, the cluster in flower, and when ripe, 
is like that of Durra, and the grain appears 
to be identical. With the other Sorghums, 
this appears to be known only in the cul- 
tivated state ; as they all contribute largely 
to the support of the native population of 
the East Indies and Africa, they probably 
originated in one or the other of those 
countries. As stated on a former occasion, 
we have no objection to the cultivation 
of this grain or the sale of its seeds, but 
we most earnestly protest against selling 
it under a false name, indeed doubly false, 
as the plant is not, as has been asserted, 


a native of the plains of South America, nor is it | 


a “Rice,” or anything like a rice, and to sell it as 


such is to obtain money under false pretences. The | 


correspondent to whom we are indebted for the 
specimens asks, ‘“ What is ‘Guinea Corn?’ I have 
wondered whether this could be the same under 
anothername. * * * That was introduced here 
60 or 70 years ago.’’—According to Darlington, the 
“‘Guinea Corn” was precisely this ‘‘ Drooping Sor- 
ghum,” and not the erect kind. As to whether 


there is any place in our agriculture for any Sor- | 


ghum asa grain crop, we much doubt. The clus- 
ters, with their great numbers of small grains, have 
the appearance of being very productive, but we 
doubt if a given area of this would yield as great a 
weight of grain as the same in Indian Corn. There 
is little probability that the grain of Sorghum will 
ever come into use with us as an article of food, 
save as a rarity or curiosity. Like rice, it can be 
prepared for eating without grinding—hence is 
suited to semi-civilized or barbarous nations. The 
whole grain is boiled or roasted, and by some tribes 


eaten raw. We are unable to find an analysis of 
the grain, but feel sure, from its appearance, that 
it contains a much smaller amount of nutritive 
principles than wheat or others of our food grain. 


Indeed the fact that it has not obtained a foothold | 


either in Europe or in this country, though fre- 
quently introduced, shows the popular estimate of 
its value. It was tried in Europe as early as 1596, 
and has since been introduced on several occasions, 
as it has been in this country. The late attempts 
to popularize these grains under such false names 
as “Pampas Rice” and ‘Ivory Wheat,” are not 
likely to succeed now any better than they did as 
“Guinea Corn” and ‘Indian Millet” with our 
grandfathers. However valuable they may.be to 
the native negro tribes of Africa, these grains will 
scarcely be sought after as food in a country where 
wheat and Indian Corn are so abundant as with us, 





DROOPING SORGHUM.—(Sorghum cernuum.)—“ PAMPAS RICE,” 


What may be said in their favor as forage crops, 
will be found in our article in February, 1877. 


a Se 


Renovate the Fowl Houses.—I. K. Felch 
writes: This month should not pass, without the 


| fowl houses being thoroughly white-washed, and 
| the nests made clean and free from lice. 


The floor 
should be covered with three or four inches of 


| gravelly loam, that the sun may dry it before cold 


weather sets in. If the windows are not s0 ar- 
ranged that the sunlight may fall directly on the 
floor, have them changed so that it will; for this 
sunlight and dry earth will enable you to winter 
fifty per cent more fowls in the same quarters—by 
reason of their agency in deodorizing the drop- 
pings—than can be kept ona bare floor, or upon the 
ground, for, in the latter case, the earth will be- 
come damp and filthy. 
quarters before the hunter’s moon, and begin the 
feed of meat as soon as frosts cut off the insect sup- 


ply, also providing green food, as chopped roots, etc. | 


RICULTURIST. 


| rowing. 





Have the flock in winter | 
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An Experiment with Pearl Millet, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





> 


Pearl Millet has been cultivated for some years 
as a forage plant in some of the Southern States, 
as “African Cane,” “ Egyptian Millet,” “Japan Mil- 
let,’”? and in some places as ‘ Horse Millet,” but 
little was known of it at the North before last year, 
and then only in such small quantities as to hardly 
allow of a fair trial. From what we saw of it in 
1877, we determined to give it a thorough trial this 
season. A piece of good strong loamy ground was 
prepared as if for a beet or turnip crop, by manur- 


| ing with stable-manure at the rate of 10 tons to the 


acre, plowing 10 inches deep, and thoroughly har- 
The Millet was then sown in drills 18 
inches apart, at the rate of 8 quarts to the acre. We 
sowed on the 15th of May, about the date 
that we plant corn; in 12 days the plants 
were up so that a cultivator could be run 
between the rows, after which no further 
culture was necessary, for the growth 
became so rapid and luxuriant as to crowd 
down every weed that attempted to geta 
foothold. The first cutting was made July 
ist—45 days after sowing; it was then 7 
feet high, covering the whole ground, and 
the crop, cut 3 inches above the ground, 
weighed, green, at the rate of 30 tons per 
acre; this, when dried, gave 6% tons per 
acre as hay. After cutting, a second 
growth started, and was cut August 15th— 
45 days from time of the first cutting—its 
hight was 9 feet ; it weighed this time at 
the rate of 55 tons to the acre, green, and 
8 tons dried. The third crop started as 
rapidly as the second, but the cool Sep- 
tember nights lessened its tropical luxuri- 
ance, so that this crop, which was cut on 
October Ist, only weighed 10 tons green, 
and 1% tons dried. The growth was simply 
enormous, thus: Ist crop in 45 days, gave 
30 tons green, or 64 tons dry. 2d crop in 
45 days, gave 55 tons green, or 8 tons dry. 
3d crop in 45 days, gave 10 tons green, or 
1i tons dry. The aggregate weight being 
95 tons of green fodder in 135 days from 
date of sowing, and 16 tons when dried to 
hay. This exceeds the clover meadows of 
Mid-Lothian, which, when irrigated by the 
sewerage from the City of Edinburgh, and 
cut every four weeks, gave an aggregate 
of 75 tons of green clover peracre. There 
is little doubt that Pear) Millet is equal- 
ly as nutritious as corn-fodder, which 
it resembles even more than it does any 
of the other Millets. We found that all 
our horses and cattle ate it greedily, 
whether green or dry. If sowing in drills 
is not practicable, it may be sown broad- 
cast, using double the quantity of seed 
—say 16 quarts per acre. The ground 
should be smoothed by the harrow, 
and again lightly harrowed after sow- 
ing; if rolled after harrowing, ali the 
better. I know of no farm crop that will bet- 
ter repay high manuring, but so great is its luxuri- 
ance that it will produce a better crop without ma- 
nure than any other plant I know of. In those 
parts of the Southern States where hay can n ot be 
raised, this is a substitute of the easiest culture, 
and being of tropical origin, it will luxuriate in 
their long hot summers ; even though our Northern 
seasons may be too short to meture the seeds, our 
experiments in New Jersey this summer show what 
abundant crops may be expected if the similar con- 
ditions are secured. Pearl Millet as a fodder-plant 
presents a new feature in our agriculture, and I 
feel sure that within ten years we shall wonder how 
we ever got on without it.—[This plant, Penicillaria 
spicata, was figured in the American Agriculturist for 
January last, where an account of its history will 
be found. We know that considerable quantities 
of the seed were disposed of, and we shall be glad 
of reports from those who have tried it, especially 
unfavorable ones; these, if the probable causes 
of failure are given, are always instructive.—Ebs. | 
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A New Hardy Grape—The “Highland.” 


| hardiness in their grounds. Good foliage and free 
<> 


growth we must have in any grape destined to be 
popular, whatever its fruit may be. We wish grape 
growing to be more universal than it even now is; 
people in general will not coddle and care fora 
vine that is not perfectly hardy andhealthy. Inall 


The history of American grape culture presents 
nothing so remarkable as the success of Mr. J. H. 
Ricketts, of Newburg, N. Y., in producing new 
seedlings. Mr. R. began a number of years ago to 
raise seedlings from our best native grapes, and 
also to hybridize our natives with different varie- 
ties of the European vine. The result has been 
astonishing,—indeed we may say embarrassing, 
for what can be amore unpleasant position than 
that of Mr. R. who finds himself with—if we mis- 
take not—over 60 varieties, not one of which is too 
poor to keep, while the world has no place for them 
all. If ever one was overwhelmed by success it is 
Mr. Ricketts. Some few of his varieties are already 
in the hands of the nurserymen, and others, no 
doubt, will in time find their way into the trade. In 
former years we have given an account of some of 
these grapes as examined in Mr. Ricketts’ garden, 
and as they have appeared from the liberal speci- 
mens with which we have been favored. It can | 
not be expected that all these new varieties will be 
suited to general culture, or that they will all be- 
have as well every where as they do on the ground | 





























where they originated ; were they to 
do this, it would be even a greater 
wonder than their general superior 
quality now is. Still we have every 
reason to expect thata sufficient pro- 
portion will stand the test of general 
cultivation to add a considerable 
number of new varieties to our 
present long list—varieties, too, vast- 
ly superior in quality to any we now 
have in cultivation. Several of Mr. 
Ricketts’ varieties were purchased a 
few years ago, by Messrs. A. Hance 
& Son., Red Bank N. J., with the 
intention of offering them in their 
catalogue after they had been proper- 
ly tested. Those who know the cau- 
tion of Messrs. Hance in respect to 
new fruits, need not be told that in 
offering one of these grapes this fall, 
they have good reason to think it 
suited to general culture. The only 
one of the half dozen or more 
varieties purchased of Mr. Ricketts’ that they yet 
offer, is the “Highland.” This is a hybrid be‘ ween 
the ‘Concord’? and “Jura Muscat,” and was 
formerly known in Mr. R.’s collection as No. 12B., 
under which number it has in former years been 
exhibited and commented upon. [n foliage and 
growth of vine it resembles the Concord; one well 
known grape-grower, in whose hands the Messrs. 
Hance had placed the “Highland” for trial, re- 
cently informed us that its vigor of vine was some- | 


our 
on grape cul- 
ture we have 
not advised 
planting the 
best varieties 
we knew of, 
but the best 
that will be 
sure to give 
them grapes. 
In respect to 
health and 
hardiness, we 
are well satis- 
fied with the testimony as to the “ Highland.” The 
bunch and berry are shown of full size in the engray- 
ing, which is from a drawing after exact measure- 
ment by Mr. T. P. Pope, of Newburgh, an artist well 
known for his accurate and life-like paintings of 
fruit. The heavy shouldered bunch is characteristic 
of the ‘Highland,’ and the evenness in the size 
of the berries is also an excellent feature. The 
color is black, with a bluish shade, and there is an 
abundant but delicate bloom; there is no hard 


A NEW GRAPE—THE ‘‘ HIGHLAND.”’ 


articles | 








pulp; the flavor rich and delicious; the skin is 
without acrid taste, and, while thin, is apparently 
sufficiently firm to allow of transportation. We 
shall look with interest upon the future of this 
grape, and hope it may equal its present promise. 
We hope that some plan may be devised, by which 
the choicest of Mr. Ricketts’ grapes may be made 


accessable to cultivators, and at the same time 
bring him proper remuneration for his labors. 
They are too fine to be kept in private hands. 





Horticultural Absurdities. 
i 

The tendency to excess is not peculiarly Ameri- 
can; bedding in figures with flowers and colored 
leaves has been carried so far in England that it is 
ridiculed as “floral fireworks,’’ and the floral deco- 
ration of the dinner table has reached a point where 
it has called forth vigorous protests from English- 
men who insist that, however it may be with roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, roast-beef and posies 
“don’t go together.’? But we need not go to Eng- 
land for examples of horticultural excess—our 
American tendency to what is expressed in the slang 
of the day as “running things into the ground,” 
manifests itself in our gardening as well as in other 
matters. Last year we mentioned Forest Hill 
Cemetery, near (if not now in) Boston, as affording 
examples of very neat bedding designs ; a visit to 
the grounds this year shows some of quite an op- 
posite character. The amount of bedding there is 
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something bewildering, and some of it in excellent 


taste, but there are some things there that should 


never be repcated, for they ‘‘make the judicious | 


grieve.”” There is one absurdity, we do not know 
what it is intended to represent ; it is something 
with a handle, it may be a basket; the handle—a 


hollow wire frame, probably—is planted with suc- | 


c«ulents, and on each side are two short pillars, 
which, if not barrels or casks covered with plants, 


A First Class Pear, The Ansault. 
> 
About the middle of September we received from 


| Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, speci- 


might as well be, as they look like representations | 


of those articles. It was unpleasant to see this and 
some other monstrosities in a place where they 
know how to do better things. The so-called ‘’ Flor- 
al designs’’ at exhibitions are as often something 
to avoid, as they are things to be commended. We 
have very little sympathy with the fashion that 
works flowers into broken pillars, anchors, and the 
like, but as this gratifies many, and affords employ- 
ment to many others, we do not object, so long as 
it is kept within bounds. At the last exhibition of 
the N. Y. Horticultural Society, there were liberal 
and extra premiums offered for works of this kind, 
and it brought out some strange designs. There 
was a pair of shoes on a cushion; the shoes were 
of white flowers without, and of scarlet flowers 
within, which looked distressingly like a red flannel 
lining. But why make shoes out of flowers ? Why 
degrade these delicate creations by working them 
into the semblance of something that is to be trod- 
den under foot? There were various clocks and 


mantle pieces, and strange affairs, unlike anything | 


else. There was a camp-fire, with a tripod, and 
something hanging that might have been a tea-pot, 
or may have been a tailor’s goose. A greater ab- 
surdity was a fire-place, with an attempt to repre- 
sent coals and flames in scarlet flowers. It becomes 
a question whether a Society is properly educating 
the public taste by exhibiting such things. Of 
course they attracted attention, and were admired 
by certain people ; but the persons who are pleased 
by such absurdities are those who would admire 
the old topiary work, where bears, and boars, and 
other horrors were clipped out of box trees. It was 
a relief to turn from the numerous horticultural ab- 
surdities to one or two simple, but exquisitely neat 
bouquets—not those with a silver fringe, but suf- 
ficiently beautiful without—and the most appropri- 
ate of all the funeral designs, a plain, heavy wreath 
of ivy leaves, with a few heads of ripened grain. 





An Enemy to Sweet Corn. 
—<>___ 


Several specimens of sweet corn have been 
brought us, and others were shown at the late Ex- 
hibition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society, with 
the kernels largely destroyed. At first sight, we 
supposed it to be the work of the Boll-worm, or 
Corn-silk worm, which is often found in corn ; that, 
however, enters when small by the way of the silk, 
and eats as it goes, but in these specimens the at- 
tack was made from without, and we were assured 
that it was the work of a ‘“‘bug.’’ At last the 
culprit was caught in the act and brought, when 

we recognized it as a well known flow- 
er-cating beetle, the Indian Cetonia, 
(Cetonia Inda, or Euryomia Inda of 
some). It is of the size shown in the 
engraving, mostly of a light yellowish 
brown, with irregular black spots, 
and has a changeable metallic lustre ; 
it is very hairy, especially below. 
This beetle has two broods, one appearing in the 
spring and the other in September; they usually 
feed upon flowers, especially those secreting honey, 
and have been especially known for their depreda- 
tions upon peaches, in which they sometimes make 
sad havoc. Authors mention their feeding upon 
the sweet sap of corn stalks, but do not notice 
their attacks upon the ear. In some localities, the 
injury to sweet corn has been considerable this sea- 
son, but we have not heard of it among field corn. 
The full history of the beetle does not seem to be 
well known, but it is supposed that its larvae lives 
in the ground upon roots. Its fondness for sweets, 
and the fact that the second brood is the only one 
thus far known to do mischief, suggest that they 
may be diminished by trapping the first brood by 
means of some sweet bait, and destroying them. 











golden russett, like the ‘Golden Beurré of Bilboa ;’ | 


mens of the “ Bonne de Puits @Ansawt,”? a pear 
which, though they have had it on trial for several 
years, is so little known, that it may be regarded as 
new. Eight years ago, Mr. Barry, in writing of the 
newer pears, said of this, ‘‘ will rank as best, and | 
is really the best in this list.” The specimens fully | 
sustain this claim to “rank as best”—indeed we | 
are ready to say that, if not the best pear we ever 
tasted, it is as good as any. In their recent cata- 

logue, Messrs. E. & B. say ‘‘ fully equal to the best | 
Seckel,”’ beyond which praise cannot go. This | 
variety was named and sent out by Andre Leroy | 
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THE ‘‘ ANSAULT’’ PEAR. 





in 1863, and at Rochester in 1870. Mr. Barry de- | 
scribed the tree as a fair grower, with small leaves, 

bearing young and very productive. The accom- | 
panying outline, gives the shape of a specimen of | 
the average size. It is thus described. ‘Size 
medium to large; Form roundish obovate ; Stem 
an inch long; Calyx small, deep; Skin a light 


| 
(Angers, France), in 1865, it first fruited with him | 

| 

| 

| 


Flesh melting, fine grained, sweet, juicy, vinous ; 
Quality, best ; Season, middle to énd of Septem- 
ber.”” This pear bears 


; opening which is closed by a screw-cap. 





| the King of Tompkins County, shall be King ong 
| apples, and no earthly power will make people say 
Bonne de Puits @Ansault, when Ansault will ans- 
wer. We do not propose to change the name, but 
simply to leave four fifths of it ‘* understood.” 
Even with Ansault we foresee trouble; at a fruit- 


| stand just below our office, there was last winter 
. $ , ’ 
| a sign of ‘‘ Dan Joe pears,” for Beurré d’Anjou 


When the present excellent variety finds its way 


| into the hands of the street vender, we muy expect 


to see, ‘‘ Ann Salt Pears ’’ placarded at the stands, 
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v The Refrigerating Fruit-Box., 
BY PETER HENDERSON, 
—_ 
A light, portable refrigerator for shipping fruit 


| and vegetables by southern growers to northern 
| markets, has recently been invented by Mr. H. A, 


Duce, of 8. Carolina. It consists of a box of light 
wood, lined within with galvanized iron, a space 
being Jeft between the box and lining of an inch or 
more, which is filled with charcoal or other non- 
conducting material. The box is provided with 
one or more shallow movable ice-boxes, made of 
galvanized iron, provided with handles, and an 
The 
boxes are filled with broken ice, and closed 
so securely that no water from the melted 
ice can escape and injure the fruit. These 
ice-boxes are of the same hight as the 
fruit baskets or cups, and may be sub- 
stituted for a tier of these, allowing one or 
more to be used according to the require- 
ments of the season, one, at the top, being 
sufficient in moderately warm weather, and 
as the season grows hotter, one of the 
lower tiers of fruit may be replaced by 
a box. Fruit received in New York from 
southern points, can by means of these 
refrigerators be safely re-shipped to Boston 
or elsewhere ; the boxes being replenished 
with ice, it is ready for another journey. 
Before giving an opinion of this inven- 
tion, we visited several of the principal 
commission dealers in New York, and 
found that the representations of the patentce 
were fully confirmed by those who had tested 
it; two firms, dealing largely in strawberries, 
stating that fruit received in this refrigerator 
brought, on the average, 10 cents more a quart 
than that shipped in the ordinary manner. An 
instance was cited of a shipment made from 
Charleston so late as May 10th, in which the straw- 


| berries received in Mr. Duc’s refrigerator averaged 


23c. per quart, while those carried in the steamer’s 
ice-boxes brought but 12c., the difference being due 
solely to the superior condition of the former lot. 

The cases are made square, or longer than wide ; 
the one shown in the engraving is 28 inches square 





the name of the locality 
where the parent tree 





grew, a name quite as 
forbidding as Beurré 
Gris @ Hirer Nouveau, 





It does not seem right 
that a fruit of such 
superlative excellence, 
should start on _ its 
career, weighted with 
such a name, for the 
reasons that Americans 
have not time to use 
such names, and not 








one in a thousand could 
pronounce this cor- 
rectly if he tried. 
Freely translated the name means, “The good | 
(pear) of the well of Ansault.”? We are as great 
sticklers for accuracy in nomenclature as any, 
holding it little less than a crime to change the 
name of a fruit, if it has one. In the present case, 
we propose to do at the outset, what every one whu 
raises, and every one who buys the fruit wil! do, if 
the pear attains the popularity we predict for it, 
i, e, shorten the name. Popular usage settles that 
the Duchesse d’Angouleme, shall be Duchess, and 














H. A, DUC’S REFRIGERATING FRUIT-BOX, 


by 19 inches high, and provided with strong 
handles which shut down flush with the sides ; the 
cover, shown at the rear, is double, and filled in 
the same manner as the sides; this is fastened 


| down by large screws with square heads, which are 
| countersunk. The ice-boxes, one of which is seen 


at the right hand, are 4 inches high, of a size to fit 
the interior of the case; the opening to admit the 
ice is about 3 inches across; the cap is screwed 
tight by means of an iron rod, bent as seen in the 
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when not in use, this handle is removed and laid 
upon the ice-box. A case holding 72 quarts, when 
filled and ready for shipment, weighs about 250 Ibs. 
Though Mr. Duc has taken out a patent for the in- 
vention, he liberally allows us to say that he will 
permit any fruit grower to make the box for his 
own use, Without exacting a royalty for his patent. 





What Is a Sweet Potato? 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
gee 
We speak of Potatoes and Sweet Potatoes, as if our 


common Potato was the real thing and the saccha- 
rine subject of this article had got its name from its | 


similarity to the other. The fact is 
just the other way. -Batatas, whence 
the English word Potatoes, is a South 
American native name for the Sweet 
Potato, which was known to Euro- 
peans, and under this name, before 
anything was known of our tuber. 
The latter and later known was taken 
for a sort of Batatas; and, being the 
only one which could be raised asa 
crop in Northern Europe, it usurped 
the name of Potato among English- 
speaking people generally; but here 
only at the North. At the South, the 
Potato is a Sweet Potato, and its 
Peruvian namesake is an Irish or 
White Potato. This cold-country Po- 
tato we all understand to be a tuber ; 
and a tuber is a sort of underground 
stem, or mostly the thickened tip of 
anunderground stem. A slender sub- 
terranean shoot thickens at the farther 
end or tip, for a space that includes 
several joints with their side buds, 
or eyes, and this is the Potato. 
Now, what is a Sweet Potato? Is 
it a tuber like its namesake, or is it a 
root? That the old botanists called it 
a root, settles nothing ; for they did 
not distinguish any better than people 
in general do now. I had always re- 
garded it as a true réot. It is de- 
scribed or mentioned as such by 
French and German botanists gener- 
ally ; but in some English botanical 
text books it ranks as a tuber. On 
the other side of the Atlantic they are 
not so familiar with Sweet Potatoes as 
weare. Buteven here I find that some 
of our botanists are puzzled by them. . 
It is easy to see why. Sweet Pota- 
toes are propagated from shoots which freely spring 
from the parent potato, and from the sides of it, not 
from the very topas in a beet and turnip. In these 
the thick root is formed by direct growth from the 
seed ; and the very top is stem, and so bears a bud, 
or buds. The Sweet Potato—which we never raise 
from seed—springs from the lower part of the slip 
we planted, and from the under side of the branches 
which trail and creep along the ground. If these 
Potatoes spring from stems, as common Potatoes 
do, why are they not of the nature of stem, as com- 
mon Potatoes are? We planted a little experi- 
mental Sweet Potato patch, to settle that question, 
and dug into it from time to time, to see what 
was going on. It turns out asI expected. In the 
underground growth of common Potato plants there 
are two clearly different things produced, namely: 
1. Slender roots, which branch freely and taper at 
the end into fibres. 2. Slender branches of evi- 
dently different appearance as to their surface, 


ending in the Potato, on which the regular little | 


scales that answer to leaves are visible almost from 
the first, and the eyes or buds just above them 
soon appear. In the Sweet Potato plant, all the 
young growth is of one sort, all are clearly roots ; 
and after a while some of these roots thicken up 
more or less, and at length the stronger ones be- 
come Potatoes. As the summer advances, rootlets 
strike from the lower side of the creeping stems, 
at or near the joints, in considerable numbers ; 
these penetrate the soil, and some of these, pre- 











engraving ; its ends fit into two holes in \ the cap ; l cisely like the others, thicken into Potatoes: “[The 





engraving shows a part of the original “set,” or 
cutting, and one of the numerous creeping stems, 
at the joints of which roots have formed ; some of 
these are beginning to thicken at the end to form 
potatoes. To save space, the roots are some- 
what shorter in proportion than they natur- 
ally. are.—Eps.] There are all stages 


from slender roots to slender Potatoes. Nothing 


can be clearer than that these Sweet Potatoes are | 


That they will produce buds is 
Hundreds of species 


really roots, 
no argument to the contrary. 


of plants may be propagated by root-cuttings. 
These buds appear near the upper end of some of 
my Sweet Potatoes, while they are still young or 
small ; and in some they are starting into shoots. 








THE SWEET POTATO. 


But none of them start from the axils of little 
scales, and theyare without order. They are like 
the buds on the roots of Osage Orange, Blackberry, 
ete., by which these plants are freely propagated 
by root-cuttings. 
Potato is a true root, but one that has a happy 
proclivity to produce adventitious buds, which im- 
memorial propagation in this way bas confirmed. 


Ivy—Begin Now.—When we see 2 window 
furnished with the most beautiful of all screens, a 
living one of Ivy, or a room in which the vine is 
made to run upon cornices or surround the picture 
frames, if we do not envy the possessor, we feel 
a strong wish that we had something like it. Re- 
collect that all this luxuriance had a beginning; 
this vine, the total length of which measures 
yards, was once but a few inches long. A small 
cutting, a little care, and time. These were all 
the outlay required for this treasure of verdure— 
and all these are within the reach of every one. 
Time, indeed, is the chief element, but after a fair 
start has been made, less is required than one 
would suppose. Make a beginning; if with a 
rooted plant, all the better; if only a cutting or 
‘slip ” can be had, start with that, for it will take 
root with the greatest ease. When growing, give 
it a fairly rich soil; water as needed, and— 
especially this—remove the dust from the leaves as 
often as it accumulates, by the use of a sponge 
and warm water, and in time the reward will come, 








here— | 


| thing my rag carpet would always be to me. 


It is clearto me that a Sweet | 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


avian" Household Items see “ Basket” pages, 
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Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Does it Pay to Make Rag Carpets P 


To make or not to make a rag carpet—that is the 
question. I have rags enough to carpet another 
room, and I need another every-day carpet. When 
Isee the bags and boxes where the old cleansed 
garments and pieces fit for a rag carpet are packed 
away, the impulse seizes me to go to work and get 


; them converted into a plain serviceable carpet. 


It seems for a moment that this course 
must be true economy. Butisit? I 
have made one carpet within a year. 
There it is again—‘I made it.” 
Mother cut and sewed nine-tenths of 
the rags, and I let her do it—for which 
1 hope to be forgiven. For when it 
came to weaving, the warp and weay- 
ing cost me thirty cents a yard, and 1 
had an opportunity a few months be- 
fore to buy an entirely new rag carpet 
quite as good as mine for fifty cents a 
yard, and other strong cheap carpet- 
ing can be bought for the same price. 
That leaves twenty cents a yard for 
cutting and sewing the rags, to say 
nothing of the rags themselves, which 
are worth something for paper rags, 
and a few for dealing with the 
“second-hand man.’? Twenty cents 
a yard for cutting and sewing the 
rags! And it takes from a pound toa 
pound and a half of the rags to make 
a yard of carpeting, and it would be 
a hard day’s work to sew two pounds 
of rags so short as mine averaged, 
made largely of children’s clothing 
and other old garments. It did not 
pay my mother and me, and when we 
handed the rags over to the weaver 
we felt that we had been doing a 
foolish thing. With a sigh of relief, 
mother turned from the rags to the 
regular sewing, which she had been 
wishing to help about, and as she 
mended and repaired, and made but- 
ton-holes, and did the necessary hand- 
sewing on garments mostly made by 
machine, I felt how much more 
than twenty or thirty cents a day 
was her help, and what a hateful 
Like 
many another mother with children grown up and 
full of the cares of children and housekeeping, 
mother wishes to help her children when she vistts 
them, but she shall never sew carpet rags again. 

But now I have hired help. As some excuse for 


| getting her—for I was afraid that what I knew to 


be exhaustion might look like laziness to others— 
I said, ‘‘ and while she stays we will make the rest 
of my rags into another carpet.’? But there is 
plenty else to occupy our time, in the way of sew- 
ing as well as housework. And I want my girl to 
have some time for her own, every day—not only 
time to make her own clothes, but time for some 
evening game. No, her time is too precious for 
carpet rags. Well, here are the children. Two 
little girls old enough to handle a needle, and a boy 
who could (with some difficulty!) be dragooned 
into the business. They all have a few regular 
chores each day—enough to make them feel that 
they are helping to bear the family burdens, and I 
honestly think that these are enough at present, 
with the lessons they have at school and at home. 
For I believe heartily in play, both out-doors and 
in, and I want to leave room for it and to encourage 
it as a legitimate thing. The thirty cents a yard 
which I should pay for warp and weaving (I might 
possibly get it for less now), would buy me a good 
carpet of straw matting, and if I should count in 
the time spent in cutting and sewing, and the value 


.of the rags, I could get a more expensive carpet 
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for the rag carpet proposed. Suppose I get the | Making Comforters, or Comfortables. 


matting, sell the cotton rags to the tin peddler, and 
make a few good plain rugs (pieced and braided 
ones, for I have no. time for the pulled or drawn 
rugs), to lay over it in places where most warmth 
is needed in winter, or where most wear will come. 
Would not that be the best economy? I think it 
would, if we take into account the happiness and 
health and mental growth of the whole family— 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and if I had time I could show you how they are | 


all involved in the question as to how we shall 
spend our time and money. Still I am not pre- 
pared to vote absolutely against all rag carpets. A 
good carpet of this kind will do a great deal of ser- 
vice—much more than almost any cheap carpet of 
the same money cost. The most reasonable method 
seems to be, to cut up the old garments and sew 
and wind them in balls as soon as they are unfit for 
other service, disposing at once of the refuse as 
paper rags. A housekeeper who has leisure, as 
childless housekeepers often have, or one who has 
children able and willing to help, can do this. Only 
good rags will probably be used, and some day 
there will bea carpet all ready to weave. Some 
housekeepers really do have time to make rag car- 
pets, and to read good books, and to take walks 
with their children, and to keep up a correspond- 
ence with their absent friends, and social visits with 
their neighbors. Each housekeeper and mother 
must judge how she can best spend her time. 


Banged Hair. 


I am glad that this horrible fashion has such a 
horrible name. It is a fashion that disgraces our 
sex. Its prevalence shows that a great proportion 
of womankind are willing to submit to almost any 
indignity—even to having “idiot’’ written plainly 
on their faces—if it is only ‘“‘ the fashion.’’ I have 
pitied little children so disfigured, and when I have 
met grown-up women and girls seriously appearing 
with banged hair in public places, in apparent 
ignorance of their disgrace, I have felt that I ought 
to, as Whittier says in ‘ Ichabod,’’— 

“¢ Walk backward with averted face 
And hide the shame.” 
It seemed unkind to look such deluded “‘ females ”’ 
full in the face, for fear they might think you 
noticed their deformity or idiotic appearance. I 
don’t know whether the word “‘ banged ” applies to 


the short frizzes worn over the forehead, but [have | 


supposed that it only meant the short hair hanging 
straight down over the forehead like a fringe, not 
at all in an “‘artless’’ manner, but in a style so de- 
fiant of all artistic sense, as tostamp its inventor as 
absolutely ignorant in respect to beauty’s laws. 
Woman’s dress is a standing joke in the newspapers 
and among plaiu-thinking men. They always have 
some hold by which they can show us up to ridi- 
cule. But men are now crying out in agony over 
the “banged” hair, begging to know why women 
will do so. What possible reason can they have for 
making their faces hideous to behold ?—There is no 
reason, except that it is “the fashion.” I think 1 
have heard, however, that all the frizzing and 
crimping of the last dozen years has so broken and 
ruined the forelocks of most young women that 
they resort to cutting them short in order to 
strengthen the roots and make these locks grow 
smooth and fair again. But didn’t they know all 
the time, that frizzing and crimping would break 
and ruin the hair? Why can’t they fasten back 
this fringe, or shingle the whole head, not too 
short, and give themselves a respite from all the 
tediousness of puffs and crimps, and rats and 
twists, and hair-pins and backcombs, and every 
other device invented to torture woman’s hair? 

No, “Simon says ‘thumbs up,’’ and all the 
thumbs goup. ‘Simon says ‘wig-wag,’”’ and all 
the thumbs wig-wag. ‘It is the fashion,” and we 
“must” do thus and so. “It is not the fashion,” 
and we must not venture to follow our sense of 
decency and good taste. That ends it, of course, 
for the class of women who wear their hair 
“banged.” But my heart relents. There are smart 
amiable girls, and intelligent young women in the 
ranks of the “banged.” Doubtless they have 
reasons that I know not of for their tasteless 
method of dressing the hair. . 


| 














A comforter for a wide bed should have three 
and a half breadths, calico width, for the covering 
of each side, or for the whole, seven breadths, each 


| two and threc-eighths yards in length. In purchas- 


ing calico, allow sixteen and five-eighths yards, 


| Many fill their comforters with from six to even 


eight pounds of cotton, but I do not like to put in 
over five pounds, and it is convenient to have a few 
light ones with only three pounds of cotton. 

Lay the lining of the comforter upon the floor, 
and spread the cotton evenly upon it, leaving it a 
little thinner at the edges and corners if you choose, 
where the comforter will tuck in at the sides and 
foot of the bed. Open the roils of cotton careful- 
ly, and unfold them as muci as possible, making 
an even thin layer all over at first, and covering 
this with three, four, or five other layers. All this 
pulling apart and laying lightly together makes a 
lighter, softer, and warmer comforter than if the 
cotton is put in only partly unfolded. Place on the 
upper covering evenly, and tack all together 
around the edges. Lift it carefully, rolling it up if 
necessary, and lay it over a lounge or bed, or large 
table, beside which you can sit to tie it. Tie at in- 
tervals of six or seven inches, tying in tufts of 
worsted, or sewing through with light-colored yarn, 
and simply tying this with rather short ends. Turn 
in the edges of the upper and lower covers, and 
run them together when the tying is done. Thisis 
better than to bind it, as it can be more easily taken 
apart for cleansing. This method of tying com- 
forters without putting them in frames is a great 
improvement on the old plan, I think; for the 
putting it upon the quilting-frame, and rolling and 
taking it off, was always the worst part of the job. 

Mixing Bread without Salt. 

Most bread-makers put salt in with the flour, 
yeast, water, or milk, with which they mix their 
bread sponge. I see no advantage in it, and I am 
very sure that the bread is less sweet (and to my 
own taste less delicious) on account of the salt. I 
have known several persons, who at first thought 
otherwise, to be convinced of this by experiment. 





Christmas Decorations. 
<p 

It may be thought early to call attention to the 
subject of Christmas decorations. If we had in 
mind only home decorations, perhaps it would be ; 
but for Churches and Sabbath Schools it is none 
too soon. The days of those of our forefathers, 
who in their protest against formalism of all kinds, 
neglected all observance of church festivals and 
holidays, have passed. Their descendants will not 
be debarred a participation in the festivities of 
Christmas, and there is scarcely a denomination that 
does not observe the day in some manner, while 
the ancient custom of decorating churches, is be- 
coming more general yearly. So many are inter- 
ested in the matter of Christmas decoration for 
both the home and the church, that we are sure 
that a few hints on the subject will be generally 
welcome. The matter properly comes in the house- 
hold department, for with the few exceptions of 
wealthy societies, where the matter is left to the 
sexton to employ professional decorators, it may 
be accepted as a rule, that if the church is to be 
decorated, it will be done by the women of the con- 
gregation. We will go still further, anc say, that 
while the women may deccrate the church, it will 


be practically done by one woman, who will be | 


prime mover, head designer, the one who will 


look after everything ; and though she may have | 


help, will be looked to for everything. That one, 
too, is likely to be the one who reads this article, 
for it is just such women as our sisterhood of 
housekeepers that are found in the lead in such 
matters. Itis astonishing how one leader will inspire 
others in work like this; 2 company of other women 
will be ready to help, if they are only told what to 
do; the young women will make it the occasion of 
a frolic, and will make fun of the work; and the 
young women being there, the young men—but we 
are getting away from our subject. Leaving to 
another time some hints on home decoration, let 
us consider that of the church, as it will take some 
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time to bring matters about. In the first place 
there must be the decision to decorate at all, There 
will probably be one of two objections made ; it 
will either be said that the church is too nice and 
new, and that decorating will injure or disfigure it, 
or that the church is too old and poor, or too rude 
and primitive, and decorations will be out of place. 
fither objection admits of a ready answer, In 
decorating, we use green leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
all Nature’s, or God’s, handiwork, and there is no 


| human structure so perfect, that these will not 


bring to it an 
added beauty, 
while all need- 
ed decoration 
can be done 
without driy- 
ing anail. This 
suggests the 
answer to the 
other objec- 
tion; if our 
church is so 
mean, let us on 
this occasion 
cover its pover- 
ty. The oe- 
casion we cele- 
brate took 
place in a manger, let us for once glorify our barn 
ofachurch. Having decided to decorate, the next 
question will be how much? This, and all other 
details, had better be left to the women who read 
the American Agriculturist, We will suggest to 
those to whom the matter is quite new, not to un- 
dertake too much. Have a definite plan of what is 
to be done, and let it include only what can be done 
well. If only the pulpit can be well decorated, be 
content with that ; but usually, the whole chancel, 
or end of the church where the pulpit stands, by 
whatever name it may be called, as the part to- 
wards which all the congregation look, may be 
adorned. The rest will depend upon the architec- 
ture of the church; galleries, pillars, window- 
frames, heavy cornices, etc., offer opportunities 
that one with proper taste will take advantage of. 
About the Materials. 

The kind of green to be used, will of course de- 
pend upon the locality, some places affording a 
greater variety of evergreens than others. Hem- 
lock is one of the most generally useful greens for 
both large and small work; did it last longer, we 
would place it as the best, if but one could be had; 





Fig. 1.—A STAR. 





Fig. 2.—CIRCLE AND TRIANGLE. 


but its leaves soon drop, and become littery. 
Arborvite, Spruces, Laurel, Ink-berry, Holly, and 
Rhododendron, among the trees and shrubs are the 
most available; the Lycopodiums, especially the 
kind known as ‘ Bouquet-Green,’’ or ‘Ground 
Pine,” are most useful for small work. Those 
named, are all wild ; where materials can be spared 
from cultivation, Golden and other Aborvites, Box, 
Ivy, and other evergreens, may, by judicious trim- 


| ming, afford a goodly amount of useful material, 





and the plants be none the worse for it. 
Flowers and Berries. 

Those who have been fortunate enough to dry a 
lot of everlasting flowers, will find them come into 
play, and berries are especially useful. A few sear- 
let ones will give a wonderfully fine effect. The 
most abundant berries for this purpose, are those of 
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the Winter-berry, or Black Alder, and those who 
live where Holly grows, will not fail to secure the 
berries of that. It will be proper to make the pul- 
pit or desk, the center or most prominent point of 
the decorations, placing the most elaborate work 
there, and making the rest subordinate to that. The 
most generally useful decorations are wreaths, as 
they may be employed in a variety of ways; they 
may entwine pillars, surround arches and window- 
frames, and used in festoons anywhere. Next to 
wreaths, circles, or garlands; and then come in 
various ornamenta) designs more or less elaborate. 
To Make a Wreath. 

A cord or rope, according to the size of the 
wreath, is required, some small but strong twine, 
and the green broken into bits, large or small, as 
may be needed, as the wreath is to be thick or 
slender. Ina division of labor, some will prepare 
the material, while others make it up. Hemlock, 
Aborvitze, Box, or Ground Pine, is to be broken 
into bits of the needed size, the last named, being 
often used whole; a loop is made in the rope or 
cord, by which it may be hung to some convenient 
door-knob nail, or other support ; a piece of the 
green is laid upon the rope and tied fast with the 
twine, which, for conyeni- 
ence, should be in small 
balls, or better wound 
upon a stick as boys wind 
a kite string. Another 
piece of green is laid on La 
to lap over the first, and \:: 
made fast with a simple 
loop of the twine, or \hat 
the sailors call a ‘“ half- 
hitch.”’ The work is ecn- 
tinued in this manner, 
each bit over-lapping the tied end of the one before 
it, and each fastened with aloop. The size of the 
wreath is governed by the size of the twigs and the 
manner of lapping; in every case, the work should 
be even and alike. When the wreath is of the 
proper length, fasten the last pieces by several 
turns of the twine, and tying it very securely. 

To Make Garlands and Stars. 

Split a barrel hoop. or whittle it down, or form 
circles of willow wands or whatever shoots will 
answer, and make them fast by tying the ends with 
twine, or what is better, fine copper wire. The 
frame-work being made, it is to be covered in the 
same manner as the greer is fastened to the cord 
to make a wreath. A star may often be used with 
good effect, alternating with garlands, or by itself. 
These are easily made with two triangles of com- 
mon lath placed across one another as shown in 
figure 1, they may be made narrow and covered in 
the manner already described. If large leaves, like 
those of Holly, Ivy, etc., are to be used, the star 
may be made of stiff, brown paper, and the leaves 
sewed to it with black or green thread ; this may 
then be stiffened by tacking it to a lath frame. 


Ornamental Designs 
can be made in great variety and as elaborate as one 
chooses. A simple design is shown in fig. 2; a tri- 
angle within a circle. To make this, get a circular 
board—a barrel head having the pieces fastened 
together with battens will answer; cover this 
neatly with white, crimson, scarlet, or blue cloth. 
Make the circle and triangle of willow with small 
twigs bound on, to cover one side only, or use 
large leaves, sewed to shapes of stiff, brown paper 
or thin paste-board ; these may then be attached to 
the circular base by means of nails. The large 
design, fig. 3, is intended for the front of the pulpit 
or desk, or similar place. It consists of a Maltese 
‘Cross, a circle, within this a star, and inside 
of the star the accepted monogram to repre- 
‘sent the name of The Saviour, I. H. 8. (Jesus Hemi- 
num Salvator), as used in church decorations. 
‘The cross and star are best made of some thin 
‘wood ; the circle may be of stiff pasteboard ; the 
cross and star are covered with white or colored 
cloth ; paper may be used, but the effect is not so 
rich ; the edgings to the cross, star, and the circle, 
are made with Holly, Ivy, or other leaves sewed to 
stiff paper shapes, and afterwards tacked on; the 
monogram, if used, may be made of card-board, 








and covered with gilt or silvered paper. We give 
in fig. 4 another form of monogram, which may be 
easily constructed from the hints already given. 
Where berries or dried flowers are to be used on 
any of these designs, the fine iron wire known at 
the hardware stores as “ binding wire,” or a still 
finer kind, kept by dealers in florist’s requisites, as 
bouquet wire, will be useful; it is very strong, 
and so fine as to be invisible at a little distance. 


Household Notes and Queries. 
ee . 

BANGED Harr.—We are glad that Faith Roches- 
ter records her protest against a fashion which, as 
with other styles, is 
new in her far West- 
ern home, while in 
Eastern cities it has 
run its course and is 
on its decline. There 
may be some of our 
readers, we trust 
there are many, who 
have never seen or 




















7 heard of the horror 
of “Banged Hair.” 
Enough hair is brought 
down directly over the 
forehead to make a thin 
fringe, and is then cut 
straight across on a line 
with the eyebrows. The 
NN writer’s first knowledge 
7 “ of the style spoiled 
Fig. 3. DESIGN FOR PULPIT. a good dinner for him. 
We were dining at the house of a well known 
gentleman, where the surroundings indicated cul- 
ture and travel; after we were seated at the table, 
two young ladies of the family took seats on the 
opposite side, both having their hair thus disfigured. 
Never having heard of such a style, the suddenness 
of its appearance in such a place, its incongruity 
with the general appear- 
ance, dress, and posi- 
tion of the wearers, 
made it a surprise as 
unpleasant as it was 
sudden. When we saw 
the first young lady, the 
thought came that the 
hair had been so treated 
to hide a horrid scar, 
but the appearance of 
the other disposed of 
this idea. Anything 
more out of place, more 
uncouth than this whim 
we have never seen, _ 
We once lived ina town 
where there was a fami- 
ly noted for its number 
of uninteresting chil- 
dren. Their circum- 
stances did not allow 
of the employment of 
a barber, but when the 
hair of the childre: 
became too long, the mother cut it in the most 
impartial manner, straight around, front and 
rear alike. Their appearance was so peculiar that 
a waggish friend of ours used to say that Mrs. B. 
put a bow! over the children’s heads as a guide, and 
cut even with the edge of the bowl. We never see 
a case of “ banging ’’ but we think of the numerous 
young B.’s with their hair cut round by the bowl. 


> 





Fig. 4.—-MONOGRAM. 








How To MAKE ScraPPLE.—Last spring some of 
our house-keeper’s circle asked for a recipe for 
| “scrapple”’; knowing that the best way to get the 
| recipe was to ask here for it, we did so in May last. 
Our answers came just at the beginning of hot 
weather, a time when they would be of no use, so 
we put them aside until cooler weather would bring 
the materials for making it. Over 20 answers 
came, and while we thank all who responded, we 
publish only two of the most unlike: 


THE ILLINOIS METHOD WITH SCRAPPLE.—Mrs. 
H. T. F., Lee Co., Ill., sends the following. ‘‘ Soak 
a hog’s head, cleaned, and cut up into four or five 
pieces, in cold water over night, to remove blood; 
boil till the flesh falls from the bones, and can be 
easily made fine without chopping. The water 
should be about three gallons for a whole head, 
and should be kept up to that amount by adding 
more while boiling. Let stand until cool, take off 
and save the fat that rises, to use in frying. Warm 
it over the fire again, remove the bones, sepa- 
rate the meat into fine particles, without chopping ; 
put the meat, with the liquor, back over the fire, and 
when boiling, stir in equal parts of Indian meal and 
buck wheat flour, to make a mush of the ordinary 
consistence ; season well with salt, pepper, and sage ; 
when done, pour into pans, to cool and keep until 
wanted. When used, slice and fry as you do cold 
hasty-pudding, using the fat previously taken off; 
fry toa nice brown on both sides, and serve. In 
cool weather it will keep for weeks..... It would 
not be right if we did not give a recipe for 


‘“SCRAPPEL’’ FROM PENNSYLVANIA, a8 we have 
always understood that it originated among the 
Dutch settlers of that State. The following comés 


| from ‘‘ W.C. B.,” Media, Pa., who says that recipes 


have appeared in some papers, with hardly a true 
feature in them. ‘ W. C. B.’’ (who insists that the 
true spelling is ‘‘scrappel’’) says: ‘‘ In Pennsylva- 
nia almost every one who raises hogs makes scrap- 
pel, and those who do not, obtain a supply from 
the butchers, who make it in vast quantities. Head- 
cheese is very little used here now, and scrappel 
has to a great extent superseded sausage, as it costs 
but half as much, and is considered more whole- 
some. The upper part of the pig’s head is used, 
divested of the snout, eyes, and ears. After soak- 
ing some hours in salt water, it is boiled, together 
with all the trimmings from the hams and shoul- 
ders, and the skins from the portions intended for 
lard. Boil until the whole is very tender, and the 
bones may be readily separated. A portion, but not 
generally the whole of the liver, is boiled tender, 
with the rest, when it is taken out, and crumbled 
up finely. The fat is skimmed from the top, and 
the meat, skins, liver, etc., are chopped with a sau- 
sage cutter. The whole is then returned to the 
boiler with a liberal supply of water, and when it 
boils, it is thickened with Indian meal alone, or a 
part buckwheat meal or wheat middlings. These 
are added gradually, as in making mush, with con- 
stant stirring. While the mixing is going on, the 
seasoning is added ; usually salt, pepper, and sage. 
When itis so thickened, as to be stirred with dif- 
ficulty, it is poured into tin pans or earthen basins 
to cool. It may be eaten without further cooking, 
but it is generally cut, like mush, in slices, and fried. 
Lard settles upon the top of each pan‘of scrappel, 
so that no other fat is required in cooking it.’’ 





Over-Doing It.—Aupt Mehitabel thus sensibly 
writes from Penn Yan, N. Y.: “There is a good 
deal of sense and true taste in Faith Rochester's 
remarks on house decoration in the September 
number of the American Agriculturist ; little touches 
here and there do brighten up a room, and make it 
more cheerful and home-like, but the truth is, that 
ladies who have a taste for fancy-work are apt to 
over-decorate their rooms until they too much re- 
semble one that my sister saw last year in an inte- 
rior town, and which she described to me as ‘mot- 
toed, and bracketed, and wall-pocketed, and dried- 
grassed to death!’ Certainly the owner of that 
room did not believe with Michael Angelo, that 
‘the strictly beautiful is the very purgation of super- 





fluities.’ —There can be too much of a good thing. 
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Spruce-wood Work. 


In suggesting last month that you should lay in an 
abundance of stores with which to make little useful and 
fancy articles for presents or other purposes, we men- 
tioned spruce twigs as a material from which a variety of 
very pretty things might be made. For making little pic- 
ture frames, pen-racks, and such articles, small twigs are 
needed, but for the work we are about to describe, those 
from the size of a lead-peucil up to that of the finger 
will be better. We have seen very neat boxes made in 
imitation of a pile of logs that would not be very difficult 
fora bey who is careful in the use of tools. Figure 1 
shows how these boxes look when finished ; you can un- 








Fig. 1.—SPRUCE-WOOD LOG-PILE BOX. 


derstand from the engraving how to manage all but the 
front and rear of the box, which represents the ends of 
the logs. To make this, some of the larger twigs are 
carefully split in halves and quarters, to be used with the 
whole ones and fit in among them. Here we may say, 
that if the leaves do not fall off of themselves, they may 
be readily removed by laying the twig upon a flat board, 
and scraping them in the direction of the leaves—from 
below upward, with a strong knife. Having the twigs, 
lay several of them side by side, using care to select those 
that will lie flat and touch one another for their whole 
length; then put strong glue on the parts where they 
touch and glue them together; when these are dry, pile a 
layer upon the first, gluing them to the twigs below, and 
to one another, letting the glue dry or “‘ set; ” add another 
layer, and so on until as many are put together as desired. 
If the gluing has been well done, you will have a solid 
block of twigs; when all is dry and firm, with a fine saw 
cut slices across the end of the block, as thin as may be 
required ; these will need careful handling, but if they 
hold together until used, it is all that is needed. These 
are to be glued to the front and rear of the box, matching 
the sections to make a fit and if need be, putting in some 
bits sawed from single twigs to fill spaces. The engrav- 
ing shows the rest; the ends are covered with split twigs, 


Fig. 2.—MATCH SAFE. 





and the top with a layer of split twigs, over which is a 
row of whole ones ; a crooked piece may be put on fora 
handle, and if desired, an upright twig in the center of 
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each end, to appear like a brace to hold up the log-pile. 
Where there is sufficient surface, glue is all that will be 
needed to fasten the twigs to the box or to one another, 
but in some cases, as the handle, or the top row of logs, 
it will be better to use, besides the glue, slender brads, 
or strong pins with their heads cut off. The box should 
be lined according to the purpose for which itis to be 
used, fancy paper or tin-foil may be put on with paste. 
This being the general manner of working, various other 
articles besides boxes, may be covered with the twigs; 
we give some engravings to serve as hints, and your own 
ingenuity will no doubt suggest others. In figure 2 isa 
match safe, made like an old fashioned tankard ; the body 
of this is a toy churn, to which the split twigs are glued, 
the lid is covered with the end pieces, with an acorn ora 
pine cone as a knob; the bands or hoops, and handle, are 
made of grape vine; a piece of sand-paper should be 
glued on the underside of the lid. 
The flower vase, fig. 3, is made from 
a glass or china vase of the desired 
shape. In the first place, the whole 
outside of the vase should be cover- 
ed with muslin, put on with a thick 
paste of gum tragacanth ; when thor- 
oughly dry, the split twigs are glued 
to this; the handles are made by 
soaking the twigs in hot water until 
they bend easily, and bending them 
around pegs set in a board at proper 
distances, and tying them to hold 
them in position; when dry they 
will retain their shape; the edge of 
the vase in the engraving is finished 
with a row of the tips of spruce 
twigs where there will be found a 
bud at the veryend, usually having 
two others underit. The napkin ring, 
fig.4, may be made with a wooden 
napkin ring, or one may be made of 
very stiff paste-board, lined according to fancy, and then 
covered with split twigs, cut very even,and neatly matched 
at the edges. In fig. 5 we have a design which may be filled 
and covered for a pin-cushion; if lined with tin-foil it 
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Fig. 4.—NAPEIN RING. 


will auswer as an ash receiver, or if made large enough, 
and given a cover, will do for a puff box. All of these 
articles may be ornamented, if desired, by gluing bits of 
lichen, spruce buds, acorn cups, and such things, here 
and there. Other wood besides spruce may be used, es- 
pecially that which has a pleasing bark ; it should be sea- 
soned by keeping it in a place where it will dry slowly. 

GuvE for this and other fancy work should be strong, 
and put on hot; very little will be required, and there 
should never be enough torun, To mak: it, get the best 
cabinet maker's glue, cover it with cold water, and leave 
it in acovl place to soak; in a few hours it will be swelled 
up and soaked through, as will be known by its being 
soft and bending e:sily ; pour off all the water, and place 
it on the stove, set in a sauce-pan or other vessel of 
water; as soon as melted and hot it will be ready for 
use. When cold it will become hard, but may be melted 
again by placing the vessel in hot water—it must never 
be put directly upon the stove, but always in a sauce-pan 
of water. A tin pepper or spice box will answer for the 
glue, and a fruit can will do to hold the water. Work of 
this kind looks better if finished with one or more coats of 

SHELLAC VARNISH, which is better for this purpose 
than ordinary varnish ; it may be had at the paint stores, 
or you can make it yourself by putting shellac into a 
wide-mouth bottle, and adding alcohol enouzh to cover 
the shellac; set this in a quite warm place, or in a sauce- 
pan of cold water, putting in some sticks or wires to keep 
the bottle from touching the bottom of the pan ; place 
on the stove and heat gradually. The shellac will soon 
dissolve, and if too thick to apply smoothly, thin with 
more alcohol. Be careful not to work with this near a 
lamp, and remember that not only will alcohol burn, but 
that its vapor will take fire. 








Hoorah for Crandall !—We have long consid- 
ered Mr. C. M. CRANDALL as the greatest friend of the 
Little Folks in all this country, if not in any other 
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structed. too, by his building blocks and various other 
contrivances. Even the children of staid old London, in 
England, have sent over here for many tens of thous- 
ands of Crandall's blocks, etc., and they have come for 
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Fig. 3.—FLOWER VASE. 


them from other parts of Europe, even from Germany, 
the land of toy-makers. Well, just now, Mr. Crandall 
has beaten himself again, more completely than ever 
before, too. His new ** Happy Family, which 
none of you have seen yet, beats not only himself, but 
even Barnum, also, because you can each have a “ happy 
family” right at home. You get a box, looking like a 
wagon-box at first ; but it opens and opens, and b: fore 
you get through with it, you have a menagerie on wheels 
—a wagon big enough and strong enough almost for a 
small boy te ride on—a cage of 15 animals and their 


| keeper, Lions, Tigers, Chimpanzee, Rhinocerous, Bear, 


Baboon, etc., behind bars, looking as natural as life, with 
movable legs, etc. They are so arranged that you can 
combine them a thousand ways. When tired of arrang- 
ing, training, and exhibiting the animals, you can set 
them aside and use the wagon. Evcrybody who has seen 
this, says it is the greatest thing in the way of amuse- 
ment for children that has yet been brought out. They 
have started the factory running night and day, so as to 
get as many sets made as they can this month, in order 
that as many children as possible may be supplied before 
the next holidays. Probably the advertising pages will 
tell you something about it. A gentleman took the first 
sample box to show to a friend in London, and as soon 
as he got there, the Ocean telegraph said: ‘‘Send the 
first 25 cases (300 sets) made, over here.”’ 





Fine Things for Boys and Girls. 
Easity OBTAINED FREE, 

In arranging their Presentation Articles, or Premiums, 

the Publishers have provided a large number of things 





Fig. 5.—AsH RECEIVER. 


that will specially delight their Younger Readers. They 
offer them on such terms, that almost any Boy or Girl of 
8 to 14 years, or any older young people of 15 and up- 
wards, can easily get free one or more very desirable ar- 
ticles. Any one can show this paper, and persuade two, 
or three, or more persons to subscribe for it, in return for 
which they will get something that they just want. We 
like the young people to all take hold of this for two rea- 
sons. Férst ; they will be pleased in receiving the premi- 
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ums ; and, second, they will learn business, very useful to 
learn early in life. The Senior Publisher of this paper 
took his first useful lesson in publishing by canvassing 
for a club of subscribers, while a student. For many years 
we have noticed that boys and girls are often more suc- 
cessful than older persons, when they go and ‘show a pa- 
per, tell what it contains, and its usefulness, and ask a 
man to take it. Let every one of our young readers exam- 
ine the Premium Sheet, see what is offered, select what 
they most want, and determine to get subscribers enough 
to vbtain it free, and then persistently stick to it, until they 
sncceed. If the first dozen persons asked refuse, try 
them again, and go to the thirteenth, and fourteenth per- 
gon, and so on. What you determine to do, you can do. 


tl 


The Young Microscopist’s Club. 

In telling you about what are called the lower orders 
of plants—such as bear no regular flowers and seeds—I 
began with those that are regarded as the highest among 
such plants ; that is, those which have distinct and com- 
plete parts, and most nearly resemble in these respects 
the flowering plants. Thus, the ferns have a root, a 
stem, and green leaf-like fronds; the mosses have roots, 
stems, and leaves. Both ferns and mosses have also a 
regular place for bearing’ their spore cases. When we 
came to the lichens, this distinctness of parts was lost ; 
in the flat lichens there is merely the upper and under 
surface of an irregular flat plate, and the spore-cases, or 
fruit-dots, are placed irregularly on the surface. 

WE NOW COME TO THE FUNGI, — 

the plural of Fungus; it is pronounced with a soft g, as 
if spelled Funji. The Fungi are still less like ordinary 
plants. In the 
ferns and mos- 
we find 
roots and green 
leaves,and have 
reason to infer 
that, like higher 
), plants,they live 
# upon the nour- 
ishment they 
draw from the 
soiland the air, 
and the lichens 
mainly live up- 
on the air and 
~~ what the rains 


seg, 


bring them. 
The fungi are 
very different | 





in their manner 
of living ; they 
feed upon the 
substance on which they grow; it may be living or dead 
vegetable or animal substances—but they are always rob- 
bers or scavengers, feeding upon food already prepared for 


Fig. 1.—COMMON MUSHROOM, 





for new plants, the parts that produce the spores. On the 
under side of the cap of the mushroom, you find thin plates 
running from the center to the edge, and if you had a 
very powerful microscope, you could see that the spores 
were produced by these plates. But the greater number 
of the fungi, and the most important in the mischief 
they do, are so small, that they are only to be seen by 
the naked eye when in a mass, and to make them out 
properly requires a much more powerful microscope than 
ours. The most common of these small fungi are the 
moulds we find so common 
on vegetable and animal 
substances, on stale bread, 
on cheese, on decaying fruit, 
and in numberless other 
places. I had occasion last 
month to speak of mould 
found on a correspondent’s Yi 
boots ; that figure,here given py ir 3 f 
(fig. 4), gives a general ee om 
idea of the manner of growth of these fungi; it consists 
of the most minute threads, which grow and spread 
rapidly ; these are the mycelium; after a while some 
threads will shoot upwards from this and bear spores at 
the top. All of the mildews, the smuts, the rusts, and 
other pests of the farmer and fruit-grower, are minute 
fungi of one form and another, which live upon the 
grain, the grass, the leaves of the fruit trees and vines, 
and the fruit itself. A vast number live upon wild plants 
that are not known to do any damage, but which you 
will find very interesting when examined by your micro- 
scope. Among the prettiest and most noticable of these 








ARE THE CLUSTER-CUPS, 
so called, as they appear as little cupsin clusters upon 
the leaves and stems of various plants. One of the 
largest ‘of these I ever saw, was on a pear leaf, and is 
shown in fig. 2. These have a growing portion, or my- 
celium, that lives in the substance of the leaf, and the 
cluster-cup is what answers to the fruiting part. In fig. 
2, the leaf was brown and dead in spots, showing where 
the mycelium had been feeding and had killed it. The 
magnified cluster-cup is shown in fig. 3.; it has around 
the edge, a little fringe, which 
spreads in moist weather and 
curis up ina dry time ; within 
the cup are the spores, which 
you know serve the same pur- 
pose that seeds do in other 
plants, i. e., to produce new 
plants. You will find cluster- 
cups on a great number of 
wild plants; sometimes so 
thick that they run together, 
and when old, form a shapeless 
mass. When you find cluster- 
cups—and they will be oftener on the under than on the 
upper surface of the leaf—you can readily preserve 








them. This being the case, the fungi never have leaves 
or other green parts, and most of them, if they do not 
prefer darkness, can live as well in the dark asin the 
light. The family of fungi is so large, and it contains 
plants so unlike, that it is difficult to make a simple de- 
scription that will include them all. There are fungi so 
small that it takes a powerful microscope to see them, 
while the puff-ball is often a foot across, and some 
fungi are larger than this. The fungi you are most 
likely to notice are those large and showy kinds called 


MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 

The eatable mushroom, common in the fall of the year 
in pastures, will 
serve to illustrate 
this sct of fungi. 
As you find it, it 
appears as shownin 
fig. 1, but this is 
only the above 
ground portion,and 
is what in these 
plants corresponds 
to the fruit. There 
is below the sur- 
face, a mass of fine, 
white threads, com- 
monly called the 
“spawn,” and 
which botanists call 
the Uycelium (from 
the Greek word for 
mushroom); this is 
the growing part of 
the plant, so to 
speak, and answers 
to the roots and 
stems of other 
plants. This spawn 
feeds upon the matter it finds underground, and when 
strong enough, it throws up the parts that are to provide 





Fig. 2.—CLUSTER CUP ON LEAF, 





them by drying the leaf between the pages of a book, 
and make a note of the kind of leaf cn which it grows. 
Some of the cluster-cups are of a pretty orange color, 
while others are brownish. Wherever you find an un- 
usual appearance upon a leaf, it will be well to examine 
it with your microscope, 28 you may find some fungus 
that will be worth looking at. You will find them at 
almost all seasons of the year, and hunting for these, 
mosses and other such plants, may be kept up long after 
other plants are killed by the frost. You all know that 
some fungi are used as food, and that others are poison- 
ous, and no doubt several of you will write to ask how to 
tell them apart. Indeed, one of your number, Miss 
Annie J., of Knoxville, Tenn., put the same question 
several months ago; my answer was put in type, but 1t 
failed to find room in the paper then, and I give it here. 
Her question was—‘* How can I 


TELL A MUSHROOM FROM A TOADSTOOL?”’ 


and she probably could not give a more difficult one. What 
is generally called ‘* The Mushroom,” is Agaricus cam- 
pestris of botanists; it (fig. 1) is the best known, and the 
one that is often cultivated. In the popular idea, all 
others are “ toadstools,” and to be regarded with suspi- 
cion. Instead of there being but one fangus that may be 
eaten,. the late Rev. M. A. Curtis, of South Carolina, 
found over a hundred different kinds, some ferty of which 
grew near his home, and which he ate regularly. Miss 
Annie’s question means, “how can I tell between a 
wholesome fungus (or mushroom) that may be eaten, and 
a poisonous one (or toadstool) that should be avoided.” 
—This is a question which Ican not answer. If 1 were 
to ask Annie to so describe her most intimate friend, so 
that I should be sure to know her at once, if I met her on 
the street in Knoxville, she would find it very difficult to 
do so—though were I to be introduced to her friend, and 
see her but for a minute, I should know her at once 
afterwards. Here is just the trouble with these fungi. It 
is not possible to describe them in popular language, so 
that one who has never seen them can be sure that he 


taste, she will be sure to know it, when she sees it 
again. Now, unless Miss Annie can get some friend 
who knows, to point out the eatable ones, I do not think 
I can help her. All the directions to test them with 
rubbing silver or putting salt upon them, are useless. 


nS 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Iam composed of 23 letters : 
My 22, 19, 14, 19, 7, 19, 17, is a kind of cloud. 





My 4, 8, 18, 12, 19, 16, is another kind of clond. 
My 3, 10, 13, is what farmers are busy with in July. 


| My 5, 6, 7, 9, is part of my whole. 








has a safe one, but if she can see, examine, smell, and 


My 1, 21, 13, is happiness. 

My 20, 2, 22, 23, is a protection. 

My 16, 15, 11, is a number. 

My whole is a story and its author. Loutsa J. Sprzp. 
PI. 

Het drow! si a koolgin-slags, dan sive 
nam het intoclefer fo shi now cafe, rouf ta ti, dan ti 
liwl ni runt kool rusly poun ony; hagul ta ti, dan thiw 
ti, dan ti si a lojly, dink nomocpain.—Xeraychat, 

ANAGRAMS, 

1. Trip Lanra C. 2. Sly chairs. 3. I tie bold man, 4. 
Lament, love. & Avast code. 6 Singes deer, %. One 
can not stir, 8. Trying fire. 9. Sand places. 10. Cased ape. 


WELI.-KNOWN CITIES CONCEALED. 


. What royal, good cloth this is, Bob. 

A wooden cellar, Jacob! O! stone is better, 

. [am to be mediator on Tom’s account, 

Please give me the chart for Dan, 

We rode up the hill on donkeys. 

In the evening we went to see “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
. I got that rent on a blackberry-bush. 

. She placed the gauzy fabric on corded silk, 

. Is a lemon as sour as a lime ? 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The initials form a portion of Asia; the finals, a noted 
* Rock” of Europe. 
1. A German city-with a University dating from 1386. 
2. The birthplace of the celebrated “ Fra Diavolo” in 
South Italy. 

3. A post office in Barren Co., whose inital and final 
letters are the same as those of a celebrated leader of the 
Sepoy revolt in 185%, and also of his Hindu title of nobility. 

4. AU.S. western city, 6,000 feet above the sea, cele- 
brated, among other things, for its wonderful system 
of irrigation. 

5. Another marvel of the West, which thonght it had a 
great future in * Train.” 

6. A village in N. Y. once noted for its ‘* stated preach- 
ing of the Gospel.” z 

%. A suburban village of New York City. 

8. A city of Peru. 

9. A river of New York. 

CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in satin but not in silk, 
My next is in cheese but not in milk, 
My third is in made but not in wrought, 
My fourth is in mind but not in thought, 
My fifth is in brass but not in tin, 
My sixth is in crime but not in sin, 
My seventh is in chur! but not in thief, 
My eighth is in bush but not in leaf, 
My ninth is in onion but not in leek, 
My tenth isin look but not in seek, 
My eleventh is in man but not in boy, 
My twelfth is in glee but not in joy, 
My thirteenth is in smile but not in laugh, 
My fourteenth is in some but not in half, 
And now if you make my letters agree, 
A character in Dickens you will sce. 
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CHARADE, 

My first steals forth as night descends, 

And prowls around in search of food, 
And many longing wishes sends, 

‘TI’ wards old dame Partlett and her brood, 
My second, in the goud old time 

Was gift of love, and battle gage, 
The theme of many a tureful rhyme 

By Poet, Troubadour, and Page. 
My whole adorns where e’er it grow, 

In garden, field, or leafy dell ; 
In skillful hands *twill health bestow, 


Though death lurks in cach tiny cell. ©. K. 8, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


CLASSICAL ACROSTIC, _NUMERICAL ENIGMAs.—1?, 
Hercules—Saturnus. No man ever became a villain 


atonce. 2. Education. 
— erme — 
a ie 4 HIDDEN HOUSEHOLD ARTI- 
R— udi —T CLES.—1, Dish. 2. Cup. 3%. 
C-- re Pan. 4. Stool. 5. Fork. 6, 
U— Iterio—R Towel. 7. Tray. 8. Bowl. 9. 
L—aocoo—N Chair. 10. Stove. 


E— he 
S—partacu—S 
HoLLow SQUARE. 


Cross-worD.—Loving kind- 
ness, 


SquaRe-Worp. 





rae SCARS 
f z CROAK 
a AORTA 
RATHER SKANE 


About Aunt Sue.—Auat Sue has for a long time: 
felt that the large correspondence that grew out of the 
answers to puzzles, required more time than she could 
spare, and finding her home cares increase—for she has. 
grand-children who have demands upon her time—she 
can not take the entire care of the Puzzle Box. She 
will, however, contribute to it when she can; but 
hereafter the answers to puzzles and all matters that 
were formerly sent to Aunt Sue, may be directed to 
“The Doctor,” No. 245 Broadway, New York. 
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About Some Common Birds. 


It is pleasing to learn that so many of our young 
friends take so much interest in birds. We know this by 
the questions that come to us about them; only a few 
days ago a youngster in far off Washington Territory 
wrote us concerning birds. Besides the pleasure that 
comes from observing and studying any natural objects, 


o 


ditt: i 
a i) pe 


1 ff NU 


Pe X, ” \ 
Fig. 1—BOBOLINK IN SUMMER. 


the interest of young people in birds will lead to one im- 
portant result. In watching the different birds you will 
notice what kinds of food they live upon, and when you 
find that most of the small birds feed their young upon 
insects, especially the caterpillars that are so destructive 
to plants, and see the wonderful number of these that a 
nestful of young birds need in the course of a day, you 
wil] see that the birds are really useful, and will encour- 
age them rather than drive away or destroy them. Chas. 
H. M., Maryland, has 
been told that the Reed- 
bird is the same as the 
Bobolink, and wishes to 
know if it is so. The 
difference between the 
summer and_ winter 
dress of birds has puz- 
zled others besides 
Master Charles, and 
even experienced nat- 
uralists have been de- 
ceived and taken the 
winter state of a well 
known bird for another 
species, The change in 
the Bobolink is not con- 
fined to its dress, but in 
changing its coat it 
changes its manners or 
habits. The two en- 
gravings show, as well 
as can be done in black 
and white, the bird in 
its two suits, that at the 
Jeft-hand being the sum- 
mer, and the other the 
winter plumage. The 
Bobolink as it comes to 
the Northern States in 
spring is well known to 
every one who lives in 
the country; the male 
has a very neat suit of 
black and cream-colored and whitish markings, while the 
female with her dress of yellowish brown. with some black 
streaks, does not look at all like the mate of so gaya 
fellow. What youngster, boy or girl, does not know the 
Bobolink? With its lively ways and merry song it seems 
to be the happiest of all birds, and as fond of a frolic as a 
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school boy. Many have tried to put his song into words, 
imagining that his sweet notes have some resemblance 
to our harsh language. One of these is, ‘* Sce little Joe, 
see little Joe, kissing Judy, kissing Judy, Oh fie!’ and 
there are others, all over the country. When summer is 
about over, and the young brood is raised, the male 
Bobolink stops all his frolicking, takes on a sober dress 
like that of his mate, and so changed is he that he even 
stops singing; instead of being 
full of life and fun, he seems to 
care for nothing but eating. It 
soon starts on its journey south- 
ward, and great flocks are found 
on the marshee of the Middle 
States, and as they get further 
South they visit the rice fields in 
immense numbers, and are there 
called the Rice-bird or Rice Bunt- 
ing. The poor bird becomesa real 
glutton, but it eats only that it may 
be eaten, for it is shot down by 
thousands to supply the demand 
of the markets. Those who would 
not think of eating a Bobolink, 
find the Reed-bird or Rice-bird a 
delicious morsel. In its travel 
southward it even finds its way to 
the West Indies; it arrives there 
from our Southern rice-fields so 
fat that it is known as the “ But- 
ter-bird.”” While the majority of 
our birds, like the Bobolink, leave 
for warmer lands at the first ap- 
proach of cooler weather, others, 
like faithful friends, stay with us 
summer and winter, and though 
while other birds are abundant we 
do not much notice these, they are 
in the winter very welcome, as 
they come about our houses, and 
give life to the landscape. One 
of the best known of these winter 
birds is the Black-cap Titmouse, 
or as it is more commonly called, ° 
the Chickadee, a name taken from 
its note. Very neat little birds 
they are—marked, as scen in the 
lower engraving, with a black 
head and throat in strong contrast 
with the white of the breast and 
under parts, while the back and upper parts are grayish 
brown, They are too busy in summer with their brood 
to care much for our company, but as other birds leave, 
and cold weather comes on, they draw nearer and nearer 
to the house, and if encouraged will become regular in 
their visits and afford much amusement by their pretty 
ways. One peculiarity of the Chickadee, is, that it does 
not seem to care much whether its head is up or not, and 
in alighting it is quite as likely to point head downwards 


Fig. 3.— CHICKADEE, OR BLACK-CAPPED TITMOUSE. 


as in any other way, and they seem to be fond of all sorts 
of gymnastic tricks, turning over and under a twig as if 
they were exercising on a trapeze. These, as well as the 
other birds that stay with us during the winter, fare poor- 
ly when the ground is covered with deep snow, and are 
then especially in need of the food you may give them. 




















= 2 ———— 
If you wish to make friends with the winter birds, have 
aregular place to put their food; if a window shelf oy 
the roof of a piazza be chosen, do not forget to brush 
away the snow; feed crumbs, seeds, and broken grain 
regularly, and they will soon learn to come at the time, 
The Chickadee is not much of a singer, its note being con- 
fined to Chweek-a-dee-dee-dee, but it gives it ina pleasant 
and cheerful voice. It makes its nest in small hollows j;, 
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Fig. 2.—BOBOLINK IN AUTUMN. 


a tree; taking the old hole of a Wood-pecker, or if it 
finds a partly decayed place it makes a hole, being carefal 
to carry off the chips and drop them at a distance, as if 
afraid that they might lead to a discovery of the nest. It 
raises quite a large brood, from 6 to 10 eggs being laid, 
and of course such a family consumes an immense num- 
ber of insects ; it is estimated that each pair of these 
birds catch at least 500 insects daily through the breeding 
Besides these, the old birds in winter are very 
sharp at finding the 

ree Mii) eggs of insects and 
Mi. cocoons that are hidden 
IZ. under the loose bark 

/ ‘ and in other crevices. 
The Chickadee has 80 
many good qualities 
that we dislike to say 
anything bad about it, 
but it has been accused 
of a very mischievous 
habit—that of picking 
off and destroying the 
buds of fruit and other 
trees. On the other 
hand it is said that the 
bird only pecks at those 
buds that already con- 
tain a grub of some 
kind, that it is the in- 
sect that it is after; 
and that what seems 
like mischief on the 
part of the bird, is real- 
ly a good act, as it pre- 
vents the insect from 
doing further damage. 
We hope that this may 
prove true—at any rate 
here is a good chance 
for some of you sharp- 
eyed boys to observe; 
if you find the Chicka- 
dees busy among the 
fruit trees, watch their doings, and if any buds are 
picked off, examine these for traces of a grub or cater- 
pillar, and let us know the result. We shall be sorry to 
learn that the little friend who does so mnch to make 
the country pleasant in winter, destroys the buds of 
fruit trees without any object, but through pure mischief. 


season. 
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earl Tuberoses, or4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalig. 

0} oman un Hyacinths, or 50 Crocus. 
BUYER . PAY CHARGES; 
pty if ccecdead for $2; 5 for $3; 9for $5; or the 
full collection of 350 varieties of Plants and Bulbs— 
sufficient to stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to 
which our book, ‘Gardening for Pleasurc,’’ and Cota 
logue [value 1. 75) will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


(5 AR SSS CARA 
ROSES for the MILLION, 


Everblooming, assorted colors, i4 by mail for $1.10, 


GERANIU MS. 


Best sorte, single and double. Bishop Wood, Asa Gray, 
G. Mangilli, Jno. Salter, Mattoon, Harry King, 4 
muil for $1.10. Lists free. ‘ 4 ©. $0, J4 by 


TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, 111. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD GO'S 


EVER-BLOOMING - 


ROSES 


We deliver SFRONG POT ROSES for nel 
Bloom and Fall Hoe safely by mail, at all 
post-offices. Five S lendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $10 $34, 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Gui ose Culture, and 
penta Srom over 500, Finest Sorts. Our pote; 
SEX is OE and ONARD B00. 
14 


E # CONAR 
EVERYTHING FOR THE “AWN 


Specialties: Japanese Persimmon, Magnolias, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese 
Azaleas, Roses, and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. All the very lavest 
novelties. Price-list free; De- 

scriptive Catalogue 10 cfs. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 
(Limited.) 


KISSENA NURSERIES, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


West Jersey Nurseries, Woodbury, N. J. 


















ING 


Eine 




















GIBSON & BENNETT. 
100,000 Felton’s Early Prolific and Reliance Raspberry. 
200,000 Cinderella and Continental Strawberry Plants, dircet 
from the original 6 [2 Millions of other Plants, 

Trees, etc. (2 New 7 Circular now ready. 
SPRING WHEAT. 4.1:272,0¢-1 
* largest and finest 

new Spring Wheat vent to one Aree free ror gh pe 

ot Cc fhe Sti, Pilla. 
Just received—a lot of 
finest quality Texas Raw 
Bone—superior to any 
in the market. 

Sample free on receipt of address. 

A. LB. COHWU, 
197 Water St., N. Y. 

Notice is hereby given, that a Reward of £4. 
offered by the ghey Government to the partes 
of the best Machine, combining within itself the various 
operations at the same time of Reaping and Cleaning, fit for 
bagging on the Field, the various cereal crops of South 
Australia. 

For conditions, apply to Sir ARTHUR BLYTH, K. C. M. 
G., the Agent General for South Aust ‘alia, No. 8, Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, London, §. or so the under- 
signed, THOMAS PLAYFO 

Commissioner of owe Lands aud ae 
tion, South Australia 


ADELAIDE, Sth July, 18) 8. s 





Prices lower than ever. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 


GRAPES 2S. 


and SMALL FRUITS. Send for Price List. 


Address BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo, 





HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 


SPEED REQULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars to 
HEEBNERB & SONS, Lansdale, Mont Co,, Pa 
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RICKETTS’ 


ET) the Conquering Hero ‘Comes !” : 


SEEDLING GRAPE, 


HIGHLAND, 





whose merits are “ ae description’s power of words.” (See illustration of and comments on this rd 
Grape, page 42 


BASSETT’S AMERICAN PLUM. 


A wonderfully produetive and really “ cree roof” variety. It is of an entirely distinct especies and very different 
from any Plum in cultivation. ar New : w FRUIT rte oeu deseri rgd _ giving pri re of the above, together 
with a host of other NOVELTIES, and all the ar Varietios of bo h Large and § ruits, also replete 
with valua Sie information, mailed all app mevery F EE OF CHA 


HANCE An SON, Red Bank, N. J. 


A. 








ADAMS’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING POWER CORN SHELLERS. 


Strong, reliable, thorough in all parts of their 
work, (shelling, separating, cls cleaning, and elevat- 
mii Perfect self-feeders, and best machines for 
l and warehouse purposes, as well as for farm 
lantation. Their superiority attested by 
eel y years’ use in the heavy cor wing sec- 
tions, during which time they have received first 
prenioes at all State and World’s Fairs wherever 
ex 3 


MADE BY THE 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 
Sandwich, DeKalb Co., IL, 
Who are also makers of 
The Best Hand Corn Shellers in 
the Market. 


Send for Circulars, 


§@ These Machines will be on exhibition at 
daading State Fairs East and West. 





HARRISON’S MILLS, 
AawshS IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 
10 eeeny 12-inch a 2 ot 
our: capacity o 
Light nt aback inch Mill, 6 to 40 bus 
perhour. — 
Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 
rk, and Economical Mill- 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, de- 
nontbing the Harrison System, 
Address, Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
milis. Always successful. Over 500 First 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in use. 
They do notelog or heat ; rinds 60 bushels 
per nour. ie successful Iron Feed Mills 
NFRINGING OUR PATENTS. Beware: 
Buy none xe the best. Remember the 
Courts have sustained our Patents, Also 
ah best_Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Horse 
er Wood Saws, Fanning Mills, and 
Pumps. Address * CHALLENGE MILL CO., Batavia, Tl. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


we Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob successfully 
that will und Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 

Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price, 

MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. FIELD; SON & CO., 


St, Louis, Mo., U.S. Aw & 
Hami tom Out., Canada. 


nurs 




















Iron Screw Wind Power, 


WITH CORRUGATED IRON FANS. 


The onl Dh ng oor nay a — 
shaped w ,» by means of which the 
sail does i its propertion of work at every 

oint. Has ah open center, is Vaneless, 

torm-proof, and Self-governing. The 
Motion is ELA Bi eed the poe 
being Governed b: Lae ar rod, and the 
mill DOES ROT ey RUN AN 
FASTER, NO M R WHAT THE 
GALE IS. Send for TOstalogae for full 
par . Address. 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan, I). 


J. LLOYD HAICH, 


Manufacturer of 


Steel and Iron Wire, and Wire Rope 


Of Every Description. 
Galvanized Wire Shosbee-line, Fence and Vineyard 
Wire, and ~~ 
Price Lista particulars on application. 


Offices No. ay John ae New York City. 
P. oO. BOX 2. 











THE WHIPPLE GUIDE, 
a simple device for wagons or 
tog on wheels. When either 
rikes any ———- or 
of the 


ects 
trated on that wheel, the ton 


a4 
Ors pt prevented from side mot pn, 
3 he hames are entirely relieve 
‘Sy of the draft, wear and tear of 
horses and harness obviated, It 


is used on the Whitewater and 
most other prominent Western raqons. Sample Guide de- 
livered at an Bierene office in th on receipt of aid 


i ‘i 
ine, Wis or SEMPLE & BIRGE M'F'G CO, St. Louls M0. 





FARM GRIST MILL. 


It ls adapted fo all kinds of horse: 
Poviaig? and grinds all kinds of grain 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
2,101 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


The Birdsell Clover ga 











SOUTH BEND, IND. 














Address A. 2. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 
_.B. COHU, 19 Water St. N, Y4 Agent for New York 
and Export Trade, 





SOMETHING NEW! 
PULLIAM’S PATENT |: 


BOLSTER SPRINGS for FARM WAGONS. 


This new anid valu- 
able device is suited to 
wagons of any size— 
made of the best steel 
and warranted—are 
tached by four bolts 
through the bed 


» for a 
Zz pes my Be 2 
1 comiort 
n ous 

in wear and t. 
e Want Agents Croerakeae is i 





of a rar 


gon—and save Ia’ 
Bet Pot Four Springs 


SEMPLE & BIRGE M’P’G €0., St. Louis, Mo. 





STEDMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINES, SAW. MILLS, SHAFTING, . PUL- 
YS, and HANGERS. HAY and 
COTTON PRESSES. 


Power Corn Shellers and Cleaners. 
AURORA, INDIANA. 


MATTHEWS’ ban 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


No cold or sere fi — 
with Hovenot or cantons. ig 
w oi ay gloves or mittens, if deaizrd. 
Will last a life time. Taken 6 Pre- 
miums. One sample 25 cts. ; ona for 
45 cts.; 5 for $1.00. 


HUSKER. wn TE ot OL ciple Pa. 


“ City Novels Se Horristown, Pa:, Oct. 10, 
Gents :—Please. send me 100 Huskers at once. They sell 

like hot cakes, Was out about $ hours and = a. 

25 to deliver to-morrow. Please hurry; Hh cog 

orders soon. Have tried the husker; they ao all you claim. 

Met one Farmer wlio had one and wants anotler, if a 

to pay $1.00 for it. J. H. WARNER, Morristown, Pa. 


The Silver & Deming Feed Cutter, 


Geievered BS for its Breat 
capacity, ease of 

ning, Ke its ada tabili- 
to all kinds of work. 
r Power Cutters are 




















an 

in the event of iron or 

other hard substances 

ag into the feed the 

2 Fly Wheel revolves, but 
the kniyes stop, th 

securing safe Ane the 


SILVER & 1 ae cperaie BE 00. Salem, Ohio. 
ry BALDWIN’S 


AMERICAN 


mo) Feed Cutter. 


eta running, fastest cutti 
ine in the market. Cuts 
kinds aks, Supe 


, containing g Description and Pris 


Manufacturers, New Hayen, &. 
To Agricultural Implement Mauufacturers, &s 


A firm in Dublin, doing a large business in Chemical > 
nures, W onl and Feeding’ Cakes, wishes to obinia pe 
Agency for Ireland - ey of all kinds o ate 
Implements. Honses in a position to ~ = ene ge ~~ 
at moderate 2) rices wouk * be sure of a ‘Dublin. 

RICHARDS 3ON & FLETCHER, 18 Ushess’ Istand, Dabl 















ESTABLISHED 1852. 


R. W. CAMERON & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


23 South William St., New York. 


roprietors of the “DramonD,” and “LicutT or Taz 
AGE? Brands of Olt, and ge e of Ships for Australia, 
New Zealand, and the E: Cash advances made on con- 
signments of ooh in, ann yt aprores | Ls pana from 
Australia and New Z for American 
productions, phere me oy pn tne pe vaite, 


Nichols, Shepard & Co. : 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
Makers of the Original and only Genuine “ Vibrator” 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Thresher Engines and Steam Outfits com- 





‘plete. Illustrated Circulars'sent free. 


NT Catalogue of Novelties free, 
AS ith and etek invaluable tonletser etter writers, ten 
cents. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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What Shall We Read? 


A monthly magazine has become almost in- 
dispensable to every one who desires to read 
the writings of the best contemporary authors, 
and to be informed of the most important 
events in literature, science, and art. More and 
better reading, and handsomer illustrations, can 
be supplied at far less cost in this form than 
in any other. For instance, the numbers of 
ScrrBNER’s Monraty for one year contain 
almost two thousand large octavo pages, filled 
with essays, stories, poems, descriptive articles, 
and reviews by the first American and foreign 
authors, and illustrated with more than six 
hundred original wood engravings. When 
bound, the twelve numbers make two large, 
handsome volumes which contain more matter 
than a dozen of the ordinary subscription 
books, and which can take their place on the 
library shelves as permanent records of the 
best literature of the year. 


Attractions of Recent Volumes. 


This is especially true of SCRIBNER’s MONTH- 
LY during the year just closed, the two volumes 
XV and XVI, being more rich in pictorial inter- 
est than any which have preceded them. The 
first of these volumes has as frontispiece a Por- 
TRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, drawn from a 
rare photograph by Wyatt Eaton and engraved 
by T. Cole; the frontispiece of the second is a 
PorTRAIT OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
(from life), by the same artist and engraver. 
The two volumes contain the whole of 
Edward Eggleston’s “ Roxy,” the concluding 
chapters of Adeline Trafton’s “ His INHERI- 
TANCE,” and the beginning of H. H. Boyesen’s 
“FaLconBerc;” the exquisitely illustrated 
papers, by Mr. Brewer, on Brrp ARCHITEC- 
TURE; articles on American Spo, profusely 
illustrated, including “ Canvas-Back and Terra- 

in,” “Deer-Hunting on the Ausable,” “ Fox- 

unting in New England,” “ Moose-Hunting 
in Canada;” papers on American Farm 
Life, illustrated by some of the leading 
artists of the country; Maurice Thomp- 
son on Archery; Mary Hallock Foote’s 
Descriptions of ‘California, illustrated by her- 
self; Col. Geo. B. Waring on Horses; John 
Burroughs on Birds and Out-Door Life; W. M. 
Tileston on Dogs; Dr. Morton on the South 
African Gold Mines ; Stories 1c Bee. Harte, 
Saxe Holm, Rebecca Harding Davis, Henry 
James, Jr., Frank R. Stockton, George P. 
Lathrop; Poems by R. H. Stoddard, E. C. 
Stedman, Bret Harte, H. H. Boyesen, H. H., 
Celia Thaxter, J. T. Trowbridge, etc. 


Special Arrangements for 1878-9. 


“Haworth’s,” by Frances Hodgson Burnctt, 
the author of ‘‘That Lass O’Lowrie’s” will 
be the leading serial of ScrrsNER for 1878-9. 
It is the longest story Mrs. Burnett has 
written, and will be more profusely illus- 
trated than any serial which has yet appeared 
in the magazine. Mr. Boyesen’s ‘‘ Falconber:”’ 
will run through a part of the year; to be fol- 
lowed by a serial from. a new writer, Mr. 
George W. Cable, of New Orleans. His novel 
will exhibit the state of society in Creole 
Louisiana, about the years 1803-4-5, the time 
of the Cession, and a period bearing remarkable 
likeness to the present Reconstruction period. 
The series of portraits of American pocts 
will be continued during the coming year, 
the next being that of Longfellow (in 
November). These portraits are drawn from 
life by Wyatt Eaton, and engraved by T. Cole. 
They will eg! as frontispieces of four dif- 
ferent numbers, during the magazine year. 
The magazine is now having prepared several 
articles on the leading Universities of Europe. 
They will be written by an American College 
Professor—Mr. H. H. Boyesen, of Cornell 
(author of “ Falconberg,” etc.),—and will in- 
clude sketches of the leading men in each of 
the most important Universities of Great Britain 
and the Continent. 

Among the illustrated papers in preparation 
are “ Studies in the Sierras,” by John Muir, the 
California naturalist. The series of eight or 
more papers now to appear will sketch the 
California Passes, Lakes, Meadows, Wind- 
Storms, and Forests, including the first descrip- 
tion ever given of the coniferous trees of the 
Sierras. Mr. Herbert H. Smita, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a companion of the late Prof. Hartt, is 





now in Brazil, with Mr. J. Wells — 
(the artist who accompanied Mr. Edward King 
in his tour through “ The Great South’’), pre- 
paring a series of; papers on the present condi- 
tion,—the cities, rivers, and general resources 
of the great empire of South America. The 
“ Johnny Reb” Papers, by an “ ex-Confederate ” 
soldier, will doubtless among the raciest 
contributions during the coming year. The 

are written and illustrated by Mr. Allen C. Red- 
wood, of Baltimore. Illustrated contributions 
are also announced on Canada, American Art 
and Artists, American Archeology, American 
Inventors, Lawn-Planting for Small Places; 
also, Essays by Prof. Sumner, Horace White, 
and others, on the National Banking System, 
the Patent System, the New South, etc., etc. 


The Latest Number, 


We desire to call especial attention to the 
November number of ScrrBNER’s MonruHtiy, 
upon the preparation of which great care and 
expense have been bestowed. e shall print 
as a first edition 90,000 copies. The number 
will contain the opening chapter of “ Ha- 
worth’s,” and the continuation of Mr. H. H. 
Boyesen’s ‘‘ Falconberg.” A biographical paper 
on Longfellow, with a large frontispiece portrait 
by Wyatt Eaton, apres by Cole; ‘‘ A Night 
with Edison,” the fullest and most authentic 
account yet published; “ Johnny Reb at Play,” 
the first of several non-partisan papers of life in 
the ex-Confederate Army ; “ Farm-Life in New 
York,” by John Burroughs; “The Spelling 
Bee at Angel’s,” by Bret Harte; “ Fort Cham- 
bly, on the Richelieu River,” by Henry Sand- 
ham; ‘‘A Wind-Storm in the Forests of the 
Yuba,” as observed from a tree-top, by John 
Muir ; “ A Modern Playwright (Eugene ribe); 
“The Apparition of Jo Murch,” and “ Our 
Patent System, and what we Owe to it,” by an 
expert; ‘‘ Parsons and Parsons,’ by Edward 
Eggleston, etc., etc. For terms, see paragraph 
“Z fw to Subscribe,” at foot of the page. 


What Do Our Children Read. 


The reading, which, unknown to parents, 
finds its way into the hands of their chil- 
dren, is often of the very worst kind. It is 
stated that there are twenty-five pernicious story 

pers for boys and girls, published in New 

ork City, alone, and their oe is shown 
by the fact that these vicious sheets have a cir- 
culation of over 375,000. They are printed on 
cheap, poor paper, are widely advertised, and 
are offered for sale at prices which enable even 
the poorest children to obtainthem. Prof. W. 
G. Sumner, of Yale College, speaking of the 
effect of this literature upon the young, says: 

‘* We may generalize the following, in regard 
to the views of life which these stories inculcate, 
and the code of morals which they teach : 


The “Dime Novel’ Code. 

“The first thing which a boy ought to 
acquire, is physical strength for fighting pur- 
poses. The supposed code of English brutality 
prevails, but it is always mixed with the code 
of the revolver, and iu many of the stories, 
the latter is taught in its fullness. These 
youngsters generally carry revolvers, and use 
them at their good discretion. 

‘* A boy ought to cheat the penurious father 
who does not give him as much meow ne he 
finds necessary, and ought to compel him to 
pay. A good way to force him to pay liberally, 
and at the same time to stop criticising his son’s 
habits, is to find out his own vices (he always 
has some), and then to levy black-mail on him. 

“‘ As to drinking, the bar-room code is taught. 

“Quiet home life is stupid and unmanly. 
Boys brought up in it, have to work hard and 
to bow down to false doctrines which parsons 
and teachers, in league with parents, have in- 
vented against boys. To become a true man, 
a boy must break with respectability and join 
the vagabonds and the swell mob. 

‘‘No fine, young fellow, who knows life, 
need mind the law, still less the police. If a 
father is rich, the son can easily find smart 
lawyers who can get him out of prison, and 
will dine with him at Delmonico’s afterward. 

‘It is impossible that so much corruption 
should be afloat and not exert some influence. 
Great harm is done te boys by the nervous ex- 
citement of reading harrowing and sensational 
stories. Parents and Teachers ought to know 
what the character of this literature is.” 





An Ideal Children’s Magazine, 


It was to counteract this poisonous element 
in children’s literature, that Messrs. ScrrpyER 
& Co., in 1878, began the | memeseeengy of §r. 
Nicuouas, an Illustrated Magazine for girls 
and boys, with Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge ag 
Editor. Five years have passed since the first 
number was issued, and the magazine has won 
a position second to none. It has a monthly cir- 
culation of over 50,000 copies. It is published 
simultaneously in London and New York, and 
the transatlantic recognition is almost as gen. 
eral and hearty as the American. Although 
the progress of the magazine has been a st 
advance, it has not reached its editor’s ideas of 
best, because her ideal continually outruns it 
and the magazine as swiftly follows after, To- 
day, St. NrcHo1.as stands alone in the world of 
books ; and in Europe, as local critics admit, 
there is no magazine for young people that can 
at all compe with it. It is not surprising that 
the New York Tribune said of it: “Sr. Nicu- 
OLAS has reached a higher platform, and com- 
mands for its service wider resources in art and 
letters than any of its predecessors or contem- 
poraries;” or that the London Literary World 
has said : “ There is no magazine for the young 
that can be said to equal this choice production 
of Scribner’s press.” 


Good Things for 1878-9, 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s new serial story 
for boys, “A Jolly Fellowship,” will run 
through the twelve monthly parts—begin- 
ning with the number for Hevemhes, 1878, 
the first of the volume—and will be illustrated 
by James E. Kelly. The scene of this story, 
like that of the very successful one, “ What 
Might Have Been Expected,” published in 
St. Nicnoxas, is laid in the South. For the 
girls, a continued tale, called “ Half-a-dozen 

ousekeepers,” by Katharine D. Smith, with 
illustrations. by Frederick. Dielman, will begin 
in the same number; and a fresh serial b 
Susan Coolidge, entitled “ Eyebright,” wit 
plenty of pictures, will be commenced early in 
the volume. There will also be a continued 
fairy-tale called ‘‘Rumpty Dudget’s Tower,” 
written by Julian Hawthorne, and illustrated 
by Alfred Fredericks. About the other familiar 
features of St. NrcHowas, the editor preserves 
a good-humored silence, content, perhaps, to 
let her five volumes already issued, prophesy 
concerning the sixth, in respect to short stories, 
pictures, poems, humor, sketches, etc., etc. 


The November Number, 


Attention is especially invited to the Novem- 
ber number now ready. It contains 72 pages 
and its illustrations throughout are fine and 
varied. It begins two splendid serials :—Its 
shorter papers represent a wide range of subject 
imag Travel, Fun, Desig / Adventure, 
Science, Natural History, Home-life, Sport, and 
lively narrative—the whole crowned by an ap- 
propriate Thanksgiving story. 

One long article and two poems bear the 
signature of Mary Mapes Dodge, the Editor. 

One very ‘‘ taking” feature of the number, is 
a fine portrait of Frank R. Stockton, accom- 
panied by a sketch of his life. Then there isa 
beautiful poem by Lucy Larcom; a finely illus- 
trated account of the new style of city railroad 
in San Francisco, and many other good things. 

How To Subscribe. 

These magazines are for sale by all Book- 
sellers, Newsdealers, or Post-Masters, or they 
will be sent by us at. following prices. Scr1s- 
NER’s MonTHLY, $4.00 a year, 35 cts. a number. 

Sr. NrcHo.as, $3.00 a year, 25 cts. a number. 

Persons wishing to subscribe direct with the 
publishers, should write name, Post-Office, 
County, and State, in full, and send with remit- 
tance to ScrrBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, New 
York. All readers of this advertisement, not 
now subscribers, may, upon sending their sub- 
scriptions, dedtct 10 cents to pay cost of check, 
P. O. Order, or Registered letter, and Send 
$3.90 for ScrrBNER’s MonTHLY, or $2.90 for 
St. Nicnouas. We Will send, es a — 
a copy of ScrrsNeR’s Monraty for February, 
1878, for 15 cts, or St. Nrcnoxas for Dec., 
1877, for 10 cts., or both for 25 cts., which 
amount may be deducted if a yearly subscrip- 
tion is afterward sent. 

Scrisner & Co., 748 Broadway, New York. 
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WANTED for the 
GOLDEN T 


AGEN TS 


OUGHTS on 





In prose and Poetry, by upward of 300 Distinguished 
Authors Home and Abroad, with rene ction 


- TH a, D. 
. If you are a Parent get it, if you have a Home get it, if 
you are bound for Heaven get it; it will cheer nnd reip Fou 
on the way. Acha ag gift for mother, father, brother, 


sisler, 80n, te daughter. 
EGANT BINDING, ILLUSTRATED. $2.75. 


IN 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLEARANCE CATALOOUE of 5,000 Choice 
Books at 30 to 50 per cent below Publishers’ 
prices. Great bargains. Send postal for the 
best catalogue of good books ever issucd, free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC PREMIUM, a.stuce 


9 of 12 FREE 
for each subscriber (new or renewal) tothe FOLIO, Ii- 
lustrated Musical Monthly. $1.60 per year. Large pay 


to Ageuts. Particulars Free. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 
AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Reading Table. No 
Office, Library, public oe priveee, Sit- 
ting-room, or . should be with- 
out some of my Rockin, -Chairs, 80 
roomy, so easy and durable! Try m 
ee hoger, or Old Point Comfort, 
and will find Rest. Send stamp 
forI flustrated Price-List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N.Y. 


Before purchasing, see that the chair 
has my address stamped on frame. 


35 Pieces of Music for 25 Cts. 
SMITHS MUSICAL ALBUM 


Containing, “Baby Mine,” ‘ Tar’s Farewell, ol 
March,” ‘Nancy Lee,” ‘* Whoa Emma,” ‘ Man 
Moon,” “ Johnn for; n,” “Two Bad Men,” “ Grease with 
Cash.” “Strict Q. T.,” “ Farewell Forever,” and 24 others, 
at any News Stand oF Music Store. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


REAL GOOD SHIRTS 
FOR 50 CENTS. 


From the Work Room to 


the Wearer. 


made, Oo) pen. back, linen bosom, unlaundered, 
oO wash and wear, mailed, post-paid, 
Give size of collar 











« Devil’ 3 
in the 








Two, well 
white yoke shirts, re: 
for one dollar, Men’ 's or Boys’ sizes. 
worn, and write name and full address plainly. ga" One 
comple shirt NEW for he SH in ‘ET OO OMPAN e stamps. 

ress, N ‘¥, 
, 104 PGS ie gio ewark, N. J. 

Also First Class Wamsutta Muslin Shirts, aw, 


for $1 each. Fine Linen Collars, unlaundered, 10c. each. 





HUNTER’ SiH HISIFTER 


mixes. 


me te ee IGHER, 


Eag Beat 4 ‘omate, Wine, 
one ane 11 of the mont 
useful and pm “3 eg and — 
f cts. Only Sifter in the wor at can 
mii» teken in four parts to ee 75,000 
ry 180 days. nowin pees. 






Rice Wash 
r Starch, and 



























alogue. Good wan! 
EXCELSIOR CARD CO., Northfora, Ct. 
C C C IepERIAL Carp Co., Fair Haven, Conn. 
C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 
Chromo and Perfamed Cards, [no 3 alike,] 
4 EF alee 
Busket, Roseate, ete CARDS 10c. 
no 2 alike. name in gold 
30 ing 
NOVELTY ox Co., Walllagford. Conn. 


le and 
"s 5a “Gite Sole Mant, 
Cincinnati, Be . 
50 Elegant Cards, Hash, Oriental. &c., or 25 
65 MIXED CARDS, 10 CENTS, AND STAMP. 25 
Name in Wot! ae Jet, 1c. 
90 neatly printed on au. “Star Printing on. NEY ford, Ct. 
et, 
STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
50 Richly perfames Cords, nos alike, name in jet, ie. 5 





EW GIFT BOOK 





SAFETY, COMFORT, ECONOMY ! 


RUBBER CUSHIONED 
AXLE 








reduces breaking, jarring, jolting, vibration, and noise toa | 


minimum, thereby assuring greater safety and comtort in 
riding, with a large saving in wear and.tear. It also saves 
horse power by lessening traction, and therefore is of special 
value to SULKAIES and ROAD WAGONS, It will 
improve the riding and wearing qualitics of any vehicle, 
whether LIGHT or HEAVY, however good its con- 
struction or easy its springs. 
CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


THE RUBBER CUSHIONED AXLE CO., 


Broadway and 43d St. (Long Acre), New York. 


TO FARMERS, 
Their Sons and Daughters 
Who wish to make money this fall and a We ng 
give you Employment, h 
tive ; at home or abroad. Send for |! information to 
American Publishing Company, Hartford; Ct. 
or, 118 Randolph St., Chicazo, Iil. 











This book needs no Endorsement.——Dr. Paumzr. 


AGENTS WANTED fp FR 
‘DA= 
M wie 


FOR 
DR. MAROH’S 

NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the Popular Author of Nigut Scenes 
LN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force and elo- 
quence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty,pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible, 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engrs nee and rich bindings, the — 
in the market. Terms Liberal. Circulars Fre 

ddress, J.C. McCURDY & CO.; Phila. “Pa. 


PALLISER’S MODEL HOMES, ,,NEWy. 





100 pages, 6x9, 20 plates, 20 Designs for Model Cottag:s, | 


Farm and Country Jiouses, also Farm Barn and Hennery, 
Stable and Carriage House, School House, Bank and Library, 
Masonic Ass'n Building, ‘Town Hall and 3 Churches, descrip- 
tive specifications, hints on building and a large amount of 
miscellaneous matter, making a very valuable book for 
every one intending to build price $i, aid.. Address 
the publishers, PALLISER, PALLISER & CO., 

‘ARCHITECTS, BRIDGEPORT, Corn. 





Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


( VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 

of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and ‘headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, ca acity of ci-:erns, co: 
wood tables, interest, etc. Stan ard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 

P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





t@- FRIENDS! lf yon are in any 


way interested in 
BEES ONEY, 


We will with reer send you a See CULTUR of our 


MONT 
with yb Me mat list of the latest im ee in 


Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tio ey oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaita ing to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your vente y= on a r Sse card, written plainty, to 
OOT, Medina, Ohio. 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
THEIR HABITS, HAUNTS ana 
GAME BIRDS, HOW TO SHOOT THEM. 


By THOMAS ALEXANDER, author “Fish and Fish- 
ing, ”" &c. New shooting costume; a new method of 
learning how to shoot “onthe wing,” with improved 
Sight for the purpose; upland ogg oh = d fowl 
shooting; new decoys, to swim, Ae d dive; 
boats, stands, new Portable Blind: i hing the do; OB; 
the Rifle and its use, with new si et s, &e. Over 5i) 
Sinstrationa; The best book on thesubject. Price 
pos ‘yee only 20 cents, Sold by all Newsdealers, 
or address Donnelley, Gassette & Loyd, The 
Lakesi le Library, Chicago. Catalogue free 
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of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, or 18 Ele= 
gant New Ste Chromo Cards, with name a t8., 
post-paid. GEO. I REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Styles of CAR Best CHRO. Ss. 
10 602% with CARDS, 10e* “a8 “ mniegy 


2 J.B. HU TED, Nassau, N. ¥. 





take for small - $1.00 for 
large y — rhe or —s for cate 

VERY = t 50 New Style Cards, in case, 

(no Balle with name, 10 ct 
Acquaintance. Cards, no? alike, and n: ume 10c. 
Beautiful Chromo a 13c, Agents outfit 10 cts. 
60 LINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 
Flowered, Diamond, 

5 Perfumed Snowflake one Chrome Cards, 
CARDS with ay Ai tel Royal, Diamond, 
Roseate, Damask. ‘Outfit 10c. 

with Case, hy Temperance Cards, 20c 
Wis AUSTIN & CO., North Haven, Ct. 

tiful JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEF. 

haere to the finest silk. FREE for 

Stamp. W. HILL & CO., Ashland, Mass. 





A 82-column monthly Story Pa; mone ear 
a” ?, with 50 Gold Leat Cards, with na z e, in FREE 


Gem case, 25 cts, Eagle Printing Co. "Springfield, Mass, 




















Borat gemeey. 


ms which 
type and Pro oe Sor want of space 


containing @ 
good Lliints bor 


le cng ay many 
Continued from -p. 408, 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and {illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in’ 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 

Back numbers of the *‘ American Agri-« 
culturist,” containing articles referred to 
in the <e Basket» or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Husk or Hoose in Calves.—G. Silleck. An 


| emaciated condition, accompanied with a cough, indi- 








cates the presence of parasitic worms in the throat of the 
calf. The disease is akin to the gapes in chickens and 
verminous bronchitis in lambs, The proper treatment 
is to give a table-spoonful of turpentine in a pint of milk, 
daily, for two days, to be repeated a week later. To 
cause the calves to breathe the mach diluted fumes of 
burning sulphur, or the fine powder of dry-slaked caustic 
lime in the air of a close stable, is aleo recommended. 


To Keep Milk Cans from Rusting,—‘ Sil- 
leck."” The more tin cans are scoured the more they 
will rust, as the thin coating of tin is thus worn off, 
and the iron under it exposed. To prevent rusting, 
paint outside with Asphalt varnish or some mineral paint. 








Cerebro-Spinal Fever.—‘0,, T. B.,” Mont- 
gomery Co,, Kas. The symptoms of Epizootie Spinal 
Fever are: loss of appetite, with dullness and drooping 
bead, followed by trembling and unsteadiness, esused 
by partial paralysis, and finally, inability to rise when 
down. The disease is frequently fatal.. The treatment 
8o varies according to the symptoms and the violence of 
the attack, that no general directions can be given. 
There being no gall bladder in the horse ormule, its 
absence is no sign of disease. Spinal fever shows itselt 
on post mort:m examination in changes, in, the. spinal 
marrow, its covering membrane, and,of the brain. 

Parasitic Skin Disease.—‘J. M. E.," Souts 
America, Ill, The skin of the horse is sometimes in 
fested with one or more parasitic insects, the effect of 
which is to cause loss of hair, thickening of the cuticle, 
irritation and accumulation of crusts which sometimes 
break and discharge. The remedy is to wash the skin 
with warm soap-suds, break up the crusts, and apply 
thoroughly with a brush a mixture of 1 Ib. each of soap 
and alcohol, and half a pound each of pine tar and sul- 
phur. A mixture of 20 0z. of whale oil, and 1 ounce of 
carbolic acid, is fatal to the parasites; but is it some- 
times injurious to the horse as well, 





Scarifier for an Old Meadow.—“ R.," Rich- 
mond, Va. An effective scarifier to break up a tough, 
‘bound out” sod, would be one of the revolving dise 
harrows. If the sod is hard to penetrate, the harrow may 
be loaded with stone, and drawn by four horses. 





How to Feed a Calf.—“W. G. H.,’” Rock Co., 
Wis. The following method has proved satisfactory to 
the writer: Let it suck for five days; then separate it 
from the cow and teach it to drink: Give itone quart of 
fresh milk at each milking time, and a quart of warmed 
sweet milk at intervals of three hours. Aftera week of 
this, gradually increase the sepply cntil ata month old 
it is getting 8 quarts a'day. After the calf istwo months 
old it may have 10 quarts a day in four meals; and be- 
tween these half a pint of dry mixed bran and oats, finely 
ground. The meal may be gradually increased to a pint 
aday. A little cut hay mixed with the meal may be given 
at four months old; then some corn-meal may be added. 


Sheep Peeling Trees.—“A. H. D.,” St. Louie 
Co., Mo. To preserve trees from being barked by sheep, 
wash them with a mixture of cow dung and clay or 
clayey loam ; soot will increase its “ keep off” qualities. 


Pea Fow!s and Guinea Pigs.—‘T. W.§.," 
Spencer, Mass, A pair of pea fowls will cost from $10 
to $30, according to the quality. Their eggs are usually 
hatched under a turkey. Guinea pigs are pretty pets, but 
of no practical use. A dry box is the best pen for them, 
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Deerfoot Farm, Southboro, Mass., is becoming | young men every year, each of whom serves three years Nuts and Nubbins, 


one of the famous farms of the country. Deerfoot Farm 
pork is an esteemed delicacy on many hotel and 
private tables, and its 10,000 lbs. of butter finds a ready 
eale at high prices. How success has been obtained in 
these specialties, Mr. Edward Burnett, the proprietor, 
proposes to let the farmers learn for themselves, by hold- 
ing a “ Field Day*’ on Nov. 6th (previously announced 
for Oct. 25th), to which farmers generally are invited. 
After an inspection of the farm, the Town Hall will be 
thrown open to visitors, and opportunity given for a dis- 
cussion of the things observed, under the auspices of the 
Southboro Farmers’ Club. Such “ Field Days *’ combine 
the features of a fair and farmers’ club, and doubtless 
each one of the large number who will accept the invita- 
tion will receive a full return for the time and expense. 





32-Rowed Corn is inquired for by several of our 
readers. Those having it for sale, should advertise it. 


The International Dairy Fair, in N. Y. 
City, commencing Dec, 2d, at the American Institute, (in- 
stead of at Gilmore’s Garden, as previously announced.) 
is being organized rapidly, and. promises to be a reai 
success. Subscriptions to the fund for expenses and 
premiums are being received in encouraging amounts 
from merchants, transportation companies, etc., and 
firms and private individuals are offering large speciat 
prizes, some of which were announced last month. The 
latest is a “ swecpstakes premitm,” offered by H. K. & 
¥. B. Thurber & Co. of New York, ** of $250 for the best 
package of butter (not less than 50 Ibs.) salted with Hig- 
gins’ Eureka Salt. This is open for competition to any 
farmer, dairyman, or creamery in the United States.”’ 

Waste of Manure.—“ J. G.,”" Adams Co., Pa. 
**Barn-yard manure spread on the surface and exposed 
for eight or ten days before plowing under,” must lose 
somewhat in value, as decomposition is very rapid under 
the influence of air and moisture, which will result in 
the formation and exhalation of ammonia. Cold weather 
checks decomposition, but there will be more or less of 
it going on in the manure at any time when not frozen. 
if mixed with earth by plowing or harrowing in, or 
kept in heaps covered with earth, there is no risk of loss. 

Kids.—In answer to ‘‘W. H.,"" Mr. “L. M. R.,” of 
Orrville, Ala., writes that kids are born in pairs, some- 
times three at a birth. He owns “a goat not yet two 
years old that is mother and grandmother of eight, seven 
now living. The increase of goats is more than double 
that of sheep. Goats are taxed in Alabama as a nuisance.” 

Lombardy Poplars for Lightning-rods. 
—Professor Asa Gray sends us the following note: The 
reason which lies at the bottom of the general belief, on 
the Continent of Europe, that lightning strikes the Lom- 
bardy poplar trees in preference to others, is coming to 
light. Green herbage, and green wood—sappy wood—are 
excellent conductors of electricity. A tree is shattered by 
lightning only when the discharge reackes the naked 
trunk or naked branches, which are poorer conductors. 
An old-fashioned Lombardy poplar, by its hight, by its 
complete covering of twigs and small branches, and 
their foliage, down almost to the ground, and by its sap- 
py wood, makes a capital lightning-rod, and a cheap one. 
Happily no one can patent it, and bring it round in a 
wacon, and insist upon trying iton. To make it surer, 
the tree should stand in moist ground, or near water; for 
wet ground is a good conductor, and dry soil a poor one, 
It is recommended to plant a Lombardy Poplar near the 
house, and another close to the barn. If the ground is 
dry, the nearer the well the better—except for the nui- 
sauce of the roots that wil! get into it. 

The Best **Cure*® for Choked Cattle is 
an ‘‘ounce of prevention” in the shape of a root-cutter, 
through which all roots, apples, etc., shall be run before 
being fed to the animals. The price of such a machine 
is much lese than the value of a single cow. Many farm- 
ers have lost several animals from choking during the 
years which a good root-cutter would last. 

Italy®s Agricultural Products.—The Sta- 
tistical Volume issued by the Minister of the Interior 
this year, gives the following figures: Population, 
28,000,000. Acresof Wheat. 10,000,000; product, 136,000,- 
000 bushels. Corn, 4,000,000 acres; product, 89,000,000 
bushels. In Grapes, 4,000,000 acres; Wine produced, 
27,000,000 hectolitres (713,286,000 gallons); Olives, 2,000,000 
acres; Olive Oil produced, 3,300,000 hectolitres (87,179,400 
gallons). Silk grown, about 4.500.000 Ibs. ; but so much 
rough silk is imported and manufactured that Italy ex- 
ports over 5,000,000 Ibs. of manufactured silk. About 
20,000,000 Ibs. of Wool are grown, and about 15,009,000 
Ibs. imported to manufacture, employing over fifty 
thousand persons. Flax and Hemp are Jargely grown, 
and manufactured by the poorer women everywhere. 
Military conscription absorbs about 100,000 able-bodied 





in the regular Army; then on leave of absence 5 years; 
then gives partial service in the reserves 4 years, and in 
the Militia 7 years—in other words, is liable to be in or 
called into active service at any time during 19 years. 
Thus 500,000 men are constantly in the regular Army— 
quite a deduction from the number of producers, as 
compared with our own country, where less than 25,000 
men are in regular military service, or one to twenty as 
compared with Italy. In some other European coun- 
tries, the proportion is much larger than it is in Italy. 





Milk in Sealed Glass Jars, after the “ Arcy 
Farm’ method, described on page 413, has been sold in 
New York for some time. The price is 20 cents per 
quart jar, and as it insures just as pure milk as the cow 
can give; the plan suits wealthy customers very well, 
while it is said to be quite remunerative to the farm sup- 
plying it. The glass jars, or any nice packages, not orly 
are an assurance of the purity of the contents, but 
when euch pains are taken in the marketing, the buyer 
may be reasonably sure of good feed, proper care, and 
neatness at the farm. Such efforts always pay, under 
proper management in production and marketing. 





White Fuchsias,.—“ H. P.,”’ Ionia, Mich. There 
are varicties of Fuchsia with white celyx and colored co- 
rolla, and vice versa, but we do not recollect to have seen 
any that were quite white throughout. 

Loss of Cow’s Tail.—‘ J.B. A.," Providence, R. 
I. Cows lose the end of their tails from accidents, such 
as other cows stepping upon them when lying in the 
stalls, bites of dogs, gangrene, caused by purulent disease 
resulting from the poisoning of injured parts by filth. 
There 1s no remedy for the loss; the switch never grows 
again, and the tail remains a ‘stump tail” through life. 

Beware ! !—Stock Speculation.—W¢e are con- 

stantly receiving ietters from subscribers, far and near, 
especially the far off ones, inquiring if this, that, or the 
other * banking house” or * stock dealer,”’ or * broker ” 
is retiable; it such or such a scheme is not worth a little 
trial. etc. We say most emphatically. let al2 stock specu- 
lators severely alone. If you have money for which you 
have no further use, present or future, and which you 
must throw away in gambling, or some other fvolish man- 
ner, you may turn it to the acquisition of uscful, though 
unsatisfactory experience, by sending it to some winsome, 
smooth-talking, unknown, irresponsible operator in 
stocks for others, to be invested (if not pocketed) in 
* puts,” * calls,” © options,” * straddles,” “double privi- 
leges,” “ combinations,” etc., etc. It is very easy to put 
on paper briliiant schemes, demonstrating very positively 
that you can’t lose, but must wiv. Now and then, nct 
often, an investor is allowed to make a small “ strike,” 
just as a bait to others, or to have a brilliant example to 
refer to. Half a million or more circulars are sent out at 
a time to as many individuals, informing each one that he 
is the one selected for such an example. They are sent 
by shrewd writcrs possessing the knack of making 
others believe that they have special advantages for sc- 
curing ** points” in stock operations, the advantage of 
which they will be most happy to share with others (for 
a@ small commission !). Of course they are tco rich, or 
too generous, to want to enjoy themselves all the benefit 
of their superior facilities for knowing what stock will 
rise, and what will! fall.—A regular Stock Board is useful 
for the selling and purchasing of good stocks and bonds, 
as investments, and there are reputable, long-estab- 
lished firms who buy and sell on commission. But there 
are also numcrous “ bucket-shops,” and irresponsible 
“bankers” and “brokers” where the chief capital is 
“‘ assurance,” and the ability to write advertisements and 
circulars of a taking character. So much for the present. 
If necessary, we will hereafter give a chapter of details 
on the way things are done in Wall street, Broad strect, 
Exchange street, etc. In the meantime, to any reader 
who must invest a dollar or two, or a hundred of them in 
N. Y. stock speculation of any kind, we say, better put it 
into some organized, honest lottery (é you can find one); 
or into a horse race, or boat race, where you are sure the 
horse or boat that ought to win, and is expected to win, 
is not privately ‘sold out” after the bets are made (if 
you can find such an one }). 

A New Rotation.—“F. J. G.’’ In any rotation 
that would be an improvement upon the usual one, 2 root 
crop should have a place, and an extra clover crop, or two, 
if possible. Thus, beginning with wheat seeded to crass 
and clover, we may take one year, hay; one year, pasture . 
then corn, followed by roots—mangels preferred ; then 
oats with clover; then clover-hay, and the aftermath 
plowed down for wheat, which brings us to the beginning 
again. This would make a seven years’ rotation. The 
two cultivated crops with the clover would clean and en- 
rich the land, and there would be more fodder grown 
tothe acre than in two of our present four year rotations. 
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Josh Billings says that he goes to the White Hills by 
the best route in the world, and catches the best-route in 
the world after he gets there. 

A young mother gives her child a stick of candy, and 
to teach it politeness, says: ‘‘What do children say 
when they get candy ? **—“* More!” 

A little Florida boy tamed an alligator, and the usly 
reptile learned to like the little fellow—not, however 
until the little fellow was all gone. : 


‘‘Fine nainsook, embrcidered, makes lovely little slips 
for children,’ says a fashion writer. Orange pecl on 
a sidewalk continues to be good enough for men. 


“Say, papa, did mamma ever believe that some folks 
would be jost ? **—‘ Yes, she did,” replied the father,— 
‘*Then what did she suppose would become of you? 

The same backache which makes a boy how] when he's 
digging potatoes, causes him to smile when he slips off 
the back way to the picnic. Boys are curious insects, 

“We all knows,” said a cockney school-committecman 
to a teacher he was examining, ‘‘that A, B, and C, is 
vowels; but what we wants to know is, vy they is go," 

At a Parisian hotel during the Exposition :—Maddened 
Guest—“ Sixteen francs for a candle! !‘—Courteous 
Tlost—“‘ Ny, sir; one franc for the candle; fifteen francs 
for the candlestick, miiord."’ 

‘* What is the national air of this country?” asked a 
forcigner in Washington. ‘“ That’s the national Jair," 
replied a nutive, pointing to the Capitol, ‘* but the ani- 
mais are all out in the jungle just now, chasing voters," 

Tourist (to fair companion)—How quict and lovel;! 
Surely this might be a spot the poet had in mind when 
he said, “Silence reigns.” Guide—Ah, and ye may say 
that same; and thunders, too, yer honor, 

We met a farmer, a day or two ago, who was so hard 
pushed that he was on his way to pawn hishoe. We told 
him we were sorry to see his case so hopeless.—‘‘ Hope- 
less!” he exclaimed, “far from it! You know the old 
motto, ‘ hoe-pawn, hope ever!’ ” 

Annie—‘“* Can you tell me, ma, why the perfume on 
the handkerchief of my dear Augustus is like me shoot- 
ing an arrow at a target ? *°—Ma’—*‘‘ No, my dear, I don't 
sce the similarity; why is it ? **°—Annie—“ Becausc it's 
aro, ma, scent from my beau.’’ Ma faints. 

Said Brown to Parker: “I say, Parker, what's the 
difference between a ripe watermelon and a decayed 
head of cabbage ?’*—‘‘Give it up; can't tell.’’—-Brown 
laughed softly as he saitl, ‘‘ You'd be a nice man to scnd 
to buy a watermelon, you would!” 

When little Thomas stoops to toy with berries, jam, 
and jelly cake, no art can soothe the chastened boy—no 
nostrams case hts stomach ache. And if the griping 
pains defy the medicines prescribed to foil, his parents 
will do well to try the limpid, liquid castor oil. 

‘‘What isa junction, nurse?” asked a seven-year-old 
fairy the other day of an elderly lady who stood at her 
side on a railway platform. ‘‘A junction, my dear,” 
answered the nurse, with the air of a very superior per- 
son, indeed, “why, it’s a place where two roads separate.” 


The young man had been giving his views about 
everything to everybody for an unendurabie half-hour, 
when the old man said, with nice courtesy, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but if you begin teaching everybody at 
eighteen, when do you intend to begin learning?” 


A mature lady was making herself conspicuous at the 
opera by talking loudly to two young men accompany- 
ing her.—‘* What a bad example that woman is giving 
her sons,”’ said in a stage whisper a spectator in an ad- 
joining box. No further disturbance from that source. 


A recent advertisement contains the following: “If 
the gentleman who keeps the shoe store with a red head 
will return the umbrella of a young lady with whalebone 
ribs and an iron handle to the slate-roofed grocer’s shop, 
he will hear of something to his advantage, as the same 
is the gift of a deceased mother now no more with the 
name engraved upon it.” 

‘A wasps’ nest contains fifteen thousand cells,"’ and 
the greatest of these “‘sells”’ is to sit down on the nest 
under the mistaken impression that all the wasps have 
gone to the s-eside or somewhere on a visit. A single 
wasp loafing in the back kitchen, will give the sitter a 
warm reception. And no doubt a married one would 
treat him in the same manner. 

A young lady recently inquired at a store in New York 
for “ Louis Quinze’ shoes. Some were shown her by & 
spruce clerk, but, not liking a peculiarity about the 
heels, she asked if they had none without it. ‘Oh, no,” 
said the clerk, ‘Mr. Quinze always makes them just 
like this.”"—‘‘ Mr. Who? "—“ Mr. Quinze—Louis Quinze 
—of Paree—he makes all our goods of this class—we 
have them direct from him. You can sce his trade- 
mark!’ The customer survived to tell the story. 
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Handy to Have is ‘“ Wyckoff’ 8 Combination 
Kale,” which unites a variety of conveniences in one 
smallimplement. It isat once a ruler and a rule,has grad- 
uated arc for drawing angles, makes circles with great 
accuracy, and may be readily converted into a balance 
for weighing letters; a very ingenious and useful affair. 

Poland China Swine.—At first this breed was 
a “mixed lot,” but having qualities which commend- 
ed them to the farmers of the great pork-producing 
States, they have, by a course of carefal selection and 
breeding with a definite object in view, become well 
established, with characters apparently as well fixed as 
those of older breeds. Prominent in bringing about this 
result, are the D. M. Magie Co., Oxford, O., who have 
Jong found the advertising colamns of the American 
Agriculturist an excellent medium fer making their 
wares known. The fame of these swine has reached 
other countries, and we not long ago announced a ship- 
ment of them by the Magie Co., to England. We now 
learn that six of the animale are on the way to some of 
out wide-awake friends in Australia, and we hope to hear 
of their safe arrival. The Poland Chinas have made an 
excellent showing at the fairs this fall, and have carried 
off many prizes. We are all the more pleased to record 
the success of this breed, from the fact that it is American. 





Seed Potatoes for the South.—A correspond- 
ent who sends seed potatoes largely to the Southern 
States, informs us that many are lost when sent in the 
spring by being frozen on the way, and suggests that the 
many readers of the American Agriculturist who send 
North every year for their seed potatoes, will consult 
their own interests if they order in the fall instead of 
delaying it until near their planting time, which occurs 
song before cold weather is over with us in the North. 

Seedling Peaches.—Every year, several speci- 
mens of seedling peaches are brought to us, some of them 
of real excellence, though the majority, while large, are 
coarse-grained, lacking in sweetness, and very late. 
Some very fine seedlings were grown by Mr. Thos. B. 
Briggs, in 73d St., New York City, one of which was re- 
garded of sufficient merit to receive an award at the late 
exhibition of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 

A Handy Household Implement is Hun- 
ver’s ** Rotary Flour and Meal Sifter.” It is a scoop with 
a wire gauze bottom within which are rotating wires 
turned by a crank at the end of the handle. It is one of 
those practical, convenient things that recommend them- 
selves at first trial ; is used as a general sifter or strainer. 





Disease in Hogs.—‘“ M.T.T.,” Parksville, Tenn. 
Anthrax fever in swine results in black spots in parts of 
the body and on the mucous membranes, often about the 
eyes and mouth. These ulcerate, or become-open sores, 
which suppurate. The eyes are sometimes sloughed 
away, and entirely lost. The cause may be, and prob- 
ably is, malarial ; the blood is poisoned, and the disease 
is often rapidly fatal. The proper treatment is, to give 
medicines which shall act on the bowels and kidneys 
frecly, in order to remove the poison, and then to give 
tonics. More particular directions cannot be given 
without knowing the facts of the case in question. 





Treatment for Curb.--“ M.F.C.,” Portage Co., 
Ohio. The treatment for * curb” consists in the use of 
a high-heeled shoe, to relieve the tension of the tendon 
and ligament of the hock, and the use of cooling lotions. 
A solution of one ounce of saltpetre in a pint of water 
may be useful. After the inflammation is removed, a 
blister is usually applied. In bad cases, and when the 
trouble is hereditary from bad breeding, no permanent 
cure can be effected. 

*6 Wodel Homes,’ By Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
Architects, Bridgeport, Conn. This is a collection of de- 
signs for dwellings of various sizes and costs, barns, 
school-houses, village churches, etc., most of which have 
been already erected. We are glad tonotice one peculiar- 
ity of the designs; there is no attempt to hide the roof, but 
this, the most expressive portion of the building, has 
everywhere the importance and dignity that belongs to 
it. The designs and plans, plainly engraved, are accom- 
panied by descriptions which give instructive hints, 
Sent by the Orange Judd Company, post-paid, for $1.00. 

@ats for Milk.—‘W. K.,” Kanawha, W. Va. 
Sheaf-oats cut up, make a very poor feed for milking 
cows, unless in connection with other feed. It would be 
better to thrash and grind the grain, and feed it with 
wheat-bran and corn-meal, and cut straw and hay. 





*¢ Lessons in Cookery.—Hand-Book of the Na- 
tional Training School for Cookery (South Kensington), 
London.” Edited by Eliza A. Youmans, and published 
by D. Appleton & Co. This is, to us, a very interesting 











eR in showing the course of instruction in the great 
English school. It starts with the supposition that the 
pupil knows nothing whatever. It does not exactly say, 
“To peel potatoes: (1.) Take some potatoes; (2.) Take 
a knife ; (3.) Take the potato up in your left hand ; (4.) 
Take the knife in the right "—but its directions are quite 
as minute, and appear to leave no possible chance fora 
mistake. At all events, the recipes seem to be excellent, 
and we welcome this as a useful addition to our kitchen 
literature. Sent from this office for $1.50. 

Seed Sower.—“ A. P.,’’ Madalin, O. The Cahoon 
Broadcast Seed Sower is a useful machine, easy to man- 
age and economical of labor. It is used by a large num- 
ber of persons in every section of the country. The 
manufacturers are the ‘** Goodell Manuf’g Co.,” Antrim, 
N. H., or it can be had by getting up a club for the Amer- 
ian Agriculturist. See Premium List, pages 439-448, 





Effects of Old Age.—‘H. B.,”’ Trumbull Co., 
Ohio. When a horse is 20 years old, he may be expected 
to show the effects of old age. These frequently appear 
in weakness of the bladder, and incontinence of urine, as 
well as in weakness of the loins; due often to partial 
failure of the nervous system proceeding from the spinal 
cord. Relief may perhaps be found in applying mustard 
to the loins, or between the thighs below the tail. Two 
grains of cantharides may be given once a day, for a few 
days. Do not expect permanent relief in so old a horse. 


Inflammation of the Udder.—“G. N. 8,” 
Pike Co., Pa. Inflammation of the udder is manifested 
either by bloody milk or by a hot swollen condition, 
without any milk, or with but little, and that clotted and 
stringy. In a recent case in the writer’s herd, the treat- 
ment was to foment the udder with warm water for 15 
minutes; and then to rnb well into the skin, a tea-spoonful 
of a mixture of 7% parts of giycerine with one part of 
iodide of potassium. This, with frequent milking, re- 
moved the trouble in a few days, and left no il! effects. 

Disease in the Feet of Sheep.—‘“‘J. W. D.,” 
Texas. Foot rot in sheep presents different appearances 
under different circumstances. Sometimes it appears as 
granular, inflamed, and very tender growths beneath the 
sole; when the diseased sole sloughs off, these project 
beyond the horn, and cause lameness. There is then no 
ulceration or fetid discharge, but the sores may appear 
afterwards. The proper treatment is to use a mild caus- 
tic, such as sulphate of copper (blue vitriol). Make a 
salve by thoroughly mixing one pound of finely powdered 
sulphate, and four pounds of lard; apply this to the feet 
freely, after having washed them clean. If possible, a 
piece of cloth should be tied around the foot, to prevent 
the salve from being rubbed off, and thus delay the cure. 





Indigestion in a Cow.—‘F. J. G,” Almont, 
Mich. When a cow eufters from indigestion, the mass of 
food in the paunch ferments and produces gas, which 
causes “ bloat.”” In some cases this passes off in a few 
hours; otherwise the cow dies of suffocation from pres- 
sure upon the lungs. A remedy, is to place a billet of 
wood between the open jaws, and tic it fast to the horns, 
In her efforts to get rid of thie, the cow voids the gas and 
is relieved. When the trouble is frequent or regular, 
medicine is needed. Give a pint of linseed oil and after 
it, halfan ounce of ground ginger, and half an ounce of 
carbonate of soda; this is to be mixed with the food. 





Paralysis in Pigs.—‘ B. C.,"° Eden, Ohio. When 
pigs are paralyzed in their hind quarters, a disease of the 
spinal cord prevents action of the nerves which proceed 
from that center, and canes loss of muscular power. As 
the nerves of the digestive organs proceed from the spinal 
cord, digestion fails, and the appetite is lost. If i* does 
not recover, the pig dies of starvation and inanition. 
The remedy is to apply mustard to the loins, and to give 
half an ounce of saltpetre or turpentine, to cause action of 
the kidneys. This disease is caused by exposure to 
damp, cold, and filth. One cold rain, after the pigs have 
becn turned ont to pasture,has been known to bring it on. 

Store Butter.—‘J. P. D.,” W. Va. There is no 
book on dairying that we know of which treats specially 
on management of butter received at country stores. 
This comes in a variety of kinds, colors, and qualities, 
and needs the most careful mixing to present a decent 
appearance. The ‘Rotary Butter Worker,” illustrated 
in the American Agriculturist of August, 1877, would be 
useful for the mixing of such butter. When butter is 
melted, it will not return to its former condition, it 
loses its granular character. In re-working butter it isa 
good plan to put it into cold, salt water, and slice it down 
thinly, to get rid of the butter-milk and other impurities; 
then work it over, using cold water freely in the working. 
Then salt it sufficiently, work once more, and pack in 
firkins in layers of two or three inches. The grain will, 








of course, be lost to some extent, but it is dle to 
make common butter into a first class by any 
process whatever. It can only be made passably good. 


Purulent Ophthalmia.—“J. BR. D.," Ellsworth, 
Kas. This disease in cattle is very similar to that in 
mankind. It is contagious, the viras being conveyed by 
contact. It usually spreads throngh a herd for the 
reason that the from the eye is conveyed by 
litter or from rubbing posts or other places, from one 
animal to another. It is a disease of the blood, and a 
pregnant animal communicates it to the feetus, in which 
it appears at birth or becomes constitutional, appearing 
perhaps years after. The usual treatment is to bleed the 
eye by cutting the skin and veins at the inflamed lower 
corner of the organ, and bathing the part with warm 
water to induce bleeding freely. The feed should be 
cooling and laxative; half-ounce doses of sulphate of 
soda should be given daily for a week or two, mixed 
well with the food, and the eye washed with a lotion of 
one grain of sulphate of copper to one ounce of water. 

Milk-room with Ice.—‘ B. W.,’’ Lake Oo., Ind. 
There are some reasons why it is best to have a milk- 
room quite free and separate from an ice-house. An ice- 
house is damp, and mould gathers about it, The packing 
around the ice slowly decomposes, and gives off an odor, 
which is communicated to the milk, The ice is either 
consumed wastefully, or else it does not reduce the tem- 
perature in proportion to the consumption. After some 
experience, the writer prefers a well-constructed milk- 
house, if possible with a stream of pure spring water 
passing through it in pipes, or in a convenient tank, 
and nothing else beyond the usual dairy appliances. 
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: N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattie, Cotswold und Southdown ster, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire 1} eese 
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REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR ECCS, BUTTER, FRESH OR 
SALTED MEAT, Etc. 


Perfectly tasteless, and prvee res iy en peered Keeps the 
brine class, free fromscum., and brine and meat from sour- 
ing. So salted, it is in taste and flavor much sweeter than 
ordinary, Price 50 cts, per Box. Sent by mail 
dress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 

C. AM ENDE, 8 » N. J. 


renner FO 8  h 
HOW TO HUNT AND TRAP. 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY. 

A new and comprehensive Sportsman's Guide for Liunt- 
ing, Trapping, etc., including Wild Sportsof the Wilderness, 
Mountain Shooting, Bear Hunting and Trapping, Sugges- 
tions on Traps, etc. Fully illustrated with hunting scenes 
from sketches by the author. It treats also on Camping, the 
use of Mnles and Horses, Dogs, Guns, Boats, Canoes, etc. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50, 


ORANCE JUDD Co., 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ALEXIS. ~@ 


With Russian Model Stock, 
full nickel silver plate, 
and hand engraved, 7 
shot; uses the extra 
long Rifle cartridge, 
and will kill at 
100 yards. 
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These Revolvers <s 
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gon and extremely long, 
and rifled deeply its entire 
length. Tho new model 
handle gives a ip 
and prevents throwing up. 


Our references are purchasers themselves, the 
proportioned Revolver in the world. 


highest possible substantiation of our statements. 
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—quarter the actual size; is made from a photo~ 


actly represents this superb weapon in Shape and finish. 


duplicated at anytime. It 
the most ber atiful and accu- 
rate Revolver that has yet 
been made; elegantly oy ol end 
designed, and made by the best 
workmen ip the United States, and 
for self-defense is unequalled. 
Perfect satistaction 
anteed or money cheer- 
fully refunded. It can be sold 
for anywhere, and is cheap at that 
price. We will send it C. O. D., with 
privilege of examining at express office, to 
any inteastof Iowa, on receipt of $1, 
which will be deducted from the bill; or on 
receipt of cash in full will give free a box 
of long range cartridges, or will send by 
mail for 20 cents extra. Cleaning brush and 
rod go with every one in a nice box. ices: 
Ebony stock, @2.50; engraved Rubber stock, 
3 Ivory stock, $3%.’753 and Pearl stock, 
L.50. This is the biggest and most extra- NS) 
ordinary bargain we ever have or shall offer. 
Remember your money returned if it is not exactly as we state. 
This Revolver is al) English stee!, no cast-iron. country is 
with cheap, worthless Pistols. Buy a good one while 
you areaboutit. Orders filled promptly. Bay State 
Arms Co., & WATER STREET, Fsoston, Mass. 
This is Just the weapon for Bankers and 
Police, self-defense. and target practice. 


An advertisement of the above Revolver appeared in the Octoher 
number of the American Agriculturalist, and we could nearly fill this 
; testim hasers. Everyone is 
more than delighted. We take the liberty of herewith mentioning the 
pe A @ very few of the hundr grieu 
ve some 
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Geneva, XN. ¥.,G. H Hale, Weston, Ill.; A 
chester, Conn.; J. F. Warner, Moscow, Penn.; F. A. 
Pa.; Samuel C, West, Pittston, Pa ; Geo. Wentworth, Pittsfield, 
M W. F. Locke, Otta L. Randall, Springfield. Mass. ; 
Case, Avon, Conn.; W. A. Nolan, Wadesville, Va. ; Eli Con- 
d, Pa.; W. Pearce, Marietta, O.; B. F. Niles, Emden, 
Ill.; W. A. Norto ownsville, O ; Wm. «ag 4 Atwater, 0.; 1. 
W. ireland, Eckley, Penn. ; G. W. Perry, Amboy. Iil.; A. L. Sellers, 
West Chester, Pa.; E. A. Brown, Ridgeville, (ntario, Can. Dozens 
more could beadded. .*The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
Our references are purchasers themselves. The follow- 
ing notice app din the S day Evening Post, October 5, 1878, 
direct from the editor's pen, and more than substantiates any statc- 
ment we make regarding this remarkable and unequalled barguin 
We have examined the Alezis Revolver, adversed in another column 
and take pleasure in recommending it to our x tders. No written de- 
scription can do it justice. It is all and mors “tan ts enterprising 

manufacturers claim for it.—Editor Post. 
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CATALOGUE FREE! UuTFITS NTED! 
Great Needham { THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvel. ({ 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


INDING WATCH! 

STEM WINDIN ! 
- Thists the biggest bargain ever offered in 
a Watches in this country. ‘hey ali have fine 
English NICKEL works, heavy bevelicd-edge 
pebble crystal front, and the cases are genu=« 
ine ANanotd, which has just taken the 
first prize as the nearest and best imitation 
ofGENUINE GOLD; in fact, this Watch ex- 
actly resembles a $100 Gold Watch. Itisa 
tem Winder (no key to 
carry around and losc); it is guar- 
anteed a first class and ac- 
eurate time-keeper, and 
would be cheap at $15. Our price 

is $6.50 by express, or $6.7 
by registered mail. For sportsmen 
who do not wish to carry their ex- 
pensive Watch on gunning trips, 
this is specially adapted, and the 
difference would neverbe detected. 
©. 2 is & similar Watch to 
Ree: key winder, sunk second, 
full hunter's and genuine 
ll fjewelled American works, same asin a fine 
pe sows Watch, and 1s an exact counterprrt of a $150 Gold 
by registered mail, $8.25. NO. 4 is 
OIN SILVE cases, ELEGANTLY 
ENGRAVED, and as & as anv $25 Watch in America. Price, 
@11; by registered mail, @11.25. The above Watches are 
teed were taken by us in 
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close them out. at lower prices than were ever joted on 
similar guods. Satisfaction suaranteed. Bay 
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ater St.. Boston, Mass. 


alent Concave Ox-Shoes, 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
\\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 

GREENFIELD TOOL CO.. Greenfield, Mass. 






















3” Are kept Swser by 
ESERVING FLUID. 

.ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., N. 

Send for Circulars giving particulars. 
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send for circular, 
A. H. REID, 
6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 





THE LILY 


BUITER-WORKER 


We guarantee it the best and 
cheapest Machine in the world. 
No hard labor. Mixes the salt 
thoroughly, and takes all the 
milk out, with five to ten min- 
utes’ work. Circulars sent on 
application. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
Successor to Henderson & Co., 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 











The LANCASTER BUTTER CARRIER, 


with a cup for each print, will deliver print butter to mar- 
ket in perfect shape. Also carriers without cups, for square 


or oblong prints. Prices low. 


Can now furnish Initial Stamps for printing butter. 
any Initial or Initials to order. Sent by mail. Prices an 


circulars on application. 


E. L. RESH, Lancaster, Pa. 


Wells, Richardson & Co,’s 
Perfected Butter Color 


WORKER. 


‘ective, simple | 
and convenient yetinvent- | 
30 Ibs. in 
minutes, 
working 

ilk and mixin 
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DAY’S IMPROVED ¢ 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR 


| Simplest and Best. Hatches and R 
Hest Chicks, Best possible Indorsements."” 
Address for Circulars, &c., 


DAY BROS. & CO. 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md., wu. 8S. A. 


‘‘ PERFECTION 
1HINGED CRUPPER,” 


» _ Endorsed by horsemen. No horse 
§ Owner can afford to be without it. 
; Simple and durable. Can be put 
' on any back strap ia five minutes— 
cannot pull off—will not chafe— 
saves time — avoids danger from 
colts. Is put on in an instant. 
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Bil Stapleton, Richmond Co., N. ¥ 


THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 


Hart ford, Conn., isasuccess in its way, beyond preced 

Vol.7 begins January, 1878. Order the best of poulir month, 

lies. It is original, fresh, and practical, always. $1.95 a year. 

Only 75 cents extra gives every subscriber 12 Splendid 

Fowl Chromos, annually! Every poultryman should 

pag hy excellent Monthly. Now is the time to subscribe 
oS. 

The new Weekly *“‘American Poultry Yard,” | 
also just out. $1.50 a year (52 numbers) post bald. oy a 
papers to same address $2.00 only. 

H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


ca Sir, Agents can make $30 a week selling my Noyelti 
Ex] Fastest Selling goods in the world. Cirew ar free. > 
B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 











is everywh:re recommended . butter buyers and dairy 
men as the best. By using it, Giltedge Butter can be made 
the year round. f you would know what it is, what it 


costs, who uses it, Where you can get it write 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Propr’s, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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[PATENT APPLIED FOR.} 


In view of the great popularity attained by ARCHERY during the past season, and the repeated inquiries that have 
been made from time to time for a substitute that might be used during the WinTER MonTus, the inventor has succeeded 
in adapting the game to the parior ; and in “HORSMAN’S PARLOR ARCHERY,” he feels assured that this latest 
innovation in the way of GAMES will meet « special want and be largely made use of among all families. 

The great beauty of this invention is that it isa perfect substitute for Field Archery, the same degree of skill being 
requisite to hit the target as is required in the field; a match therefore will be as much in order in the dining or drawing 
room after dinner, as it has been on the lawn before lunch during the swimer. 

t2#” The Bow and Arrows are so constracted and guarded that injary to the Walls, Win- 
dows, Mirrors, Furniture or Carpets can be entirely avoided. <A “Set” consists of one Bow, six 


Arrows, a frame and canvas, on which is also the target. 


PRICE LIST. 


NO. 1—SET COMPLETE, IN STAINED BOX, ........ ccccse .- cocsscccccccccccsevccccccces 25.00 . 


NO. 2— “ 


POLISHED WALNUT BOX........cccccccccccccccscccsccsces 7.50 


NO. 3—DOUBLE SET, EXTRA FINE FINISH, POLISHED WALNUT BOX..+,......++-10.00 
Sent by express on receipt of price. Expressage to be paid by receiver. 





(2a SPECIAL OFFER AS A PREMIUM.—for 9 subscribers to the American Agriculturist for one year, at 
$1.50 each, we will give the $5 Parlor Archery Set ss above described; for 12 subscribers, at $1.50 each, we will give the 
$7.50 Set; for 15 subscribers, at $1.50 each, we will give the $10 Double Set. Expressage to be paid by receiver. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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HORSES FEET. 


This drawing shows how many horses are made lime and 
permanently injured by the use of the cold-cut and sheared 
pointed nails. This process of manufacture produces 
lamination, causing the iron to form in layers, and wh 
driven into the foot the horny fibres of which the hoof “s 
ommposes cause the nail ng separate at the point, and one 
portion passes into the foo’ 

It requires but little Diitnwcn and reflection, one 
would think, to arrive at the conclusion as to the kind of 
nails to be used, whether a mangle ad ye of iron, rendered 
DANGEROUS by the Cold- -Rolling and Shearing process, and 
liable to sliver in driving, thus, 


or one made from the rod at a welding heat, where all the 
fibres remain intact, and a perfect oneness maintained, and 
which being pointed by the hammer renders such an accl- 
dent as slivering utterly impossible. 
‘* The Hot-forging process is the only sure man- 
ner of making a true driving and safe nail. 
REV. W. H. H. MURRAY, 
Golden Rule, October 31, 1877.” 
“ After lon, can safely recommend to all owners of 
track and lig! tude horses your sate fo sh Horse Shoe 
Nails. I consider all sheared nails unsafe ios shoeing. 
Respectfally yours, D DOBLE.” 


The only Hot-Drawn sear "Eee 
Pointed Horse-Shoe Nailin the World 


that is not cut, clipped, or oye upon the point, and will 
not split in driving, is made by th 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
{#7 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


A NEW HORSE SHOE, 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON with 
CONTINUOUS CALK,. 
Acknowledged by VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, PROMINENT HorRxkE- 
MEN, aid ALL who pave en son Tang 
be THE BEST SHOE I 
It is a continuation of the Bhell of 
the hoof, an Sad an equal bear- 
ing all aroun IT PREVENTS IN- 
TERFERING, LAMENESS, and ALL 
EVILS resulting from the use of the 
ordinary shoe. By its use horses 
having QUARTER CRACKS, TENDER 
Fret and CORNS, TRAVEL With 
PERFECT EASE. Trial set, with 
nails, sent on receipt of $1. 
Brent for Illustrated Pamphlet 


HE JOHN D. BILLINGS sal HORSE SHOE <0, 
161 & 163 Bank Street, New Y 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


incorporated under the General Law 
for Incorporation of Colleges, 
Chapter 51, Laws 1870 — Chapter 319, Laws 1848. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The fourth regular course of lectures will commence in 
October, 1878 cular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER. 


By Prof. I, LAW, Cornell University, Ithaca,N.Y. 
* The best work on the dise: ese of animals in the English 
language.”— Country Gentlemar 
Sent by mail from the “Author for $3. 
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“SSNIHOVW 
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American Shearer M’f’g Co.s 


HAND and POWER 





Prices, $3.75; $5.00; 835; $50; $75. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 128 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Auction Sale of Jerseys. 


Will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, on 


Pj ov The faran of ie Ba 












TWO IMPORTED 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


direct from the Island of Guernsey. Ayrshire and Jersey 
Calves from my Prize Herds. South-Down Sheep, und Berk- 
shire Swine, Collic Dogs, and ris porking Fowls. 


IE 
Beacon P Northport, L. <= N. Y. 


Brown Leghorn Fowls. 


They excel! in Egg-producing, are Nonesetters, 
I will forward young broods of chicks, age from 10 to 21 
days, at $1.00 per chick, after June 1. Guarantee safe arrival 
in a healthy condition. Eggs $1.50 per 18. Send for Circular. 

EDWARD LUTZ, 
Or Emsworth, Pa. 80 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FINE THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Magrane’s Light Brahmas, also Dark Brahmas and Par- 
tridge Cochins, Silver-Laced and White Booted Bantams. 
Bronze, and domesticated Wild Turkeys. No Circulars. 

Our reputation as judges and breeders is ample gu ar antoe 
for excellence of our stock. Eggsin season. $3 per! 


MAGRANE & FAIRSERVICE, 
104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 


HIGHEST CLASS. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge, Buff, and White 
Cochins, White and Brown awe. Plymouth Rocks, 
peneees. Golden Sebright, and B. B, R. G. Bantams. —Pekin, 

Aylesbury, and Rouen Ducks. —My stock is unsurpassed. 
My location is central, and desir: able for Eastern, Western, 
Southern, and Canada customers. My establishment is 
largest in the world, Prices moderate. Send for new, novel, 
practical, and useful Sireulat. 

GEO, 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Improved Plymouth Rocks 


B.B. B. Games, Bronze Turkeys, and Pekin Ducks 
of superior ooo for sale at athe seasons of the year. 
F. H. CORBIN, 
Newington Junction, Conn. 


I-DO-IT 


sh = Specific Mating of Thorou: 
— ding and Management,” or thorough-breds for prac- 
tical. use, 50 cts., both for $1 and 4 ‘Seo Jersey Cattle, 
Berkshire Pigs, Shepherd y Dk. Brahmas, P. 

Rocks Houdan and Leghorn i Bronze seve and 
Pekin Ducks bred and for sale. Quality is ist class. 


I. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 

















for2stamps—SendCata- 
logue of fools. Stock, 
Fowls. latter o 
pos Pte an and edi- 
e. *Amateur’s Man- 
Sbred Fowls,” 7% cents. 





CAME FOWLS. RED IRISH 
SE TTERS, se 
shipped by 


and Show Carriers iter poland, = sian oY 





coor rick, 

; of a°5 Mesials at Paris | New York, fiadglphia; 
and mas Conte ennial, Philad hia “aise 
T nd aie low Wane aus gles, an other D OS. 


; can likewise select 


| 


Cattle, and Machen for 


clients, having had on and large experience in them. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP 
And ESSEX PIGS. 


Pure bred and of extra quality. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


| Pekin, Aylesbury, and Cayuga 
ucks, Bron 





B s uze A iy ne DRO c te Turkeys, Light 
RU mas. Jerse attie . and Cotswolds, 
at low prices. Address wv. CLIFT - My stic Bridge, Ct, 

















Imperial 








a> é = 
(Trade Mark.) 
Patented February 25, 1875. 





ting 

makes th the Poultry Yard the best paying part of the farm. 
Packages sent pre “a Tw 

kegs, by freight, $6.25 
peeks. companies enable us to obtain very low rates for distant 
orders. 
Druggists. 


Wholesale Agents: 
Maule & Co., Philadelphia, —H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston.—V. C, 
Swain, San Francisco. 


Ege Food. 


will pene zeer 2 Hens lay. Permanently yo - lay; 


Fowls, and Young Stock. 


for 50c. and vu. Twenty-flve pound 
Special arrs angements W ith freight and ex- 


Sold by Agricultnral Stores, Grocers, Scedsmen, and 


ARL R. 
216 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York.—Benson, 








; BUCHAN’S ag 
% Cresylic Ointment, 





Buchan’s occa pl Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin, 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment 1s “CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub, 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circularsto 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John 





PREMIUM HEADQUARTERS ‘STOCK. 


Pine all near" foroughivea Perea) Seo ond Apres 
ves, an butter and & specialty,— 

£ d othe: 

cote Shepherd RANCIS Monbts: Pia nevi d 


Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. 


Have No More Hog Cholera! 
These swine have taken first 
premiums in England and this 
. White “7 color, well 
haired, very hardy, healthy, 
. snl wae. eaailpe ‘1fsttened, 
very prolific, large size, 
= aoe 





Ww. @. LEWIS, 








at prices 
Rare save ee see 
pe: fled Bree, 


reh = ch 
N. B.—Low quotations on Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
and Poult 


D. M. MAGIE COMP, 


Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, U. 8. i 


Send to Head and thorough! 
yoluade FS strains. ng ti ast ion 


ine eeders alone, and expo 
ferent } wi Countries. Send for Semel 


eeaky RED SWINE. FIGS B 
Pe SOHN 8. COLLINS, Moors 


reduced 
thorongh' 
Poultry, and 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Price List of our 
Cattle, Sheep, 
sent free of c 
meat Church 8t., 
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AHEAD ALL THE TIME. The very best 
— Bie 'ts direct from the importers at 

ey ual at, Best plan to Club 
ye and lar; buyers. AH express 





charges stg Quality guarantecd. New terms free. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA €0., 


P. O. Box 4235. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES! ! 
A Sure Investment! ! 


BUY LAND OF 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from ali principal points. 
Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 
Cor. 9th and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
(a” Refer to this advertisement. 


VIRGINIA FARMS. & Ee = 


CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO. Shichmond Virginia. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, ' 72scts trom so 


to 300 acres. 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lnx- 

uries). in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. aed 

we New Pamphlet and Be Hap showing location, fr: 





























petelegecs sent 
be the 














Address \AHAN, Atty.. Easton, Ma. 
Send tor Delaware 
WHY GO WEST Fam ce Del” 





= MARYLAND FARMS! $7 TO $25 
per acre. Catahogeee ay sent free 
CHAMBERS, Federalsburg. Md. 
ASIEN 
in the best t of MARYLAND at 
FARMS pansc price, P¥o r Catalogue and " Rgeg 
List address’ Maw Mancua & WILson. Ridgely, M 
F AR ___Delaware Fruit and Garden Farms 


A, P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


PATENTS 




















the publication of the 
po a we 2 to act as Solicitors for — 
Ger — Cabe hey — for the a 
tates, nate, Coke, 5 , France, Germany. 
In this line we have had’ thirty-theeo 


experience. 
Potedia onteine’ through usere noticed in the Seton 
ihe 4 # is large and splendidly illustrated 
oie current progress of Science, 
very y Interesti , and has an tion. 





y to obtain a satisfactory answer, nse, is 
Munn & Co.), descri 
to write oto Lotch “All we mood is to get the sdea. 
Werwiil inom 


ddress MUNN & 
merican, , New 


- TELEPHONES 


» For Business Purposes, ours excel all others 
in clearness & volume of — ame 
circular & ene for 3c 

J. R HOLCOMB, Mallet ¢ ‘creek ‘Ohio. 


Bookwalter Engine, 


or cil wen ae yg at | 
aged. Guaranteed 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com. 
lete, including Governor, Pump, 
c., (and boxing), at the low price 











3 aqpesWagvery -.% 00 


oe esi 4 “ 50 
é o bo a 
— Cars atS Springfie a TSO. 




















= JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


PORTABLE & FARM ENGINES. 


USING PATENT ANGULAR prone BELT. 









CT ING ° 
8. Section Agricultural 
France. 






Westminster, 8. A.; or U. 
Departasaat Exposition, 


t. Paris 
Established in 1840. 
Eureka Safety Power. 
h. Pp. cyl. ht. space. wt. price. 
1_2 | 836x4 /48 in) 40x25 | 






+ ~~ $x6 | 56 1600 


Sem 12 
ry 
Soutone Rend for’ for Cire 
B. WP. & SONS, 
Sag Wanee you ow this ebvervacas ning, 
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We have made special arrangements with the manufacturers of the celebrated Remington rifles, shot guns, and 
pistols, whereby we are enabled to deliver them, carefully selected, to our many friends and patrons at as low rates as 
they can be obtained at the factory. These guns are used by Orange Judd and by nearly all the noted Creedmoor shots 

On receipt of price named, we will forward, free of carriage, to any addrees in the United States east of the 
Mississippi River, where there is an express or a freight office, any one of the guns described below, and at more 
distant points for a trifling addition. 





No. 1.—Double-Barreled, Breech-Loading, Central Fire Shot-Gun, warranted. Stee! 
barrels, using paper or brass cartridges, that can be reloaded many times; 2 dozen of which and reloader, (costing 
$4), and 500 primers, or caps (costing $1), are given with the gun; one of the finest guns ever offered the American 
sportsman, combining all the most desirable features of the best imported, together with some valnable improve- 
ments not found with any other. Just as guod as many of those imported at a cost of $150 to $200 or more 
ORRIN tine kr en mieten econ ea tone se basbeecs : $45.00 


No. 2.—Single-Barrel, Breech-Loading Shot-Gun, No. 16 Gauge.--Plainly made, but 
shoots just as well as the most costly carved and ornamented weapons. Can be loaded and fired 5 to 10 times a 
minute; cleaning-rod and loading-stick, accompany the gun. Price, delivered.............. $18.00 


teem ewes ewer eee eee ee eens: eee 


eeeesecessesees 





No. 3.—Long Range Creedmoor Rifies used by most of the successful competitors at the Inter- 
national, State, and other rifle-contests. A great desideratum for shooting one-third to five-eighths of a mile or more, 
at game or otherwise. The Remingtons now make them at three prices. Zhe barrels, locks, etc., all of the same 
quality, and shooting equally well—the differences being in the stocks and extra finish. Ail three have vernier sight, 
wind gauge. and spirit level. No.1 has a“ pistol grip” stock; No. 2 is without pistol grip; No. 3 has a military 
stock. Some prefer these ; it is a good deal a matter of taste, the shooting and calibre of all being the same 
RRR, ENNIO 5 io ss shabu ae epRARee sas psmpaissbogans< oes. 5200 rs0-45000sqeeep anes a ene moth de sod $100, $80, 355 


No. 4.—Short Range Rifle.—Sporting stock, and combination peep and open rear sight. Beach front 
sight. Using cartridges 38 cal., ex-long R. F. or C. F., 40 cal. 50 grs. C. F., only 26in. bbl., $30. 28 in., $31. 


No. 5.—Hunting and Target Rifle, Breech-Loader, Bim Fire.—For general use up to + of 
a mile, for hunting and target shooting, this is a valuable Rifle. The calibre may be 22, 32, 38, or #4/,,5, as desired 
Except for larger animals, the 38 calibre is sufficient. Price, 28-inch barrel, delivered................s.0055 $22.00 


No. 6.—Remington Revolving Rifle.—Piated trimmings, adjustable sight and varnished stock, 
extra cylinder for loose ammunition, using metallic cartridge, 38 cal., long rim fire, six shot, steel] barrele, 24, 26, and 
28 inches. Price, delivered........ pines catteheeesesheanann> ooecb sOsTEOtUsee wwe tees BUSSE. 1. SIP ANTES $25.00 


No. 7.—Remington Revolvers.—(Smoot’s Patent 5-Shot.) No. 1, Blued, $7.503 Full Plated, $8.00. 
No. 2, Blued, $8.003 Full plated, $8.50. Delivered free on reccipt of price. 





A Twenty-Five Dollar Breech-Loading Central-Fire Rifle, 


40 Calibre, 50 Grains, for $16.00. 
SHOT GUN, ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE, SINGLE BARREL, $15. 


Both made by one of the best and world-wide known Manufacturers. Both for Military and Sporting purposes. 
These Rifles have until now sold for twenty-five dollars, but by a special arrangement we are enabled to sell them 
to our subscribers and patrons at this low figure. They are fully warranted. 


We can furnish the following complete selection of lengths and sizes, with open bead.sight on muzzle and 500 
yard elevating sight on breech, 38 cal., either rim or centre fire. 
are made 12 and 14 bore, 28 and 30-inch barrels, 

An A No. 1 Double Barrel, Muzzle-Loading Gun, genuine stub twist barrels, selected walnut stock, fally check- 
ered on grip and forestock, We warrant this to be a good gun in every way. Price $15.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


40, 44, and 45 cal. centre fire only, The Shot Guns 


Address 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Onanak Jupp COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

ANNUAL SuBsCKIPTION Terms (always im advance): 
$1.59 each for single copies: Four copies, $1.25 each: 
These rates include Hostage, in each case, which is pre-paid 
by the Publishers. The papers are addressed to each name, 


“RUGTTSGAGTGATTYS 
Good Things Free 
For Our Friends! 


For Men, for Women, for Chil- 
dren—of All Occupations! 


Large Pay tor Little Work. 


The following pages describe a variety 
of Pleasant, Useful, and Desirable Arti- 
cles, which the Publishers of the Amer- 
can Agriculturist will Present (free) to 
any friends who render a little assistance 

















by collecting and forwarding few or 
many names of new and old subscribers. 


t=" There is not a Man, Woman, or 
Chila, anywhere, in all the Country, who 
reads this, who can not easily get two 
or more others to join him or her in tak- 
ing the Paper, and thus secure FREE 
ene, Or more than one, of the desirable 
Articles described in the following pages. 

(oe Tens of Thousands of people have secured 
premium articles in this way. With lower subscription 
rates this year, and fewer names required to get the same 
article, hundreds of thousands may now obtain them. 
YOU may get one or more of them. Everybody 
wants a paper like the American Agriculturist, and will 


take it if it is shown and explained to them—its beanty, 
its value, its instructive character, its engravings, etc. 


N. I8.— very article described in the following 
pages is mew, firsteclass, and warrant. 
ed to be just what it is described tobe. Hvery article 
sent out will be new from the factory, of the latest and 
best manufacture.—No better can be obtained any- 
where. Every article is put down at its regular cash 
price, and is just as valuable as so much Casha, for 
Use, for Sale, or for a PRESENT to a friend. 


[Many New Things are added to this year’s list, 
while those most called for last year, are retained, so 
that others also may have an opportunity to get them.] 


Better Terms Than Ever Before.—While 
the subscription terms are lower, fewer names are re- 
quired to get the same premium. Thus, for ex- 
ample, fast year, to get the $5.50 premium (No. 8), re- 
quired 13 subscriptions at $1.60 ($20.80); this year, only 9 
subscriptions at $1.50 ($13.50), are needed. Similar reduc- 
tions are made in other articles. (This results from the 
lower cost of printing paper, all the benefit of which we 
give to our premium takers). Any one can well afford, 
if necessary, to gather names at the club rates, and hira- 
self add the small difference, where there is any, between 
the club rate and the premium rate. Al the premiums 
are warranted by us to be as represented, and they are 
therefore even more valuable than if bought at ordinary sale. 


EXTRA PAPERS Free TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


BEGIN NOW.—To avoid the rush near the last of 
the year, the Publishers will begin now to receive and 








enter names for 1879. As fast as new names come in on 
premium liste for 1879, they will be entered and receive 
any further numbers issued this year without extra 
charge. New names on premium lists, received before 
Nov. 15, will get the paper for November and December, 
Sree; and those coming between Nov. 15, and Dec. 10, 
will get the paper for Dec., free. So send along the 
names at once, receive credit for them on the Premium 
Book, and call for the premium whenever you desire. 
Ee This offer of extra numbers of the Paper to NEW 
subscribers will induce many to subscribe aT ONCE. 
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If the Reader only knew the good quality 
and real value of these Premium Articles, and 
how easy it is to show the American Agriculturist.to 
some friends and neighbors, tell them ils value, 
and ask them to try it a year, and thus gather a 
Sew subscribers, and himself receive the premiums, 
he would take hold of it at once, 


‘a, oy tan 
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*,* There are from 2% to 500 families, or more, 
in the vicinity of each Post Office, every one of i 
whom would be benefited by having this Journal |% 
for a year, at a cost, postage tncluded, of 3 cents | * 
aweek. From one to’a dozen premium clubs, |% 
small or large, may be gathered in the vicinity of |= 
each Post Office, and as many premiums be ob- |* 
tained. YOU may get one or more of them. +4 
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A GENERAL PREMIUM.—A free copy to 
Sender of a Club of 20 Subscribers, at $1 each, without 
other Premiums, (28 Instead of extra copy, any one 
sending 20 or more subscribers at $1.00 each may select 
any premium offered in this Sheet, to the amount of 10 
cents for every subscriber sent by him or her. Thus, any 
one sending 30 subscribers at $1 each, may select any 
$3 premium, or any two of which the price amonnts to 
$3. And so of any other premium, or List above 20. 








GOOD BUSINESS OPENING.—While most 
persons only collect Premium Clubs among friends and 
neighbors, at odd hours, evenings, or rainy days, many do 
it as a regular business for several months each year— 
collecting names, receiving the premiums and selling 
them. (They are all good, and sell readily.) They thus 
realize an income of from $100 to $1,000—sometimes more. 

—<>— 


Explanatory Notes, 


Read and Carefully Note the 
following Items: The Table on this page tells the 
name and cash price of each article, and (in last column 
but one), gives the number of names gent in at the regu- 
lar price of $1.50 a year that will secure any premium ar- 
ticle. (The last column gives the number of names at 
the lowest club price for four names, that is $1.25 
each, Some persons quickly raige large clubs by taking 
all the names at $1.25 each, or less, and themselves 
pay the difference, and even thus get the premium 
articles very cheaply.)....(@) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, thongh from several different Post- 
offices. But....() Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a preminm....(e) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. Any one can have any time 
desired, up to next June, to complete any list, but every 
premium desired will be sent as soon as earned and or- 
dered....(d@) Send the exact money with each list of 
names, so that there may be no confusion of money ac- 
counts....(e) Old and new subscribers all count in pre- 
minum clubs, but a portion at least should be new names ; 
it is partly to get these that we offer premiums to canvas- 
sers....(f) One or two Specimen Numbers, etc., will be 
supplied free, as needed by canvaseers; (when 3 cents per 
copy is farnished to pay for mailing), but extra numbers 
are expensive, and shonid be used carefully and economi- 
cally, and where they will ¢eé/. Other specimen numbers 
wi!l be sent, post-paid, 20 canvassers only, for 10 cents 
each. The price to othersis 15 cents, ...(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt,for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways will be safe against loss. 


. 





Table of Premiums 


For Subscribers to American Agriculturist. 






For Volume 38—(1879). 
Open to All—No Competition, 
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0. 
185-98 oice of Booke ¢ 
109—An Excetlent Watch, .....-e00+s0000 
Ge The Premiums Nos, 4 to 8, 10 to 15,17 
21, 22, 24, 26 to 29, 32, 33. 37 to 41, a8 
to “a, 88, 89, "9, 101 to 108, inclusive, will 
each be delivered FREE of all charges, dy mail or ex- 
press (at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) 
to any place in the United States or Tervitories.—The other 
articles cost the recipient. only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance. desited> “fovend) 















































































No. 1.—Boy’s Tool Chest.— Dery 
Boy in the United States or elsewhere ought to have this ; 
or better, No. 2; or better still, No. 3. No.1 has 12 
assorted tools, in a neat hinged-lid box, made of ash, 
with walnut moulding. dust the thing to encourage 
the mechanical genius in boys. Made by E. I. Horsman, 
80 and 82 William St., New York City. Three sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each will secure one free. [It will be 
sent for $1.00 cash.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 2.—Boy’s Tool Chest.—Larger 
than No. 1, and containing twenty-one tools. From 
eame manufacturer. Only five subscribers at $1.50 
each will secure one free. [Or one will be forwarded 
on receipt of $2.50 cash.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





clothes-horse, scrab-brush, and brass- 
bound tub 10 incves in diameter. 
From same manufacturer as No. 16. 
Two subscribers at $1.50 each will se- 
cureit free. [Orit will be sent for 75 
cts. cash.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 10. — Parcheesi. — 
This game is designed so plainly and 
attractively that it is quickly compre- 
hended by children, and also excites 
interest in the oldest players. It is 
bound in durable, handsome paper, 
with eight dice, sixteen brass-bound 
counters, and directions for playing. 
From E. G. SEtcHow& Co., 41 Jolin St., 
New York. We send it free, and post- 
paid, for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each; 
or will forward it prepaid, for $1.62. 


= 











SN 

— No.11.—**Go-Bang.°’—The 
new East India parlor game. It is having a large sale, and 
is pronounced by many, the best parlor game of the day. 
Directions for playing it, accompany each one. From same 
firm as No. 10. Sent free, and post-paid, for 3 subscribers 
at $1.50 each, or it will be forwarded post-paid, for $1.20. 
[For 5 subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send éwo sets free.] 

















No. 3.—Boy’s Tool Chest.—Still larg- 
er than No. 2 and from same maker. This contains 
thirty-two tools, and will be a fine present for any boy. 
Eight subscribers at $1.50 each will secure it free. [It 
will be sent for $5.00 cash.] Recipient to pay expressage. 








Open. Premium 4 
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No. 4.—Patent Magic Bell Head 
Pencil,—This is a very pretty and convenient goid- 
plated Pocket Pencil, which is extended or closed by 
pulling or pressing the head. This premium and the 
four which follow, are from the well known manpufactur- 
ers, Luppen & Dow, 192 Broadway, corner of John 
St., New York. Mr. Ludden has been in the business 38 
years, and we know and can highly commend his work. 
Only four subscribers sent us at $1.50 a year secures one 
free, post-paid.—[W e will send one, post-paid, for $1.50.] 





Nos. 5, 6.—Magic Charm Pencils. 
—These are gold-plated and very beautiful. We offer 
two kinds, the smaller, an exceedingly tasteful thing for 
indies, and a larger style for gentlemen. Zach style has 





aring at the head forattaching toa watch-chain. By 
same makers as No.4. 4 to subscribers will secure 
one free, post-paid. (See Table.)—[We send the ladics’ 
size, post-paid, for $2, and ge=tlemen’s size for $2.75.] 





Ne. 7. — Gold Pen, Telescopic 
@Case.—Gold-plated case containing No. 4 Diamond- 
pointed Gold Pen, warranted. Same makers as No. 4, 
Only 5 subscribers sent to us at $1.50 each, will securo 
this splendid article free and post-paid. In sending 
for this pen indicate how you wish the pen—whether you 
desire it to be stiff, medium, or limber.—[We will send 
one of these fine Pens, post-paid, on receipt of $2.50.] 





No. 8.—Gold Pen and Pencil (Com- 
bined.)—A very elegant premium. The handsome, heavi- 
est gold-plated case contains a No. 7 Improved Tele- 
scopic Pen and Pencil. The pen slides out, the pencil is 


turned out by a screzr, and there is a chamber for leads in 
top. By same makers as No.4. This is richly worth 





Premium 8 
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the little effort to collect 9 subscribers at $1.50 each to 
secure it free.—[We will send one, post-paid, for $5.50.] 





No. 9.—Little Girl's Wash Set.— 
Composed of six pieces, viz.: washboard, wringer. pail, 
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LCNIMALS © 


Nos. 12, 13, 14.— Sliced Objects; 
Sliced Birds; Sliced Animals.—These pleasing, 
dissected puzzles, or “sliced” objects, ctc., are designed 
to attract and interest the little folks, as they invariably 
do, and at the same time help them in learning to spell. 
The engraving of a ‘*‘ Boat,"’ shows how the objects, ani- 
mals, ete., are divided into scctions. They are very 
popular with the children, as they are got up in attractive 
style. From E. G. Setcnow & Co. Any oncof these three 
Premiums will be sent for only two subscribers at $1.50 
each,or one wi!l be forwarded, post-paid, for 65c. Mention 
the one desired. Al Three for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each, 





— Vignette Authors. — This 
game consists of 72 
cards, each card hav- 
ing a handsomely en- 














| it 


| nut desk, with gilt 


graved portrait of an | 
author, his name, and 

three of his works. 

The cards are finely | 
ornamented with 
flowers, and are a 
new style. From E. 
G. Sevcnow & Co., 
41 John St., New 
York. We send them, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at | 
$1.50 each ; or we will forward them, pre-paid, for 60 cts. 








No. 16.—Portable Writing Desk. 
—Always handy, especially for the young folks. Closed, 
is a 13-inch 
square black wal- 


ornaments. From 
Cc. W. F. Dang, 
17 Cortlandt St., 
New York City. 
Three subscribers at $1.50 each will secure this free. [We 
will send one for $1.2%5cash]. Receiver to pay expressage. 





Premium 16—Opened. 






















No. 17. — Chess-Mien. — These are, of 
course, to be had at all prices, according to quality. The 





set we offer is neat and serviceable. The figures are of 
boxwood and cbony, with Jarge bases to prevent their 
turning over, From same firm as No. 10. Sent prepaid 
for 6 subscribers at $1.50 each; or forwarded, for $3.20, 





No. 18.—Waluut Work Box.—A 
pleasing gift for a 
young Miss. It isa 
12-inch solid walnut 
Box, cushion, etc., 
inside velvet finish. 
From same manu- 
facturer as No.. 16. 
Three subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will 
secure it free, [or it 
wil) be sent on re- 
ceipt of the price, $1.15.] Receiver to pay expressage, 








No. 19.—Boy’s Wagon.—ZJust the thing 
for the active little “‘drivers"’ at home. This Wagon has 
iron axle, and heavy round tire 
wheels, painted and ornament- 
ed with bright colors, has hub 
caps and seat, with 28-inch 
body. From C. W. F. Dare, 
47 Cortlandt St., New York. A 


Premium 19 





father, mother, or older brother or sister ought to easily 
collect the 8 subscribers which will get this free—[Or 
we supply one for $4.50.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 20.—‘**Our Boys’ Wagon,.— 
For the use of Boys from 6 to 15 years of age. The bed 
is 2 ft. Sin. long, 1 foot 3in. wide, and 5in. deep. The 
wheels are all iron, the spindles also of iron. It is finely 
painted, a first-rate and handsome wagon, and will carry 
a weight of 400 to 500 lbs. on a level road. Made by the 


| Silver & Deming Manufg Co., Salem, Ohio. 12 sub- 


scriptions, at $1.50 cach, will secure it, or we will supply 
one for $8. The freight from the factory in either case 
to be paid by receiver. 





No. 21.—Improved Bracket-Saw 
Outfit..—(See engraviiig, top of next column.) The great 
pleasure and profit enjoyed by thousands of young readers 
in using the Bracket-saws, of which we have given many 
away in past seasons, assures the success of this Premium. 
The “Improved Outfit” consists of: 1 Beautiful Box ; 1 
Steel Saw Frame, Japanned and Finely Ornamented ; 56 
Brackct and Ornamental Designs, 3 Doz. Steel Saw 
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Blades ; 1 Brad Awl; 1 Piece Sand Paper; 85 Miniature 
1 Manual of In- 


Designs, of full size, with a price list ; 
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FAC-SIMILE 


Of the cover to the Beautiful Box con- 
taining our New Ornamented 


SPRING STEEL FRAME 


AND 
Latest Improved Outfit. 
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Premium 21: 


structions, 12 pages, Illustrated, giving description of 
all tools and d woods used in Bracket Sawing ; Five illus- 





IMPROVED BRACKET-SAW FRAME. 





trated lessons for beginners: Instructions how 
to apply the Design, smooth the work, put it 
together, and also how to finish it in oil, shel- 
lac, varnish, and polish. One page is given to 
illustrated lessons in Marquetry or Inlaying 
‘work. For only 3 subscribers at $1.50 each, we will 
send this free; or we will supply it, post-paid, for $1.18. 








—A very useful little tool. The Drill Stock, and Six 
Drill Points, and Wrench, are packed in a box. For 
only Three subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send the 
Drill, or we will supply it to any one, post-paid, for $1.15. 


No. 22 





No. 23.—Buck and Saw for Beys. 





—Suitable for the little fellows from 4 to 8 years old, and 
it will please them. From same manafactarers as No. 


16. Two subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure it free. 
[Or it will be sent for 50 cts.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 24,.—Eagle Soap Bubble Toy.— 
It would be hard to find the boy or girl who has never 
enjoyed ‘‘ blowing soap bub- 
bles.” Here is a Toy invented 
to help the little folks in this 
operation, and it does it in a 
way to fill them with delight. 
It is claimed that 300 bubbles 
can be blown from one without 
refilling. Four of these toys 
will be given for this Premi- 
um, and almost any child can 
readily get 3 subscribers, at 
$1.50 each, and thus secure one Toy for himself, and 3 
others to give away ; or we will send four of them on re- 
ceipt of $1. Directions accompany each one. E. W. 
Bliss, General Agent, 34 Barclay St., New York. 

















No. 25.—Citadelle—A Pleasing 
Parlor Game.—Size of Board, 10X38 inches, with 
Balls, Cues, etc. Each player has five turns in sending” 
the ball against the Citadel. The most accurate marks 
man will score the highest number of points and win the 
game, WaRNER & Co., Northampton, Mass., are the 
makers. Three subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure 
this Game free; or we will forward one on receipt of 
$1.00. Expressage to be paid in either case by Receiver. 








No. 26.— Companion Autograph 
Album,—It has embossed gilt covers, round corners, 
and gilt edges. Fac-simile Autographs of Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant, are embossed in gilt on the cover. 
Collecting and preserving the autographs of friends and 
others isacharming custom. There is also a great curi- 
osity on the part of almost every one to see the antogray. hs 
of distinguished people, and the Album which contains 
such names is highly prized. The Companion AuTo- 
GrapH ALBumM is one of the most attractive and valuable 
ever offered to the public. Mesides the ordinary blank 
pages for collecting autographs, a new feature of great 
value is added. Over thérty of its 125 pages contain 
Jac-simile autographs of distinguished poets, historians, 
statesmen, journalists, essayists, and novelists. In ad=- 
dition, in the hand-writing of the authors, are repro- 
duced stanzas from several famous poems. These have 
been taken, in most cases, directly from the original 
manuscript, which adds great value to the collection. 
Sent free for 3 substribers at $1.50 each ; or we will sup- 
ply it post-paid, for $1.00. 








No. 27.—Embroidery Frame.—With 
the Embroidery Frame is also suitable canvas and 3 De- 
sign Books. It is made of cherry wood, highly polished. 
The Frame is in size, 9x10 inches. The Canvas on which 
the embroidery is to be done, is first fastened to the 
frame, as seen in the cut, and then, by turning the screws 
of the Frame, the Canvas is made tight, so that des’gns 
can be worked most beantifully. and with great case and 
rapidity. Sent free for 8 subscribers at $1.50 each; or 
we will enpply it post-paid, for $1.00. 





No. 28. — Crandall’s Improved 


amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barna, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almoxt endiess va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures remain 
80 firm as to be car- 
ried about. For 
developing the in- 
gennity and taste 
of children they are 
unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up 
in neat ‘boxes _ac- 
companieed by an 
Tlustrated Sheet © 
giving various de- 
signs of buildings, 
etc. This is one 
of the most euc- 
cessful toys ever 
invented. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are in use. Two sahintbere, at 
$1.50 each, will secure you a free box, free. 
—[Or we will send @ box, pre-paid, for 90 cents.) 


No. 29. — Crandall’s District 
School.—This very: amusing. group .of: teacher and 
scholars in the ‘‘district schoo),”’ will delight every Child, 
and Man and Woman too. The grave “ Mastcr,” seated 
by the desk, with his ** whisking stick”; the boys and 
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girls with their books; the “ Little Lamb” that has fol- 
lowed Mary toschool; the “ Dunce” and his cap, and the 
altogether comical appearance of the whole company, 
make this one of the most attractive toys of Craudall’s 
invention.—Three subscribers at $1.50 each, will secure a 
box, carriage prepaid. [We send one, post-paid, for $1.20.] 





[susT ovuT.] [BEST TOY EVER PRODUCED.] 


No. 30.—Crandall’s Happy Fami- 
ly.—A splendid new Invention of C. M. C.—The jifteen 
animals, with their keeper, are well made, strong, 
durable, and wonderfully true to nature. They can 
be arranged in an endless variety of positions and 





combinations, producing the most vivid and startling 
effects. When not in use they can all be packed away in 
the box, which is neat and strong; whem the wheels 
alone are adjusted, the owner has a nice wagon ; when 
the ornaments are placed in position—a beantiful-cage, 
or travelling show ; and when the animals are added to 
thie, and set up, as any wide-awake child can. arrange 
them, the effeet is “stupendous!” A Toy’ a0 complete, or 
80 comprehensive of the wants and tastes of children, as 
this, has never been offered. It is not onlya “ Hap- 
py Family ” itself, but carries the spirit of happiness into 
every family where it goes, filling the heart.of its fortu- 
nate young possessor with delight. Only 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will secure this attractive toy free. [Or we 
will supply one for $2.00.)—Expressage to be paid by 
receiver. 





No. 31.—Crandall’s Heavy Artil- 
lery.—The greatest amusement of the age! Recreation 
at home for all ages, and for all seasons! Crandall's 
Heavy Artillery is made up of a large Cannon. complete, 
which throws a 1%-inch Rubber Ball to the dietance of 30 
feet or more, and Sixty Blocks (Red, White, and Blue), to 
build up Fortifications: also a Company of Soldiers, with 
Officer and Flag, to Garrison the Fort. The Game is to 
beat down the Fort by the use of the Big Gun, and hit 
the Soldiers, Flag, etc., each of which counts one to five, 
in making upaecore, One can nse it alone for artillery 








Building Blocks (No. 3) furnish a most attractive 


practice ; and two or more can use it in competition, the 
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same as in target practice, or Ten-pins, or Croquet, or 
Billiarde, for all of which it is a good substitute, to be 
used at home, in any room, and at any time. Rules, 
Illustrations of a variety of Forts, etc., accompany each 





Premium 31 —= 





ORANDALL’S HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


box containing the set, and: the box is 18 inches long, 6 
inches high, and 8 inches wide. Six enbscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure this. [Or, we will send it on 
the receipt of $3.00.]—Expressage to be paid by receiver. 





No. 32%.—Crandall’s Chinese 
Blocks,—In this most attractive combination, Mr. 
Crandall gives us the original Building Blocks, with an 








> 

ail 
| = _ = 
entire Chinese Family, the various blocks and figures be- 
ing brilliantly colored. With a single Box, which con- 
tains a Set, one can build Chinese Houses, Palaces, Pa- 
godas, Gardens, etc., etc. Thonsands of structures of 
the Chinese style can be made with a Box of these 
fascinating blocks and figures. Only 3 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this free, carriage pre-paid to any 
part of the United Stetes. (Or we will send a box any- 
- where in the United States, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25.] 











Neo. 33. — Companion Tool-Chest, 
No. 1.—This com- 
bination is well ad- 
justed, and it is a 
convenience for the 
Family, Store, and 
Workshop.—It com- 
bines: A Rosewood 
Plane ; One Gouge: 
One six-inch Box- 
wood Rule; One Me- 
dium Chisel; One 
inch Cutter, used al- 
so as a Chisel; One 
Screw Driver; One 
Saw; One Awl; One 
Gimlet. These tools 
are all made from 
the best cast steel. 
The chuck is beauti- 
fully Nickel Plated. 
It will hold a tool as 
small as a pin head, 
They are packed in 
a handsome box. For 
4 Subscribers at $1.50 
each, we send this 
Sree; or supply it to 
any one, and send it, 
post-paid, for $1.50. 














Nos, 34,35, 36.—American Table 
Cutlery.— Useful, very desirable, well tempered, and 
wanted by everybody! We are glad tobe able to offer 
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really good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. The 
MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, who supply them to us, 
recommend these Knives as equal to any Cutlery in the 
market, and their recommendation is a guarantee wher- 
ever they are known. We offer two kinds of Knives, and 
three sizes of each kind. No. 84 have Rubber Handles, 
which are actually boiling-water proof, so that, if they 
were accidentally to remain in it for several minutes, or 
even hours, they would not be injured. The Blades are 
of the dest steel, and warranted. Premium 34 is the 
Desert or Tea size, sold at $14.75 per dozen....We present 
of these ¢welve knives and twelve forks to any one sending 
only 19 subscribers at $1.50 each... For 22 subscribers, 
at $1.50, or 41 at $1.25, we will give either the medium 
size, or the large Dinner size, sold at $15.70.—Premium 
35 have Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have 
Steel Blades, and are beautiful articles ; they are the Tea 
or Dessert size, which, with forks, sell at $18.50. Only 24 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, secures these... For 28 sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or 52 at $1.25, we will send the 
medium size, or the Dinner size, sold at $21.20....For 30 
names, at $1.50, or 57 at $1.25, we will send the larger 
Dinner size, sold at $22.50. The Forks, which accom- 
pany these Premiums, (Nos. $4 and 35,) are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. These Forks are furnished to us by the MERIDEN 
Curtery Co.....Preminm 86, the Carving-Knife and 
Fork (given for 7 subscribers), are made by the MErI- 
DEN CuTLERY Co., with best Jvory, balanced Handles, 
They are beautiful, and serviceable articles for daily 
use. These preminms are very useful and desirable, 
and have been secured by many persons in past seasons, 
—[We will send any of the above nained articles, 








on receipt of the price specified, 
in cash, or a set of six for half the snm 
named.] Pur- chaser to pay expressage. 


Premium 40 





Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AND Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have 
ever offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket 
knife. We give them an opportunity to obtain a most 
valuable one, for merely a little effort. Any boy or girl 
can easily collect 4 to5 subscribers, and receive one of 
these fine preminms free, (see table, page 439}. These 
knives are furnished by the MertpEN CuTLEeRy Co., 49 
Chambers St, New York, whose work is equal tc any done 
én this country or Europe. No. 3'7 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with ¢hree blades and buck-horn handle. No. 38 
is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl handle. 
No. 39 is an elegant Knife, with five blades and shell 
handle. No. 40 (see Engraving) is a Lady’s beantifal 
Pocket Knife, with four blades and shell handle.—[Any 
of these knives will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, in cash, as named for each in Table, p. 439.] 





No. 41.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—{#” Boys, Head this. _aci Yes, and the 


[Mr. Judd’s special favorite.) sta eis 
more of this 
than any other 
article of twice 
its cost. He ob- 
tained one in 
London just 
deven years 
ago, which he 
still carries, and 
says it far more 
than pays the 
interest on 
$100, (2centsa 
day,) for, aside 
from its ordi- 
nary use as a 
double - bladed 
Premium 41 knife, some 
[Open.] one of its 
“tools” is often worth a ‘quarter,’ by being on 
hand and just the thing wanted in an emergency. He 
sent an order to England at three different times, 
but only received much larger, clumsier articles, less 
effective, and costing $5 
each, and finally learned 
that the original maker 
wasdead. He then got 
some English cutlers 
here to make them, but 
they did not always suc- 
ceed in keeping up 8 supply of first-class articles. We 
now get them all right of the Mermen CurTLery Com- 
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Premium 41 [Closed.]} 





PANY, and much cheaper than any imported. (Mr. Jopp 








could find none as desirable while in London on hig last 
visit.) The Engraving shows the parts of the knife, ex- 
cept the very convenient and very effective Scréw-driver 
hidden by the opened large blade. The Saw is double- 
toothed, and will cut an inch board, saw off a good-sized 
stick, cut a notch, etc. The Hook is used to lift a stove. 
cover, pry open sundry things, clean a horse’s hoof, pulh 
on the boots, ete. The Punch makes holes in harnese, 
wood, etc., which cau be enlarged by its sharp corners, 
The Gimlet and Corkscrew are convenient, of course. The 
Tweezers and long Pointer, or Brad-awil, drawn from the 
end of the handle, often come into use. The back of the 
Hook makes a good Hammer for tacks, and smal) pound- 
ing. The inside of the Hook forms a small Nut-cracker. 
All close into a compact white handle, the whole weighing 
only 2 ounces. IT IS A POCKETFUL OF TOOLS. 
Seven subscribers at $1.50 each brings it free, post-paid. 
—[We will send one, post-paid, for $38.50.) 





Every Family Wants This. 

No. 42.—First-rate Wire Bed Mate 
tress.—Just the thing for Every Family.—This is some- 
thing we would like to see on the bed of every hard- 
working man and woman in the country, and it is ‘‘ good 





Premium 42 


enough fora king.”” A smooth surface of woven fine 
wire, so ‘‘kinked and linked” that it is thoroughly elas- 
tic, yielding gently to pressure like a rubber sheet, or 
feathers, or a water surface, yet durable, and without the 
perspiration retaining surface of rubber or feathers. We 
have used them four years, and would not be without 
one for five times its cost. Many families may now se- 
cure one, free, by simply collecting and forwarding only 
17 subscribers at $1.50 each. It is called the ‘‘ Farn- 
ham Improved Woven Wire-Bed,” and is manufactured 
by Hiram Buckineuam, Chester, Conn. The only 
covering it needs is blankets, or mattress—enough to 
give warmth to the body underneath, according to the 
season. They are made in sizes to fit into any ordi- 
nary bedsteads. They are lasting, and require no 
tightening-up arrangement. They can go anywhere 
as freight. (Give us size wanted.) The price is reduced 
to $12.00. [On receipt of this price, we will forward 
one to any address; or we will send one free for a pre- 
mium, as above.] Freight to be paid by the receiver. 





Nos. 43, 44, 45, 46.—Sewing Ma- 
chines.— Your Choice of Four Kinds—Ea- 
sily Obtained.—‘ A good Sewing Machine lightens 
the labor, and promotes the health and happiness of those 
at home.” Any good sewing machine is a great treasure in 
any household ; we would as soon think of abolishing the 
plow, and digging up the fields with a spade, as of being 
without a sewing machine. Upon the mother’s health, 
vigor, and serenity, largely depend the child’s health, 
vigor, and success in life, as well as his moral character. 
The everlasting “‘ stitch, stitch, stitch,” the bending over 
the work, the loss of sleep, and the lack of right exercise 
have brought millions to early graves, and seriously in- 
jured the health of millions upon millions. - Reck- 
oned in dollars, @ sewing machine pays largely. If one 
cost $500 even, the interest on that, less taxes, would 
be about $32. The total sewing in most families is equal 
to at least 4 months of steady hand-sewing. If hired, 
this would cost, 
board included, $5 to 
$10 per week, or $85 
to $170 a year, three- 
fourths of which 
would be saved by 
using & sewing ma- 
chine that will work 
at least 4 times as 
fast, (cutting, * bast- 
ing, etc., included) ; 
or a saving of $50 to 
$100, or more, each 
year. We say to every 
man, Get your wife 
a Good Sewing Ma « 
chine, even if you ~ 
have to sell a favorite 
horse, or an acre or 
two of land, or can 
borrow the money— 
get the sewing machine, anyway. If you can get a ma- 
chine through our premium list, and thus save the cash it 
would cost, well—but get the machine, (Multitudes have 
obtained them free through our premiums, by collecting 






No. 43 


“SINGER” MACHINE, PRICE $90. 
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subscribers on rainy daysandevenings, Almost any man 
or woman can readily do this, The premium list may be 
collected in your Own neighborhood and’ élsewhete.) 
The machines manufactured by the Singer Manue 
facturing, Company, 34 Union Square, New York, 
are among tliose most favorably known for simplicity and 
strength. The machine offered by us is mounted on an 
Ornamental Iron Stand and Solid Black Walnut Table, 
with Drawer, price, $30. For work this is just as good 
as their most expensive machine—differing (No. 43) 
only in cabinet work and ornamentation. We send it 
Sree for only 37 subscribers, at $1.50 each. Carriage 





* DOMESTIC” MACHINE, PRICK $45. 
to be paid by receiver..... The ** Domestic» Sew= 


ing Machine Company, Broadway, corner of 
14th St., New York, manufacture a machine for which 
is claimed the greatest simplicity, the fewest parts, all 
strong and with hardened conical bearings, good mate- 
rial, and perfection of workmanship. We offer their No. 
1 ‘Family’ machine, ornamented with bronze, and 
highly finished, and nickel-plated, price $45. Sent for 
$2 subscribers, at $1.50 each. Carriage to be paid by re- 
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“ BEMINGTON ” MACHINE, PRICE $50. 

ceiver..... The Remington Sewing Machine 
Company, liion, N. Y., or 283 Broadway, New York 
City, mauufacture a machine which has sprung rapidly 
into favor, as possessing a most desirable combination 
of good qualities, namely, light ranning, smooth, noise- 
less, rapid, durable, with perfect Lock-Stitch. Its use is 


cK No. 46 
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“WHEELER AND WILSON” MACHINE, PRICE $60. 
readily acquired, it is well constructed, and beautifal in 
design, We offer the $50 machine. Sent for 60 subscrib- 
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The Wheeler & Wilson Manutacturing 
Company, Bridgeport, Coun., claim for their ma- 
chines, beauty and excellence of stitch, strength aud 
firmness of seam, economy of thread, simplicity, and 
thoroughness of construetien, aiid speed, and ease of 
management. The-mathine we offer, price $60, is ele- 
gautly finished, with Back and End Leaves, Cover and 
Drawers, Plated, and fine finish, Sent /reé for 70 subscri- 
bers, at $1.50 each. Carriage to be paid by receiver. 





No. 47.—The Aquapult—A Com- 
bined Hand Fire-Engine, Portable Brass 
Force Pump, Sprinkler, etc., ete.—Manu- 
factured by W. & B. Douglass, Middletown, Conn.— 
This is a new, simple, cheap, effective apparatus, very 
valuable for throwing water or other liquids for water- 
ing gardens, vines, plants, and flowers; for washing 
windows, carriages, etc. ; for carrying promptly to any 
point to put out beginning fires ; for pumping water out 
of boats, cellars, etc., etc. It will pump 5 gallons a 
mniute, and it throws astream readily against the second 
story windows, or even on to the roof of a two-story 
house. The stirrup, 
adjustable by a screw 
at any point accord- 
ing to the depth of 
vessel, holds the 
pump firmly by. 
means of the foot, 
leaving one hand 
free to work the 
handle and the other 
to direct the rubber 
hose- pipe. It is 
simple in construc- 
tion, is made of 
brass, packs into a 
small space, and 
weighs but 5 pounds. 
Price, complete, with 
three feet of rubber 
hose, discharge pipe, 
and two nozzles, for 
single stream and for 
spray or sprinkler, Premium 47. 
$9.00. Thirteen subscribers at $1.50 each, will secure 
the whole free, [or we will supply it on receipt of $9.] 
Receiver to pay carriage or expressage in either case. 














Prem, 48 


No. 48. — Self-adjusting, gold 
plate, Watch Key.—This Key is universally ac- 
knowledged by Practical Watchmakers to be the best 
ever offered to the trade. Several times, while on’a sum- 
mer trip in the country, we were able to accommodate 
friends, who had lost or mislaid their own watch keys, 
with one that would jit any watch, and it was one of 
these neat little things of Birch’s invention. Each Key 
is thoroughly tested before being sold, and the whole is 
manufactured under the immediate supervision of the 
Patentee. Three subscribers, at $1.50 each, will secure 
Sree the neat gold plate Key offered as Premiam, For 
Sour subscribers, we will send free the more expensive 
style, celluloid, with gold-plated tips, retailed at $1.50. 
Made by J. 8. Brron, 38 Dey St., N. ¥.—[Or we will send 
one, post-paid; for $1.00; or the finer style for $1.50.] 





No. 49.— Pocket Tool Holder.— 
(See Engraving.)—Every boy (or man) will be glad to get 
hold of this Premium. We kept a similar, but less 
perfect set in use many years, and found it very con- 
venient for a thousand little jobs. .In.a maple handle, 
which is hollow, with a lignum-vite head, are packed 
twenty small cast-steel tools, any one of which may 
be quickly adjusted to the handle, It.will also hold for 
using, anything from an 8-inch mill-file to a cambric nee- 





Premium 49 
dle. Only 8 subscribers, at $1.50 each, sent to us will se- 
cure you a free set, post-paid. These are made for us by 
the Miruer’s Farts MANUFACTURING Co., 74 Chambers 
St., N. Y.—[Or we will send one, pre-paid, for $1.00.] 





No. 50.—Houchin’s Improved Pat- 
eut Pocket Cook Stove.—With Gridiron and 
Boiler (with folding handles) holding nearly one quart, 
which can be used asa drinking cup. Thecut represents 
the Stove in operation, with the boiler placed upon it, 
which will boil water in five minutes to make 2 or 3 cups 





of Tea, Coffee, or Chocolate; to Boil Eggs, Stew Oysters, 


ete, Pour about two.tablespoonsfal of alcohol through 
the wire gauze, and light with a match or taper.. The 
Lamp being filled with an indestructible packing will 
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not spill or explode. Send three subscribers, at $1.50 
each, and get it free, post-paid. These stoves are made 
by the Hovontn Manuracturine Co., 150 East 169th 
St., New York.—[We will send one, pre-paid, for $1.25,} 





No. 51.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs? Marking-Pen Combination, 
—(See Engraving.) — Payson’s Indelible_Ink is too well 
known to need further commendation. It is almost In- 
dispensable in the family. 
Briggs’ Marking-Pen has 
been before the public for 
fifteen years, and is justly 
celebrated for all kinds of 
marking, and particularly for 
writing upon coarse fabrics. 
The Pen and Ink bottle are 
put up in a neat box-wood 
case; the glass pen unjoints 
in the middle and fits inside 
the case. The whole is thus 
portable and always ready 
for use, and protected from : ; 
injury by evaporation or : 
breakage. We have used this tren 
pen and ink for several years with entire satisfaction. Pre- 
sented, and sent post-paid, to any one who simply sends 
us 2 subscribers, at $1.50 each.—[We will send a bottle 
of the Ink, with Pen, post-paid, on receipt-of 76 cents.) 


No. 52.—New Tubular Foot Lathes. 
—These are new First-rate Lathes, the emailer one about 
the size of a sewing machine table, and as convenient 
for the ingenious Man or Boy as the sewing machine is 
for women. It is made strong and with many 
ingenious contrivances that adapt it to a great variety of 
work. With its attachments, it-constitutes quite» Ma- 
‘chine Shop; can be set in any room; the foot-gear on 











balance-wheel does away with the need of steam or other 
power,—These Lathes are made of the best materials, the 
spindles, centres, and all working parts of steel ; the 
bright parts nickel-plated, the other parts japanned, and 
are mounted upon strong and handsome stands, with 
black walnut tops; the stands for the smaller size are 
low, so that the operator can use them while seated,— 
They are artistic in design and will be an ornament to a 
sitting-room, while they are sold at ag low prices as the 
is such a machine of practical use, but every boy and 
young man who has one, learns to become “handy,” and 
whatever his occupation, he is ready to fix this thing’ 
and that, without running to a distant shop for any and 
every repair needed.—These Lathes are of three sizes: 
ings 6 inche 
Ss} 2 inks be: sci ee 6 
No. 3 is 30'inches long, swings 8} inches, price 00. 





—No. 1 will be presented to any one sending % sub- 
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scribers at $1.50 each; No. 2 for $1 subscribers, and 
No. 3 for 37 subscribers. Or any one will be supplied 
at the prices named above for each. They are made by 
the Uservut Macurmery Company, No. 154 West 19th 
Street, New York, from whom free descriptive circulars 
may be obtained on application by postal card. -—2" This 
és a splendid present to make to a Boy or Young Man, 
or to yourself, for the Holidays, or at any other time. 





No. 53.—Steinway Piano.—A Su- 
perb Gift.—Srven Octave RosEwoop Casz ; Lancs 
Front Rounp Corners; BevELED Top; OcEE MvvuLp- 
Ine; Ricw CarveD Lees aND Lyre; OVERSTRUNG Pat- 
ENT DuPLEX ScaLE; Patent Iron CUPOLA AND PIER 
FRAME; PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 
THE ENTIRE SCALE, SAME AS IN GRAND Prano.—This is 
one of the most elegant Premiums ever offered; regular 
and only price $640. That this Magnificent Instrument 
comes from the celebrated establishment of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, Nos. 109 & 111 East 14th St., N. Y., 
is enough to say; but it is due to these enterprising 
maunufacturers to state that while their pianos have re- 
peatedly received the First Premiums, by the award of 
the most competent judges the world can produce; at the 
Universal Exposition in Paris, they received the First 
Granp GoL_p MEDAL, and at the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, 1876, they were awarded the High- 
est Honors, viz.: TWO MEDALS OF HONOR AND 
TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT—no other Piano exhibi- 
tor having received a similar distinction. Official report 
on STEINwAY’s exhibit in the Main Building: ‘* For 
greatest concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also high- 
est degree of excellence in all their styles of Pianos, viz 
—largeet volume, purity and duration of tone, and extra- 
ordinary carrying capacity with precision, and durability 
of mechanism ; also, novel disposition of the strings and 
constraction, and bracing of the metal frame.’? The re- 
port then minutely describes and emphatically endorses 
the six principal patented improvements which have 
made the Steinway THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE 
WORLD. The world renowned Artists and Composers, 


Dr. Franz Lizst and Anton Rubinstein, use the Steinway 
pianos exélnsively, and pronounce them the standard 
pianos of the world. Many of the best judges in 
America say the same. We also speak from personal 
knowledge, as two of our Officers and many of our friends, 
who are good judzes, have for years each had these pianos 
in use. This splendid Premium may be secured by many 
persons. Sending us 600 subscribers at $1.50 each will 
doit. Itmay be done by securing the 600 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, and save the entire cost, or by collecting the 
names at $1 each, and paying the differenceof $300. [We 
will make a proportional allowance if half or more of the 
names arecollected.} Many Ladies, and some Men, have 
secured this Premium, and some have obtained two or 
more, and sold the extra ones, thus securing large sala- 
ries. Classes of Young Ladies at school can unite in can- 
vassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano 
for their school-room. We shall be glad to give this pre- 
mium toa large number. Send to Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, New York Ciry, for a free circular describing it. 





No. 54.—* National’? Ongan.—The 
establishment of Messrs. Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has long been famons for the excellence, durabil- 
ity, and elegance of the organs and melodeons manufac- 
tured there. We have had in constant use for sixteen 
years (part of the time in ont Sunday School, and part of 
the time at home), one of Mr. Prince’s Large Melodeons, 
piano case, and it is just as good to-day as ever, and we 
would not exchange it for any other kind. Mr. Prince 
has, however, gone on improving the instraments—“‘ ap- 
proaching greater perfection.” No one can fail to be 


pleased with these instruments. The “National” Organ, 
which we offer, is one of their latest and best styles, Price 
$150, and itis claimed by the makers, that for power, qual- 
ity of tone, style, finish, and the great variety of combina- 








PRINCE’s “NATIONAL”? ORGAN. 

tions, of which it is susceptible, its equa] has never been 
produced before. The organ has two full five-octave sets 
of reeds, and the Kent improved Vor Celeste Stop. It isan 
elegant premium.—Sent free for 150 subscribers, at $1.50 
each. Freight from manufactory to be paid by receiver. 





No. 55.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—(See Engraving below.)—A very useful, time-saving, 








= Premium 53 











strength-saving, clothes-saving implement, that should 
be in every family. 
Here isa thing that 
is of great value, 
“and no mistake 
about it.” It will 
pay for itself sever- 
al times a year, in 
any family. The 
wringing out of 
clothes by hand is 
hard upon the 
hands, arms, and 
chest,and the twist- 
ing stretches and 
breaks the fibers 
with lever power. 
With this Wringing 
Machine, the gar- 
ments are passed 
rapidly between 
elastic rollers, 
which press the wa- 
ter out better than 
hand wringing, and 
as fast as one can 
pick up the articles. A most important feature of this 
Universal: Clothes Wringer is the peculiar cog-wheel ar- 
rangement, which makes both rollers turn together, 
and always keep their place. Without these, the crank- 
roller will slip, and puli the fibers, and injure the fa- 
bric. A multitude of letters of thanks for these Ma- 


Premium 55 
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chines, given by us as Premiums, have been received. It 
is easy to gather at the regular rate of $1.50 each, the 
12 subscribers, and this will secure a present of one of 
these very valuable $7.50 Universal Wringers. They 
are made by the METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. BR. C. Brown1na, $2 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
[We will supply one of these valuable machines on re- 
ceipt of the price, $7.50]. Receiver to pay expressage. 











No. 56.—Turnstable Apple Parer, 
Improved.— No. 57. Climax Apple 
Corer and Slicer.—No. 58. Family 
Cherry Stoner.—No, 59. Bay State 
Apple Paring and Slicing Machine, 
No. 60. ** Saratoga’? Potato Peeler 
and Slicer.—(See Engraving.)—All the above 


machines are most useful in every household where apples, 
cherries, and potatoes are to be s 

cared for. Manufactured by the 
GooDELL Co., Antrim, N.H. We 
have never seen the work for 
which these machines were con- 
trived, more rapidly or better 
done, than they will do it. The 
Apples are pared, cored, and sliced 
with the greatest facility, and the 
Cherries are readily rélieved of 
their stones, leaving the fruit in 
good shape. The “Bay State 
Parer and Slicer” has a new at- 
tachment to the Knife Head which 
cuts the Apple into slices, and 
places them at one side in a dish 
on the table. The *‘ Saratoga” 
slices and peels the potato at one 
operation, and is a very ingenious 
and useful contrivance. ("Only 
three subscribers, at $1.50 each, 
are required to get any one of the 
above, except No. 59, which re- 
quires four. For nine subscri- 
bers at $1.50 each, we will send the whole 6) of them 
Sree, delivery unpaid. [Or we will supply any one of 
them at the price named (see Table).) Receiver to pay 
expressage. For prices see Premium Table, page 439. 








No. 61.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies or 
Children’s Garden Tools, for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork and Rake, 
(as shown in the engraving). They are made of the dest 
steel and tron, with finely polished hard-wood handles, 
light, durable, and highly finished, and each set inclosed 
ina box. They will be found very convenient in the 
garden or greenhouse. They are wseful, pleasing toys 
for the little folks, requiring only 3 subscribers, at $1.50 





: Premium 61 
each, to get them free. Better get more subscribers, and 
secure half a dozen sets or more, for others, to come with 
yours, as they can all come cheaply as freight. Made 
by the Moore Manuracturine Co., Kensington, Conn. 
[We supply one set for $1.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 62.—W. S. Blunt’s * Univer= 
sal Force Pump. —[Patented July 28, 18%6.]—See 
Engraving.)\—What most country families need. An én- 
door Force Pump for 1% inch Suction Pipe; capacity 
15 to 18 gallons per minute. These pumps are tested to 
150 pounds pressure, and will 
throw water from a hose pipe 
50 feet bigh, and 90 feet hori- 
zontally, and have revolving 
tops, so that they can be made 
right or left hand. Being 
operated by a side shaft enter- 
ing through the air-chamber, 
there is no piston rod to wear 
out the brass stuffing box as in 
other pumps, They are among 
the most powerful, simple, and 
durable pumps to be had. The 
ease with which any part can 
be renewed in case of accident, 
or access had to.the interior for Premium 62 
repairs, commends them for unrversaL FoRCE PUMP. 
green-houses, farmers, and stockmen, as well as for cily 
use. Send for a descriptive circular to THz Nason Man- 
UFACTURING Co., 71 Beekmah St., and 71 Fuiton St., 
New York. We will send you this Pump free, for your 
own use, (or for sale at $12,) if you simply procure us 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, which you can readily collect 
during a very few evenings or on rainy days. It will 
well repay the effort.--[We will supply this pump on re- 
ceipt of the price, $12.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 
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Silver-Plated Ware—Swindling. and secure this-eplendid $60.00 Tea Set free, for his wife No. 67.—Butter Cooler.—This is a really 


—<>—- 

Next to returning nothing for one’s money, there is 
hardly a greater fraud than that practised by some sellers 
of silver and gold-plated articles. With the aid of an 
electric battery, 2 piece of almost any metal put intoa 
solution of silver can be 80 perfectly coated with the sil- 
yer that nothing but pure silver can be seen, yet the coat 
quay not be a thousandth part of the thickness of tissue 


Premium 63 


_paper. Six pounds of lead, costing 30 or 35 cents, 
stamped into 100 Teaspoons of good form, can be perfect- 
ly coated with less than'a dime of silver. The whole ex- 
pense of labor, metals, chemicals, etc., may not exceed 
% or 80 cents, and thus there will be produced good- 


looking silver-plated Teaspoons at a cost of 5 cents a Set, . 


or less than 1 cent each! And avast amount of plated 
ware of this character is palmed off upon the country. 
The articles look well, until used a few times, when the 
coding disappears.—But properly managed, the electric 
process will put on acoat of pure silver of any desired 
thickness, and if the base metal be good, and the plating 
thick enough, such plated ware is just as good for prac- 
tical use as if the whole were solid silver, while the cost 
is far less, Further, if after years of hard service the 
silver becomes worn off, the articles can be replated as 
good as new ata moderate expense. We have articles 
constantly used eight and ten years, and still showing 
nothing but silver. In buying silver-plated ware, every 
thing depends upon the honesty of the manufacturer, and 
the judgment of the buyer or seller.—We have 
taken great care,in selecting articles to offer 
to our readers, to get not only those of superior 
style, but those which we can warrant to be heav- 
ily plated, and exactly as represented. Such ar- 
ticles as these are Premiums 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, '72, 73, '74, 75, 76, 77, described below. 
Our readers who get any of these, as Premiums, 
(or by purchase), may rely upon having first-rate 
articles, and as cheaply as they can be honesfly 
made, They can find plenty of similar articles, 
at less than a fourth the prices named, and 
that will look as well fora few weeks, or months, 
if not used, but they will be very dear.——The 
Premiums Numbers 68 to 78 inclusive, are made for us 
by the MippLETowN Piate Company, at Middletown, 
Conn. Mr. Judd is well acquainted with this Company 
and its Officers, and visits the extensive works fre- 
quently, observing the process of manufacture, and he 
confidently recommends their work as being just what 
it professes to be—and every way reliable. A similar 
commendation applies to Premiums %4, 75, '76, and 77, from 
the Merrpen CuTiery Co., whose work is first-rate. 





No. 63.—Tea Set.—This isa Splendid 
Set of six pieces, full size, viz.: a Coffee Pot, a Tea Pot, 
a WaterPot, a Sugar Bowl, a Cream Cup, and a Slop 
Bowl—tastefal enough for the most stylish mansion— 
all beantifal, of uniform design, Jate pattern, with 
raised and embossed figure work. They are none of the 
common, cheap, silver-washed stuff that will look fineiy 
so long as unused, but are the dest triple-plate on white 
metal. (See notes on plated ware, just above.) For all 
practical purposes, and for ornament, they will be as good 
as solid silver, for years. This No. 63 (and the others 
also), afford to a multitude of persons a rare opportunity 
to get deautiful and useful articles for home use and for 
wedding and other gifts. It will be comparatively easy 
to collect names of subscribers enough to secure one or 
more of these articles. In a few evenings a gentleman 
could easily get the 70 subscribers only, at $1.50 each, 














or a friend, . Many a young man can thus get one fora 
mother, a sister, or friend. Any lady can get a Set for 
herself in a brief time. [We will forward one of these ele- 
gant sets on receipt of $60.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 64.—Ice (or Water) Pitcher.— 
A large, highly Ornamental Article, that will adorn the 
table, as well as serve a very useful purpose, and last many 
years, with no danger 
of breakage. Price $13. 
It is same make, same 
metal, plating,.etc., as 
No. 63. Send us only 
18 subscribers, at $1.50 
each, and you will have 
this splendid Pitcher.— 
For 22 snbscribers, at 
$1.50 each, we will give 
the Pitcher with a 
round Salver, of pat- 
tern to correspond, 
(value $17.50).—For 34 
subscribers we will 
send the Pitcher and 
a large 14-inch Ob= 
long Salver (value 
$28.00), which is large 
enough to hold the 
Pitcher and two gob- 
lets.—For 43 subscrib- 
ers we will send the 
Pitcher, the Ob- 
long Salver, and a 
nair of beautiful Gobe- 
lets, silver without, 
and gold-plated inside, 
(value $34.75). This Complete Set is exceedingly de- 
sirable, though the Pitcher alone, or that with Round 
Tray, or with large Oblong Salver, will answer well 
for use and for ornament.—[We will also supply the 
Pitcher, and any one or all the articles above mentioned, 
at the prices given for each.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No, 65.—Syrup Cup with Plate.— 
Every well set table needs at times a syrup cup. This 
elegant cup stands on @ fine plate of suitable design. 














Premium 64 





Only 10 subscribers at $1.50 each, are needed to secure 
it free. [Or, when desired, we will send one on receipt 
of the price, $6.25.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





Premium 65 Premiom 66 


No. 66.—Child’s Cap.—(e Engraving). 
—A beantiful gift for the Little One. Triple-plated on 
the outside, and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, 
and will last for many yeare—indeed, be a Hfe-keepsake. 
Obtain only %, subscribers, at $1.50 each, and you can se- 
cure one of these beantiful cups for your own child, or a 
name-eake, or other favorite.—[Or we will forward one 
on receipt of price, $3.50.) Receiver to pay expressage, 








good and useful article, as well as an ornamental one. 
The pattern is very taking, having been selected from a 





Premium 67 





large assortment. A very little ice in the holder under 
the plate will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time 
on the table, even in the hottest weather. The bright 
surface reflects off outside warmth, thus keeping the but- 
ter cool. Same metal, from same House as No. 68. This 
fine premium is presented 
to any one who simply 
collects and forwards 
us 10 subscribers, at $1.50 
each, easily done.—[Or 
we will send one to order 
on receipt of $6.50.) Re- 
ceiver to pay expressage. 





No. 68.—Pickle 
Jarand Fork.— 
The jar is of glass, 
handsomely mounted in 
silver-plated frame, with 
fork attached. It isa very 
ornamental articlg for the 
table, as well as useful, and 
would prove an accept- 
able present to a young HH 
house-keeper. 8 subscrip- — : 
tions at $1.50 each will secure it free. [Or we will for- < 
ward one on receipt of $5.] Receiver to pay expressage. . 








Nos. 69, 70.—Cake Baskets.—Two: 
styles are offered, both of elegant patterns, very taking, 
useful, and beautiful table ornamentse—just the thing ev- 
eryone wants. From same makers.and same metal as 
No, 63. No. 69 pre- 
sented to any one 
sending only 12 sub- 
scribers, and No. 70 
to any one send- 
ing 15 subscribers, 
at $1.50 each.—[Or 
we will sell No. 69 
for $7.50, or No. 70 
for $10.] Receiver 
to pay expressage. 


Nos. 71, 72, 
73—Casters. 
—These are all of 
handsome patterns, 
richly chased, No. 
71 containing five 
cut glass bottles, in- 
cluding mustard, & 
the two others six, 
including & mus- 
tard bottle—usefal, 
necessary, orna- 
mental for every 
dining table. Same 
makers, and same 
metal and plating, 
as No. 63. Send us : 
only 8 subscribers, at $1.50 each, and:get-No,.71, or 12 
and get No. 72, or 15 and get No, 78 free.—[Or we will 
sell No. 71 for $5.25. No, 72 for $7.50, or No. 73 fer 
$10.50.) Receiver to pay expressage. 
























No. 74.—One Dozen Tea-Spoons.— 
No. 75.—One Dozen Table-Spoons,— 
These are all of the elegant Crown pattern, fine metal, 
triple plated, and for beauty of design, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, will be found unsurpassed by solid 
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silver. These spoons are far cheaper than many others'we 
have found at half the price, and are well worth canvass- 
ing for. They are made by the MerrpEN CuTLERY Co., 
No.49 Chambers St., N.Y. City. Eleven subscribers sent 
us at $1.50 each will secure 12 Tea Spoons free ; nine- 
teen subscribers will secure 12 Table Spoons /ree.— 
[We will sell the Tea Spoons for $7.25 per dozen, and 
the Table Spoons for $14.50; ora set of six for half these 
prices.] Receiver to pay expressage. [22 We will send 
a set of six Tea-spoons for 7 subscribers, or a set 
of six Table-spoons for 12 subscribers, at $1.50 each. 





No. 76.—One Dozen Table-Forks.— 
The same description and remarks apply to these as to No. 
‘74, and they are from the same makers. (We select as 
Premiums only such articles as we can warrant in quality 





Style of Prem. 74, 75, 76 


and price, and these the most desirable.) Price $14.50. 
Presented free to any one sending only 19 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, or a set of six for 12 sudscribers.—[We will 
sell one dozen for $14.50,ora set of six for $7.25.] Receiv- 
er to pay expressage, if not delivered at this office. 








Premium 77 


No. 77.—Child’s Sets; Knife, Fork, 
and Spoon.—The set is Standard Siwer Plate, white 
metal base, medallion pattern, in satin-lined morocco 
case; an elegant present. Supplied by the MeRmeEN 
CutTitery Co. Six subscriptions at $1.50 each will se- 
cure it free. [Or we will send a set on receipt of the 
regular price, $3.00.] Receiver to pay express charges. 





No. 78.—French Cook’s Knife, 
Fork, and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, 
with Celluloid or Patent Ivory Handle, warranted not to 
crack in hot water, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match, and the fork is supplied with the 
very convenient patent rest. It would save many wry 
faces, and perhaps hard words, were it in general use. 
Supplied by the MenmenN CuTLERY Co., 49 Chambers St., 
New York. Only subscribers to the American Agri- 





Premium 78 


culturist at $1.50 each, will secure the whole free. [We 
will send the set for $3.75.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 79.—Case of Scissors.—The case 
is of morocco, handsomely gotten up, and lined with 
velvet and satin, containing three first quclity scissors, 
crocus finish, length 4, 5, and 5% inches, respectively ; a 
very pretty and useful Premium. Made by the Unrrep 
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Premium 79 
Srates Stee. SHEAR Com- 
pany, West Meriden, Ct., 
whose manufactures stand 
deservedly very high in the 
market. Furnished tous by the Merrmpen CuTLerY Co., 
49 Chambers street, New York. Ladies can get this pre- 
mium free, forwarded post-paid by mail, by sending a 
club of only 7 subscribers, at $1.50 each.—[Or we will 
send this set, pre-paid, on receipt of the price, $4.00.] 











No. 80.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to household pur- 
poses. (See Engrav- 
ing.) They weigh 
from } ounce up to 
240 Ibs. They have a 
scoop, or pan, for 
weighing flour,sugar, 
or other house stores, 
and a platform for 
heavier articles, and 
are just suchan apparatus as is needed for in-door or out- 
door use, occupying less than 2 feet square. These 
scales are manufactured by the well-known FArRBANKS 
& Co., No. 311 Broadway, New York, whose weighing 
apparatus has long ranked as the standard in all parts 
of the country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 
Send us 19 subscribers, at $1.50 each, and get these fine 
Scales jfree.—[We will also supply these scales on re- 
ceipt of the price, $14.00.] Receiver to pay the freight. 








Nos. 81, S2.—Men’s and Boys’ Pure 
Gum Boots,.—The “ Candee” Pure Gum Boots (L. 
Candee & Co., New Haven, Conn.) are made with a view 
to great durability, and are claimed to be entirely free 
from the adulterative mixtures with »@ 
which common rubber boots are 
cheapened. The heels are rein- 
forced with the “Candee” Co.'s 
patent heel trons, which prevent 
the heels from wearing down, and 
therefore add to durability of the 
Boots. These Boots have also the 
**Candee” Co.’s patent outside 
straps, @ great improvement over 
the old-fashioned inside web straps, 
which always curl up so as to pre- 
vent the quick insertion of the fin- 
gers. The Ontside Strap, however, 
is quite handy, always ready for 
use, and perfectly durable. The 
“Candee” Pure Gum Boots are 
either varnished, or “* Dull Finish- 
ed.” Experience 
shows that the dull 
finish boots are not 
quite so durable as 
those protected from Q 
the atmosphere and 
from the ammonia of 



















“CANDEE” PURE GUM BOOT. 

barnyard-manures by a coat of varnish. Hence the man- 
ufacturers recommend the Varnished Pure Gum Boots, 
and warrant every pair to give reasonable satisfaction. 
We offer the Men’s Size (Price $4.35) for 8 subscribers, at 
$1.50 each,or the Boys’ Size (Price $3.00) for 6subscribers, 


at $1.50 each. Carriage to be paid by receiver. In order- 
ing these Premiums, state the size of the shoe you wear. 





No. 83.—Housce- 
hold Press.—This is 
one of the most convenient 
little inventions for the 
housekeeper that we have 
seen. It is for pressing 
corned beef, spiced meats, 
boned turkey and chicken, 
etc., etc. By an easy change 
of the bottom, the press 
can be used in maKing jel- 
lies, cider, or pressing out 
lard, tallow, herbs, or beef 
for tea for invalids, and in 
many other ways. Supplied 
by W. A. Boarpman, Med- 
way, Mass. We will send 
one free for 4 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, [or on receipt of 
the price, $2.00.] Express- 
age to be paid by Receiver. 








Preimum 83 





No. 84.—Matthews’ Garden Seed 
Drill.—This is regarded as one of the most valuable 
implements in use, Medals and testimonials confirming 
its superiority have been repeatedly bestowed upon it. 
It is designed to be used either in field or garden. In 
operation, it opens the furrow, drops the seed accurately 
at the desired depth, covers it, and lightly rolls it, and at 
the same time marks the next row, all of which is done 
with mechanical precision, by simply pushing. the 
drill forward. In this way it sows, with an evenness and 
rapidity impossible for the most skilful hand to do, all the 
different varieties of beet, carrot, onion, turnip, parsnip, 
sage, spinach, sorghum, peas, beans, broom corn, fodder 
corn, etc. The drill is complete in all its arrangements, 
and is. very durable. There are no cams, gears, springs, 
or belts, to get-out of order, nor are there any parts subject 














to nnn wear, and, with fair usage, it twill Jast many 
years, and do a vast amount of service, without requiring 





any repairs. Made by Everett & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 
This fine implement sent free for 18 subscribers, at $1.50 
each, [We will sell one for $12.] Receiver to pay carriage, 


No. 85.—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed. 
Sower.—This Hand Seed-Sower sows from four to 








eight acres per hour, at a common walking gait, throw- 
ing wheat and rye from 30 to 86 feet wide; barley, 30 
feet; hemp, 28 feet ; oats, 23 feet; clover, Millet and Hun- 
garian seed, 22 feet; and Timothy, 18 feet. Price, $6. 
Presented to any sender of 9 subscribers for Agricultur- 
ést, at $1.50 each. It is manufactured by the GooDELL 
Co., at Antrim, N. H.—[We will supply one on re- 
ceipt of the price, $6.] Receiver to pay express charges. 





Nos. 86, 87.—Good Barometers are 
very Useful to Everybody, now. The recent improvement in 
weather observations enables one to readily know what 
the weather is likely to be many hours in advance, and 
such knowledge is of great value in caring for crops, ani- 

No. 86. mals, in planning work, etc. No.87%, 
To almost every farmer, and to 
many others, a good Barome- 
ter witl every year pay a very 
large interest on $100.—To 
meet this want, the Publishers 
have arranged to supply one of 
the most accurate, simple, de- 
sirable, and cheapest Mer= 
curial Barometers to 
be found in the country—just 
as good for all practical pur- 
poses as one costing a hundred 
dollars, or more, viz.: Wood- 
ruff’s Patent Portable Barome- 
ter, manufactured by Charles 
Wilder, Peterboro,N.H. We 
have tested Mr. Wilder's work 
for many years, and can confi- 
dently recommend the barome- 
ter to all. The Barometers 
offered are so portable that 
they can be sent to any dis- 
tance safely. — Description: 
No. 86 is cased in finely fin- 
ished, polished Black Walnut, 
Length, 3 fect; width of top 
and base, 4 inches: width of 
shaft, 2 inches; depth (thick- 
ness), 1% inches, with pedes- 
tal, 234g inches deep ; mounted 
with metallic plates, Vernier 
scale, Thermometer, and index. 
Glass door over the face. Price 
reduced to $12.—No. 87 is in 
neatly turned Case of maple or 
Cherry. Length, 40. inches; diameter of base 
and top, 244. inches. Shaft slightly tapering, about 1% 
inches in diameter. Semi-circnlar glass face; mounted 
with metallic plates, Vernier scale, and Thermometer. 
Price reduced to $8.—These Barometers will be securely 
packed, and forwarded direct from the mannfactory to 
any address. The cost of carriage, which will be small, 
to be paid by receiver.—We present No. 86 for 17 sub 
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scribers, at $1.50 each; or No. 87 for 12 subscribers.— | 
(On receipt of price we will forward either barometer.) 
Send to Mr. Wilder for a full description of instruments. 





Nos. 88, 89.—_New Hybrid Spring 
Wheat.—After a careful trial of six years, Messrs. B. 
K. Bliss & Sons, who are known as one of the most reli- 
able seed houses in New York City, offer to the public 
the two varieties of Spring Wheat, the Champlain 
and the Deflamce, which we present as Premiums, | 
feeling assured that they will be valuable acquisitions to | 
the wheat-growers of the country. We have seen speci- 
mens of both varieties, raised in widely separated por- 
tions of the country, and they appear fully to sustain 
what is claimed forthem. Premium No. 88, the Cham- 
plain Spring Wheat, was produced in 1870, by Mr. 
Pringle, in his endeavors to unite the remarkable hardi- 
ness of the Black Sea with the fine and superior quality 
of the Golden Drop. Several varieties were the result of 
this hybridization, from which this one was chosen, as 
realizing the end in view, showing greatly increased vigor 
and productiveness over both its parents. A careful se- 
lection from this for the past seven years has now fully 
estublished its character, and we have a wheat bearded 
like the Black Sea, with the white chaff of the Golden 
Drop, free from rust and smut, yielding a lighter-colored 
grain than the former, which makes a flour of superior 
quality. Its strong and vigorous straw, growing 6 to 12 
inches higher than its parent varieties, stands erect, fre- 
quently bearing even in very ordinary culture heads from 
5to6inches in length, containing from 60 to % kernels 
each. We confidently recommend this new wheat as 
among the earliest, promising to give the grower of this 
most important crop better results than are produced by 
the old and “run out” varieties now sown. Four sub- 
scriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure three pounds 
of this wheat, sent post-paid. Carefully cultivated, 3 lbs. 
will yield several bushels of seed for the next sowing. 


Premium No. 89, the Defiance, is another variety 
of Spring Wheat of the highest promise, the result 
of a series of experiments by Mr. Pringle in 1871, 
to incorporate superior qualities upon the hardy stock of 
our common Club Wheat, by hybridizing it with one of 
the finest, whitest, and most extensively grown sorts of 
the Pacific Coast. This variety displays great productive- 
ness, vigor, and hardiness. It is a beardless, white chaff 
wheat, with heads frequently 5 to 6 inches long, very 
closely set with large white kernels, frequently number- 
ing %5 to 80 on the single head. Its white, stiff, erect 
straw, exempt from the attack of rust, its earliness, its 








great vigor and superior qualities, commend it to uni- 
versal trial. [See engraving]. Four subscriptions, at 
$1.50 each, will secure three pounds sent post-paid. 





No. 90.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifie.—(See Hngraving.)}—This remarkable little fire 
arm weighs only eleven ounces, yet shoots with great 
accuracy and power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and 





can be loaded and fired five times a minute. It can be 
Carried inside the vest, and is accompanied by an ex- 





tension breech, and it may be used either as a pistol or 








Premium 89—DEFIANCE SPRING WHEAT. 
. 


like a rifle. Is in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds 
of ammunition. Price, $14. Manufactured by Mzssrs. 
J. Stevens & Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. Only 19 sub- 
scribers, at $1.50 each, required to get it free. Or it will 
be forwarded on receipt of price, $14. (~ Without the 
mahogany case, we will give it, packed in a paste- 
board box, all complete, with 100 cartridges, on re- 
ceipt of 18 subscribers, at $1.50 each.—[We will sell 
this one for $12.00]—Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 91.—Double-Barreled, Breech- 
Loading, Central Fire Shot-Gun—Rem- 
ington ’s.—Stcel barrels, using paper or brass car- 
tridges, that can be reloaded many times; two dozen of 
which, and reloader, (costing $4), and 500 primers, or 
caps (costing $1), are given with the gun; one of the 
finest guns ever offered the American sportsman, com- 
bining all the most desirable features of the best import- 
ed, together with some valuable improvements not found 


with any other. Just as good as many of those import- 
ed at a cost of $150 to $200 or more, 52 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure it free; or we will forward one by 
express or otherwise as directed, on receipt of price, $45. 





. tn each ogse lovbe 
paid by the reci-. 
péent. An extra 
quality Lance= 
wood Bow, 
plush _ bandile, 
stained, and pol- 
ished, horn-tip- 
ped, fine strings, 
33g feet song, 
price $1, fur 8 
subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, and 
for 4 subscribers 
3g doz. arrows will be added.—Fine Lancewood Bow, & 
feet long, price $2, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each, and 
for 5 subscriptions 3¢ doz. arrows will be added.—Fine 
Lancewood Bow, 6 feet 
fong, price $2.50, for 5 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, 
and for 6 subscriptions % 
doz. arrows will be added. 
~-Extra quality Self Lance- 
wood Bow, made to 
weight, 5 feet long, price 
$3, for 6 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, and for 7 sub- 
scriptions 44 doz. arrows 
will be added. The same 
quality of Bow, 6 feet 
long, price $4, for 7 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, 

and for 8 subscriptions % 

doz. arrows will be added. 

[Send two three-cent post- 

age stamps for onr “ Sportsman’s Library” Catalogue, 
containing a full list of Archery Goods, Sportsman's 
Equipments, etc., and the outlines of nearly two hundred 
works. It is beautifully illustrated with nearly 100 En- 
gravings of dogs, horses, birds, fish, and game generally.] 


No. 97.—Canvas Guan Cover.—Exira 












heavy water-proof canvas, lined with flannel, Victoria 
shape, with binding and handle. Price, $1.50, Manu- 
factured by THomson & Sons, 301 Broadway, N. Y. Four 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, will secure this, sent prepaid. 





Nos. 92, 93, 94.—Long Range 
Creedmoor Rifles used by most of the successful 
competitors at the International, State, and other rifle- 
contests. A great desideratum for shooting one-third to 


five-eighths of a mile or more, at game or otherwise, The 
Remingtons now make them at three prices. The barrels, 
locks, etc., all of the same quality, and shooting equally well 
—the differences being in the stocks and extra finish. All 
three have vernier aight, wind gauge, and spirit level. No. 
92 has a “pistol grip” stock; No. 98 is without. pistol 
grip ; No. 94 has a military stock. Some prefer these ; it 
is a good deal a matter of taste, the shooting and calibre 
of all being the same. 100 subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
will secure No. 92, price $100, free—Or 88 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, will secure No. 93 free, price $80—Or 70 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure No. 94 free, price 
$60 (with Spirit Level); or we will forward any style, 
by express or otherwise, on receipt of the price named. 





No. 95.—Single-Barrel, Breéch- 
Loading Shot-Gun, No. 16 Gauge—Rem-= 
ington’s.—Plainly made, but shoots just as well as 
the most costly carved and ornamented weapons. Can 
be loaded and fired 5 to 10 times a minute: cleaning-rod 
and loading-stick, accompany the gun. 22 subscribers at 
$1.50 each will secure it free, carriage unpaid ; or we will 
forward one by express or otherwise, on receipt of $18. 





No. 96.—Archery Goods, The Orange 
Judd Company have added to their business a ‘ Depart- 
ment” for the supply of equipments for every kind of 
legitimate Field Exercise and Games. .Among these are 
Archery Goods, and the following are a.few that 
can be offered as premiums for subscriptions, carriage 











No. 98.—Hunting Shoes.—Oil finished 
grain leather shoepack or moccasin, 
made with broad heavy soles and 
spring heel hob nails on heel, laced 
in front with hooks (over English 
style water-tight tongue), thus secur- 










ing perfect fit around the ankle, making an easy- 

fitting, water-tight, durable shoe, especially adapted 

for the use of hunters, infantry; and pedestrians gener- 

ally. Price, $7. Manufactured by Pa0mson & Sons; 301 
; bf : - 





Broadway, New York. Ten subscriptions, at $1.50 each 
will secure a pair of these Hunting Shoes. Carriage to be 
paid by receiver. Send shoemaker’s measure with order. 
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No. 99.—Dog Collar.—Combination slip 
and straizht Collar, made of heavy bridle leather, with 
aickle-plated buckle, D’s, and name plate. Impossible 








for dogs to slip this collar, as it tightens with pulling, and 
loosens as soon as the strain is off. Price, $1. Same 
makers as No. 97. Three subscriptions, at $1.50 each, 
will secure this free and sent pre-paid. 





No. 100.—The Great Dictionary.— 
} WorcestTeEr’s Lance Pictror1aAL UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a 
multitude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a 


No. 109.—An Exccllent Watch.— 
(Offer limited to Supply.) This remarkably good watch 
is a Stem-Winder, and Stem-Setter, needs no 
key, and no opening to admit dust or dampness, A dozen 
of them have been carried for weeks and months by Edi- 
tors and employees in the American Agriculturist Office, 
with great satisfaction. The dial is clear, with second- 
hand, is covered with strong, flat crystal with the new 
beveled edges. The case is strong, good-looking, heavily 
plated with nickel, which is not easily distinguished from 
silver, while it is harder, and not tarnished like silver by 
gases or sulphur vapors from the skin. For looks and 
wear, for wse, these cases are superior to pure silver.— 
The works are wel made, as proved by the accuracy of 
the watch, The watch weighs 43{ ounces. (For full de- 
scription, see American Agriculturist for September 1878, 
page 354.) This watch will be presented to any one gsend- 
ing 16 subscribers, at $1.50 a year, or 80 subscribers, at 








large quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated 
men of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
| tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling 
and pronunciaticn of every word in the language with 
full explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to a Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be 
called for at our office, or be sent anywhere by express 
or otherwise. Jt should be in every family. Let a mul- 
titude of Boys, and Young Men, each get 15 subscribers, 
at $1.50 each, and each secure this invaluable work. A 
great many have done so in the past. It is worth trying for 
all winter ; but you can get subscribers enough this month 
to obtain it free. It is published by Messrs. J. B. Lrrprn- 
cortt & Co., Philadelphia.—[We will supply one of these 
Dictionaries for $10.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





Nos. 101 to 104.—A MOST VAL. 
UABLE COLLECTION, giving in 22 Large 
Volumes, 4 vast amount of most Useful and Practical 
Information,collected during 22 years by a great number 
of active, earnest, intelligent, practical Men and Women, 
and illustrated with many thousands of beautiful, 
pleasing, and instructive Engravings, that have cost 
nearly Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
These Volumes are alone a/large and valuable Library, 
coutaining more varied information on all matters per- 
taining to the Household, the Garden, the Farm, and 
kindred Subjects, than can be found in books that would 
4 cost five times the price of these. Each of these 22 

} Volumes has a full Alphabetical Table of Contents, for 
readily referring to any article or subject in the Volume. 
The Volumes are newly printed, from the Original Elec- 
| trotype Plates, from time to time as wanted. They are 

} neatly bound in uniform style, with gilt title, etc. ; they 
a | are very convenient, and finely adorn the’ Book-Case 
or Table. These Volumes cost $2.30 each, sent pre-paid 
through by Mail or Express. Those obtaining less than 
the 22 Volumes, can select any Volumes desired from 
XVI to XXXVII.—See Tabi, page 439, for numper of 
subscribers required to get one or more Volumes /ree. 





Most Important Premiums of All. 


Nos. 105 to 108.—_BOOKS—Choice 
Books, for the Farm, the Garden, the House- 
hold, on Architecture, and Other Subjects, 
Premiums 105 to 107 are for specific amounts, which 
may be selected by the recipient from the list, that is 
frequently published in the advertising columns of the 
American Agriculturist,* in amounts of $10, $15, $20, 
etc., a8 noted in the Table of Premiums. The Books 
will all be forwarded to the recipient paid through 





be packed in a strong wooden box. 
paid by receiver. 








ing the paper.to them—not all of that even. 
advertisements (only) are inserted in the paper for the 


ceipts. 
receipts, premiums to those who assist in keeping up and 








by Post or Express, to any place within the United States 
or Territories, and to the farthest point on our border, 
when to be sent ont of the United States —N. B.— 
Heke is an opportunity, not only for individuals to ob- 
tain good books for themselves and families, free, but 
also forthe Farmers of a neighborhood to 
unite their efforts in raising a club of 
subscribers, and through these premi- 
ums get an Agricultural Library for the 
general use of all. Let some enterprising, 
public-spirited farmer in every neighborhood start this 
matter, ask his neighbors to help make up a list, and 
thousands of such Libraries will be established all over 
the country, which, with the copies of the Agriculturist 
thus scattered, will have a wonderfal influence in de- 
veloping thought, increasing intelligence and awakening 
inquiry, and the increased profit resulting will be beyond 
estimate—_Premium 108 does not limit the amount 
of books, but any one, sending 20 or more names, may 
select any Books from our advertised List to the amount 


increasing the number of subscribers.—More circulation 
also brings more readers to be benefited by the paper, 
and that, of course, is gratifying to the Editors. 
Instead of Cash premiums, the Publishers arrange to oo 00 
supply good, useful, desirable articles, which they bny in 4 ‘TERMS, (Reduced.) [ALL POST FREE. ] 4 
large quantities, at the lowest wholesale cash rates, and o 
ay for in part byadvertising. Jn this way they can give ° 
nin rhe. ib than they conld in cash, while the 09 Zour Subscribers One Year, $6, or $1.25 each. 4 
articles are just as valuable as money to those receiving 9° 


them, even more 60,28 they are sure of being reliable. os Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 0 
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farms, with equal advantage as to soil,markets,capital,etc. 00 charge is $8 cts. 
One of them subscribed for the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- re Numbers, 17 cen’ 
Ist. and now and then bought a Book or two abont hisown o 
business—the whole costing an average of $6a year. His 


boys read and thought about their work, became interested 00 974 his receipt taken for it, and 


0 re 
$1.25. year. Or it will be sent on receipt of $10. It will 0° which are Pleasing and Instructive. me 
Ww, Expressage to be = 0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 = 
N. B.—We retain the right to with- . r : 
draw this premium at any time, if the supply fails. pad ihrmpsdeeenes da poncpthegih wqeeetnieg linge dandy 
GS" Those wishing to secure it positively, can send on = 
the pay for the 16 subscribers ($24), and receive the Watch oo : ‘ ‘ 
now, and forward the subscribers as secured afterwards. pi matter for this Journal before it goes to the printer. oo 
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New, Reduced Subscription Rates? oo the end repay Many Times its Cost. >> 


00 

ANSWER :—Readers of the American Agriculturist are 00 
; : +» 00 y i ivi - 00 
only asked to pay for the actual cost of making and mai- $9 An Immense Circulation divides the cost of prepara- 9 
Some gocd 00 tion, engraving, and general expense among so great a 4 
oo number, that this Journal is supplied at just about the oo 
three-fold purpose, of furnishing on business infor- 00 cost of printing paper and mailing. Taking into ac- 00 
mation to the readers, of supplying the deficiency in the 9, count its size, beauty, and value, it is by far the oo 
cost of the paper not met by subscription money, and oo > ° 
for a reasonable business income to the proprietors, 0° Cheapest Journal in the World. 4 
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0° have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, od 


beer, etc.) His boys worked sullenly by day, and sky- 
larked”’ at night ; they despised and hated their work, 
which for them was only exercising brute force, with little 
* mind applied. When old enough to escape parental re. 
straint, they quit the farm, one for this, and another for 
that, and none of them have ever amounted to any thing, 
He is himself a sullen, dispirited man. Six dollarsa year, 
or even $2a year,would have made a wonderful difference 
—would have changed their whole course of life. Would 
it have paid ?—Reader, choose the better way. Get 
your neighbors to join you, and secure some books for the 
use of all, through Premiums 105-108. (See 1st column.) 
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